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PREFACE. 


I HAVE been requested, I may say urged, to publish a 
new edition of this work, which appeared upwards of 
thirty years ago. I am naturally anxious that a book 
which has, it may seem, lived so long and maintained 
some place, however humble, in the literature of the 
country, should bo offered in a forni less unworthy of 
the favour which it has found with many readers. 

The inherent, I fear irremediable, defect of the work 
bedongs to its original aim and obj(X‘.t. It was composed 
on a limited scale and in a popular form. The limi- 
tation of its ext(‘nt entirely precluded (and this is 
usually fatal to such works) all citation of authorities. 
Trom tlio want of sucli autJiorities, the writer incurs at 
once the charge of presumption and the danger of 
originality: tlui charge of presumption as claiming for 
liis own, thoughts common to many others ; the danger 
of startling men’s minds on subjects, about which they 
ar(5 peculiarly sensitive, with views which may sc'eni 
new^, but which have long been maintained by accredited 
authors. 

All history, to be popular, ought to llow^ on in one 
continuous, unbroken current. A succession of histori- 
cal disquisitions may be of the highest value, but they 
are not history. The range of history will of course not 
be confined to events or to the acts and characters of 
men ; it will embrace evetything which concerns man, 
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religion, laws, manners, usages, tlie whole of human life ; 
but its form will be narrative, not discussional, still less 
controversial ; it will give the mature result, not the 
process, of investigation. In some histories, especially 
of very ancient times, it may not be possible absolutely 
to proscribe critical inquiry, or even comparison of 
authorities ; but these resting-places, as it were, must 
be. rare, exceptional, brief, and altogether subordinate 
to what may be called the action, the unfolding the 
drama of events. In this respect the author must 
solicit indulgence, as sinning against his own principles. 
But the very peculiar character of the Jewish history 
in its ancient part, the want of unity where the history 
is that of a scattered people like the modern Jews, 
may plead in his favour, if he shall have fallen, as 
undoubtedly he has fallen, far below his own ideal 
conception. 

At another time the author would have been con- 
tent that his History, which has already passed, and 
seemingly survived, the ordeal of public judgement, 
should rest on its own merits. But the circumstances 
of the day appear to require, or rather to enforce, some 
further observations. 

Wliat should be the treatment by a Christian writer, 
a writer to whom truth is the one paramount object, 
of the only documents on which rests the earlier history 
of the Jews, the Scriptures of the Old Testament? 
Are they, like other historical documents, to be sub- 
mitted to calm but searching criticism as to their age, 
their authenticity, their authorship ; above all, their 
historical sense and historical interpretation? 

Some may object (and by this objection may think it 
r^ht to cut short all this momentous question) that 
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Jewish history is a kind of forbidden ground, on 
which it is profane to enter: the whole history, being 
so peculiar in its relation to theology, resting, as it 
is asserted, even to the most minute particulars, on 
divine authority, ought to be sacred from the ordinary 
laws of investigation. But though the Jewish people 
are especially called the people of God, though their 
polity is grounded on their religion, though God be 
held the author of their theocracy, as well as its 
conservator and administrator, yet the Jewish nation 
is one of the families of mankind ; their history is part 
of the world’s history ; the functions which they have 
performed in the progress of human development and 
civilization are so important, so enduring ; the veracity 
of their history has been made so entirely to depend 
on the rank which they are entitled to hold in the 
social scale of mankind; their barbarism has been so 
fiercely and contemptuously exaggerated, their prema- 
ture wisdom and liumanity so contemptuously depre- 
ciated or denied ; above all, the barriers which kept 
them in their holy seclusion have long been so utterly 
prostrate ; friends as well as foes, the most pious 
Christians as ^\e\l as the most avowed enemies of 
Christian faith, have so long expatiated on this open 
field, that it is as impossible, in my judgement, as it 
would be unwise to limit the full freedom of inquiry. 

Such investigations, then, being inevitable, and, as I 
believe, not only inevitable but the only safe way of 
attaining to the highest religious truth, what is the right, 
what is the duty of a Christian historian of the Jews 
(and the Jewish history has, I think, been shown to be a 
legitimate province for the historian) in such investiga- 
tions ? The views adopted by the author in early days 
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he still conscientiously maintains. These views, more 
free, it was then thought, and bolder than common, he 
dares to say not irreverent, have been his safeguard 
during a long and not unrellectivc life against the diffi- 
culties arising out of the philosophical and historical 
researches of our times ; and from such views many, 
very many, of the best and wisest men whom it has 
been liis blessing to know with greater or less intimacy, 
have felt relief from pressing doubts, and found that 
peace which is attainable only through perfect freedom 
of mind. Others may have the happiness (a happiness 
he envies not) to close their eyes against, to evade, or 
to elude these difficulties. Such is not the temper of 
his mind. With these views, he has been able to follow 
out all the marvellous discoveries of science, and all 
those hardly less marvellous, if less certain, conclusions 
of liistorical, ethnological, linguistic criticism, in the 
serene confidence that they are utterly irrelevant to the 
truth of Christianity, to the truth of the Old Testament, 
as far as its distinct and perpetual authority and its 
indubitable meaning. 

On the relation of the Old Testament to Christianity 
Paley has expressed himself with his inimitable perspi- 
cuity, force, and strong sense ; and Paley in the author’s 
3"ounger days, at least as far as his ‘ Evidences,' was held 
to be an unimpeachable authority. The ‘Evidences’ 
was the text-book in schools and universities. 

“ Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin 
of thp Mosaic institution ; and, independently of His 
authority, I conceive it to be very difficult to assign 
any other cause for the commencement or existence of 
that institution ; especially for the singular circumstance 
of the Jews adhering to the Unity, when every other 
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people slid into polytheism; for their being men in 
religion, children in everything else ; behind other 
nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to the 
most improved in their sentiments and doctrines re- 
lating to the Deity. Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour 
recognises the prophetic character of many of their 
ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound , as 
Christians to go. But to make Cliristianity answerable 
with its life for the circumstantial truth of each separate 
passage in the Old Testament, the genuineness of every 
book, the information, fidelity, and judgement of every 
writer in it, is to bring, I will not say great, but un- 
necessary difficulties into the whole system. These 
books were universally read and received by the Jews 
of our ^kiviour’s time. He and his Apostles, in common 
with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except where He expressly ascribes 
a Divine authority to particular predictions, 1 do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion from the 
books being so used and applied, beside the proof, which 
it undoubtedly is, of their notoriety and reception at 
that time. In this view our Scriptures afford a valuable 
testimony to those of the Jews. But tlie nature of this 
testimony ought to be understood. It is surely very 
different from, what it is sometimes represented to be, a 
specific ratification of each particular fact and opinion, 
and not only of each partieuiar fact, but of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the judgement 
of praise or dispraise bestowed upon them, St. James 
in his Epistle says, ‘ Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end Ci' the Lord.’ Notwith- 
standing this text, the reality of Job's history, and even 
,^^]|ie existence , of such ^ person, has been always deemed 
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a fair subject of inquiry amongst Christian divines, 
St. James’s authority is considered good evidence of 
the existence of the Book of Job at that time, and of its 
reception by the Jews ; and of nothing more. St. Paul, 
in his Second Epistle to Timothy, has this similitude : — 
‘Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth.’ Those names are not found 
in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain whether St. 
Paul took them from some apociyphal writing then 
extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined 
that St. Paul is here asserting the authority of the 
writing, if it was a written account which he quoted, or 
making himself answerable for the authenticity of the 
tradition ; much less that he so involves himself with 
either of these questions as that the credit of his own 
history and mission should depend upon the fact, 
whether Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses or not. 
For what reason a more rigorous interpretation should 
be put upon other references, it is difficult to know. I 
do not mean that other passages of the Jewish History 
stand upon no better evidence than the history of Job, 
or of Jannes and Jambres (I think much otherwise) ; 
but I mean that a reference, in the New Testament, to 
a passage in the Old, does not so fix its authority as to 
exclude all inquiry into the separate reasons upon which 
its credibility is founded ; and that it is an unwarrant- 
able, as well as unsafe rule, to lay down concerning the 
Jewish History, what was never laid down concerning 
any other, that either every particular of it must be 
true, or the whole false.” 

Paley, it may be said, wrote on the defensive ; but it 
wonll furely be degrading, insulting, to Christianity to 
sa{^i|w>it to stoop> m the hour of peril and distreaSi tQ 
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principles which in more favourable times it would 
repudiate. 

Those who are not perfectly satisfied with what seem 
to me the wise observations of Paley, may perhaps, on 
calm considei^ation, acquiesce in a theory of this kind, a 
theory (not a new one) which, while it preserves the full 
autliority of the sacred records in all which is of real 
importance to religion and leaves undisturbed the devo- 
tional reading of the Scripture, relieves it from all the 
perplexities which distract the inquiring mind. (Such 
devotional reading I should be the last willingly to 
repress, and devotion will intuitively choose and dwell 
exclusively on the religious parts of the sacred writings.) 
The r evela tion of moral and religious truth is doubtless 
the ultimate, I should say the sole, end of the Bible ; nor 
is it dilficult, according to ordinary common sense and to 
the moral instinct or judgement vouchsafed to man, to 
separate and set apart moral and religious truth from all 
other human knowledge. For the communication of such 
truth, lawgivers, prophets, apostles, were gifted. This 
was their special mission and duty. This, as far as His 
character of Teacher, was that of the Saviour himself. 
Lawgivers, prophets, apostles, were in all other respects 
men of like passions (take the word in its vulgar sense) 
with their fellow-raen ; they were men of their ago and 
country, who, as they spoke the language, so ' they 
thought the thoughts of their nation and their time, 
clothed those thouglits in the imagery, and illustrated 
them from the circumstances of their daily life. They 
had no special knowledge on ai^ subject but moral and 
religious truth to distinguish them from other men; 
were as fallible as others on all questions of science, and 
even of history, ©xtraneous to their religious teaching. 
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If this had not been the case, how utterly unintelligible 
would their addresses have been to their fellow-men! 
Conceive a prophet, or psalmist, or apostle, endowed with 
premature knowledge and talking of the earth and the 
planetary system according to the Newtonian laws ; not 
‘‘of the sun going forth as a bridegroom to run his 
course.” Conceive St. Stephen or St. Paul stopping in 
the midst of one of his im23assioned harangues, and 
setting right the popular notion about the Delivery of 
the Law, or the time of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt. They spoke what was the common belief of the 
time according to the common notions of things and the 
Ijrevalent and current views of the world around them, 
just as they spoke the Aramaic dialect; it was part 
of the language : had they spoken otherwise, it would 
have been like addressing their hearers in Sanscrit or 
English. This view has been sometimes exj^ressed by 
the unpopular word accommodation — a bad word, as it 
ap>pears to imply art or design, while it was merely the 
natural , it should seem inevitable, course of thin gs. Their 
one paramount object being instruction and enlighten- 
ment in religion, they left their hearers uninstructcd 
and unenlightened as before, in other things ; they 
did not even disturb their prejudices and superstitions 
where it was not absolutely necessary. Their reli- 
gious language, to work with unimpeded persuasiveness, 
adapted itself to the common and dominant knowledge 
and opinions of the time. Tliis seems tliroiighout to 
have been the course of Providential government : Law- 
givers, prophets, apostles, were advanced in religious 
knowledge alone. In all other respects society, civili- 
zation, developed itself according to its usual laws. The 
Hebrew iu the wilderness, excepting as as -the Jiiaw 
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modified his manners and habits, was a n Arab of 
Deser t. Abraham, excepting in his worship and inter- 
course with the One True God, was a n omad Sheik . 
The simple and natural tenor of these lives is one of the 
most impressive guarantees of the truth of the record. 
Endowed, indeed, with premature knowledge on other 
subjects, they would have been in a perpetual anta^ 
gouism and controveray, not merely with the moral and 
religious blindness, with the passions and idolatrous pro- 
pensities of the people, but with their ordinary modes 
of thought and opinion and feeling. And as the teachers 
Avere men of their age in all but religious advancement, 
so their books were the books of their age. If these 
were the oracles of God in their profound religious 
meaning, the language in which they w^ere delivered 
was liuman as S2)oken by human voices and addressed 
to human ears. 

The moral and religious truth, and this alone, I 
apprehend, is the *‘Word of Go d” contained in the 
Sacred Writings. I know no passage in which this em- 
phatic term is apj^lied to any sentence or saying which 
does not convey or enforce such truth. 

It is not unworthy, too, of remark, that the single 
passage in which there is a distinct assertion of in- 
S2)iration, appears to sanction this limitation. This 
passage, as is known to every scholar, is by no means 
so clear as it is too often represented to be. It is an 
elliptic sentence ; the verb has to be supplied ; and its 
meaning and force are in some degree affected by the 
collocation of the verb. Scripture (is) God-inspired, 

and (is) profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished to all good works,” &c 3 In any case, 
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however, in its scope it signifies that the inspiration of 
Scripture, whatever it be, is intended for the promotion 
of religion and holiness in men. Such, too, seems to be 
the distinct sense of the Article of the English Church. 
These, and these only, are ‘‘ the things necessary to 
salvation,” which rest on Scripture, and on Scripture 
alone. Beyond this sacred range, all, I conceive, not 
only in science but also in history, is an open field. 
Whoever was the author or compiler of the Pentateuch, 
whether Moses or not, as he was not a premature 
Newton, Cuvier, Lyell, so neither was he, nor any 
of the other writers of the Old Testament, a premature 
Thucydides, Tacitus, or like one of our great modern 
iiistorians. I cannot conceive, notwithstanding the 
Scriptural geologists, that the account of the Creation 
in Genesis was a dark prophetic enigma, of which no 
living man could comprehend the true sense for more 
than three thousand years, and. which w^as only to bo 
disclosed by the discoveries of our day. I am content 
with the great central truth, the assertion in its words, 
unapproachable in their sublimity, of the One Omnifio 
Creator — of that Creator’s perpetual Presence and uni- 
versal Providence. So, too, in the History (invaluable as 
much of it is, as preserving the most ancient traditions 
of our race), so that we preserve the grand outline of 
the scheme of Iledemption, the Law, the Evangelical 
prophecies, I can apprehend no danger to the Christian 
faith if the rest, the frame as it were and setting around 
these eternal truths, be surrendered to free and full 
investigation, to calm, serious, yet fearless discussion.*' 

■ Ojj^^ishop Purnet, on the Sixth fairly interpreted, very full latitude, at 
AriicW^jjM iLstni to be thought almost least for historical criticism, 
an autlwmsed comment), will give. 
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The form of the Semitic records, their_£saeiitially 
Qjdental, %urMiYe^p^QeticaLcast, is another unquestion- 
able and unquestioned difficulty. That form was in- 
separable from their life, their duration, the perpetuity 
of their influence. In no other form, humanly speaking, 
would they have struck so deep into the mind and heart 
of man, or cloven to it with such inseverable tenacity. 
It is as speaking, frequently in the noblest poetry, at 
all events as addressed to the imaginative as well as the 
reasoning faculty of man, that they have survived through 
ages, have been, and still are, imperishable. Provi- 
dence ever adapts its instruments to its own designs. 
How far the historian may venture, how far he may 
succeed in discerning the latent truth under this dazzling 
veil, must depend on his own sagacity, and the peculiar 
character of the different records. At all events, he 
cannot subscribe to the notion that every word is to be 
construed with the precision of an Act of Parliament ; 
that the language of psalm and prophetic ode, or even 
of history in its more poetic form, is to be taken as 
rigorously and literally as the simplest historical rela- 
tion. With allegorical, or remote t}q)ical, or mystical 
meanings lie has happily nothing to do. 

But there is one kindred question, which must in- 
evitably arise, and which I am bound at once to meet : 
what is called the supernaturalism, the divine or mira- 
culous agency, almost throughout the older history of 
the Jews. Now one thing is clear, that the WTiters of 
these documents, the only documents of the older 
history, whether the eyewitnesses of the events or not, 
implicitly believed in this supernaturalism. It makes 
no difference if, as most Germans assert, the relations 
were handed down by popular traditions, and took their 
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present form from later writers. These writers, as well 
as the people, were firm believers in this supematural- 
ism ; either way it is an integral, inseparable part of the 
narrative. It may be possible, in certain passages, 
with more or less probability, to detect the naked fact 
which may lie beneath the imaginative or marvellous 
language" in which it is recorded ; but even in these 
cases the solution can be hardly more than conjectural ; 
it cannot presume to the certitude of historic truth. 
But there is much in which the supernatural, if I may 
thus speak, so entirely predominates, is so of the in- 
timate essence of the transaction, that the facts and the 
interpretation must be accepted together, or rejected 
together. In such cases it would seem to be the simple 
duty, and the only course for the historian, to relate 
the facts as recorded, to adduce his authorities, and to 
abstain from all explanation for which he has no 
ground, but, at the same time, not to go beyond those 
authorities. As he would not from reverence take 
away (I am not the man who would presume to afiix 
limits to the power of God), so with equal reverence 
he must refrain from adding to the marvellousness; 
he must not think it piety to accumulate, without 
authority, wonder upon wonder. Secondary causes, 
when clearly indicated, must not be suppressed : on 
the other hand, too much must not be attributed to 
secondary causes. 

In truth, to draw the line between tlie providential 
and the strictly miraculous, apj)ears to me not only 
presumptuous, but simply impossible. It implies an 
absolute knowledge of all the Avorkings of natural causes, 
more than that, a knowledge of the workings within the 
more inscrutable human mind, which we have never 
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yet attained, probably never shall attain. Belief in Divine 
Providence, in the agency of God as the Prime Mover in 
the natural world as in the mind of man, is an insepar- 
able part of religion ; there can be no religion without 
it. Discard providential rule — prayer, thanksgiving, 
worship become an idle mockery. But to define pre- 
cisely where the Divine influence, through natural 
causes, or in the inward world of the human spirit, 
ends, and a special interference begins, is another 
question. A coincidence and concurrence of natural 
causes at some critical time, and to all appearance for 
some marked and particular end, — that end sometimes, it 
should seem, foreshown and presignified, — is hardly less 
extraordinary than the most inexplicable miracle. To 
the mind in a state of religious excitement, or even 
more quiet veneration, it is, or appears to be, hardly 
less supernatural, than when those secondary causes 
arc untraceable. Afflavit Deua et dissipantur : such was 
the devout ejaculation of the Protestant, of the English- 
man, at the destruction of the S])aiiish Armada. The 
causes of that destruction were tempests, scarcely per- 
haps unusual, scarcely of uncommon violence at that 
period of the year in the seas around our island. But 
to the most sober historian, their breaking out and their 
continuance at that momentous period of our history, 
would be at least wonderful ; to the more ardent, provi- 
dential ; to the deeply religious, would border closely on 
the miraculous. In the passage of the Bed Sea, the 
cast wind which the Lord caused to blow,” and which 
threw back the waters, was in itself probably no rare 
phenomenon ; but its occuiTcnee at that perilous moment, 
and in that case, it appears, the confident anticipation, 
the calculation upon its coming, the foreknowledge and 
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prediction of it by Moses, would raise it, if we may so 
say, from the providential to the miraculous. Yet, in 
either case, God is not less God; His rule is not less 
omnipotent, whether His power be more remotely or 
more immediately displayed, more clearly discerned, 
more humbly acknowledged. 

I would observe that the absence of these intervening 
causes, at least of causes seemingly adequate to the 
effects, as well as their commemoration in more simple 
and less imaginative language, seems, in general, to 
distinguish the miracles of the New Testament from 
those of the Old. The palmary miracle of all, the 
iiesurrection, stands entirely by itself; every attempt 
to resolve it into a natural event, a delusion or halluci- 
nation ill the minds of the Disciples, the eye-witnesses 
and death-defying witnesses to its truth (I have read 
many such essays), or, with Spinoza, to treat it as an 
allegory or figure of speech, is to me a signal failure. 
It must be accepted as the keystone, for such it is, and 
seal to the great Christian doctrine of a future life, as a 
historical fact, or rejected as baseless fiction. 

The older Jews, and, indeed, not seldom the later 
Jews, in their settled devotion, attributed not only the 
more extraordinary but the common events of life to 
their God. They knew no nice distinctions, such as are 
forced on more reflective minds. The skill of Bezaleel 
in workmanship, even in the language of the Old 
Testament, is as much an immediate inspiration as the 
most exalted wisdom of the Law ; the fringes and tassels 
of the Tabernacle are as much the Divine ordinances as 
the Ten Commandments. Some consideration must be 
had for this state of feeling, which seems inextin- 
guishable. In a high state of religious excitement, 
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men, especially simple men, suppose God to work with 
eq\i9,l directness, if I may so say, visibleness, in all 
things ; they behold God in everything, not remotely, 
not through the different processes wliich a more calm 
and sagacious observer cannot fail to discern. Illustrate 
this from the contrast between the more or less poetical 
portions of the records. The Psalm says, “ God slew 
mighty kings,’’ yet from the History we know what 
human agency was employed in tlie slaughter of Sisera, 
and Sihon the Amorite, and Og of Bashan. So, too, the 
Psalm overwhelms Pharaoh as well as his host in the 
Ked Sea ; in the History there is not a word about Pha- 
raoh ; it is difficult to suppose that the historian would 
have been silent on so momentous a fact. Hence there 
grows up inevitably a conftict, or at least a seeming 
conflict, between the religion of one age and the religion 
of another, or between the thought and the religion of 
the same age. The thought, indeed, may not be less 
religious, and be instinct with as profound a sense of 
the })ower and providence of God ; but it will naturally 
trace, and delight to trace, all the intermediate agencies, 
physical or moral, set in motion or endowed with active 
power by God, which religion, or that which assumes 
the exclusive name of religion, thinks it duty, piety, 
faith, to overlook or repudiate. This repudiation is laid 
down at once as the test and the measure of faith. I 
cannot but think the historian who labours to recon- 
cile the Jewish history, where not declaredly supernatural, 
with common probability, with the concurrent facts, 
usages, opinions of the time and place, not a less sincere, 
certainly not a less wise believer, than those who, 
without authority, h(‘ap marvel on inarA^d, and so per- 
haps alienate minds which might otherwise acqiiiese in 
VOL. I. h 
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religious belief. If it is dangerous to lighten tho 
burthen, it is more dangerous to overload the faith, 
at least of reasoning mankind. 

Thus fully receiving what are usually called, in the 
New Testament, signs, and wonders, and powers (the 
word miracle has assumed a special sense), inexplicable, 
as far as I can discern, by any ordinary causes, or by 
any fortuitous concurrence of circumstances ; admitting 
this as an integral part of Christian faith, I must acknow- 
ledge that I do not see without apprehension, the whole 
truth and authority of Christianity rested, as even now 
it is, by some very able writers, on what is called the 
“ argument from miracles.” Whatever may have been 
the case in older times, in the times of the Law and tho 
promulgation of the Gospel, God has for many centuries 
been pleased to reveal himself to mankind in a less strik- 
ing, it may be, or less impressive, yet, according to what 
we must presume, a more fitting way. By the law of 
Divine government, the supernatural — I use the word 
in its ordinary sense — has vanished altogether from the 
actual world, the world of our life and experience. At 
the same time, that which is called a mythic period has 
swallowed up all that supernatural part of the ancient 
history of Greece and Eoine which at one time com- 
manded almost universal credence. These wonders 
among the heathen were believed to be as true as Holy 
Writ, only they were attributed to diabolic agencies. 
And in the same manner the belief in continuous mi- 
racles, which long previiiled in the whole Church, which 
is even yet fondly cherished, though in a still contracting 
part of it, and everywhere among some of the lower and 
more ignorant classes (held by the more enlightened to 
be superstitious), has gradually withered aw^ay from tho 
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mind of man. The supernatural in all modern history 
lias quietly receded or been relegated into the fanciful 
realm of Fable. The post- Apostolic miracles liave gra- 
dually dropped out of the Protestant Creed. Among 
the more enlightened Homan Catholics, the mass of 
miracle has been slowly winnowed and purified. From 
the day that the Benedictine Dom Bninart published, 
unrebuked, the sincere and genuine Acts of tlie Mar- 
tyrs, the older Martyrologies, the Golden Legend, the 
Greek Menologics, very much the larger portion of the 
marvels in the vast volumes of the Ikdlandists, have 
melted away into tlie dim jiage of legend ; and legend 
became anotlier word for tlie imaginative and fictitious. 
Even tlie gallant attempt of Dr. Newman to vindicate 
some of the post- Apostolic miracles produced no great 
effect, except upon those already ju'edetermined, and who 
made it a point of conscience to beli(‘ve, or to jiersuade 
tliemselves that they believed, the utmost. Yet the selec- 
tion of a few for his d('fou<*e (though Dr. Newman would, 
no doubt, draw the inferen(‘e that the reality of these in- 
volved the reality of the rest) acted virtually as an aban- 
donment of all but that chosen few. And if J )r. Newman’s 
intrepidity and unrivalled logical skill in conducting this 
forlorn hope of defence or aggression did not succeed, 
who can hope to escaj^e failure ? The miracle which per- 
plexed Gibbon, that of the martyrs of Africa, }Yho spoke 
after their tongues were cut out, proves to be a fact of 
common occurrence in the East, has binm witnessed by 
many men of most trustworthy observation and anything 
but sceptical character, and is accounted for on anatomi- 
(‘al principles with perfect certainty. The miraculous 
frustration of Julian’s attempt to rehuild the Temple, 
for which Warburton fought with all his contemptuous 

6 2 
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power and subtle ingenuity, is treated by historian 
after historian as an event to be explained by natural 
causes. The miracles wliich are frequently springing 
up in our own day in Southern and Roman Catholic 
countries, the Gift of Tongues among ourselves (many 
others might bo adduced from the obscure annals of our 
own lower religionists), are entertained by the mass of 
the Christian world with utter apathy, awaken a passing 
idle cuiuosity, are treated with angry scorn or received 
with a quiet smile, and sink into oblivion. 

Thus the Scri])ture miracles stand more and more 
alone and isolated. It seems to he the inevitable 
consequence, a consequence, we may presume, not un- 
designed by God, that, being more strongly contrasted 
with actual experience, and with the vast development 
of the study and knowledge of natural causes, their 
force should diminish. As such events recede, and 
must recede further into remoter distance and become 
more at issue with our ordinary daily thoughts and 
opinions, the belief becomes a stronger demand upon 
the faith. Men believe in miracles because they are 
religious : I doubt their becoming religious through the 
belief in miracles. Some may look back with idle 
regret to what they call the Ages of Faith. I confess 
this is to me repulsive. Write of those times with calm, 
considerate candour, if you will, with devout admiration. 
But, in our day, such language is but folly persuading 
itself that it is wisdom because it thinks itself to be 
piety. It seems to make common cause between that 
which mankind has generally discarded as the object of 
belief, and that which I trust it will ever retain. I 
am not prepared to put on the same level, faith in the 
Gospels, and faith in the Golden Legend. 
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For at the same time, and seemingly with equal 
steps, the moral and religious majesty of Christianity 
has expanded on the mind of man. The j-cligious in- 
stincts of man have felt themselves more fully and 
perfectly satisfied by the Gospel of Christ. These 
instincts will still cleave to those truths which are the 
essence of religion, which are religion, while that which 
is temporary and belongs to another period of thought 
and knowledge, will gradually fall away. 

Christianity, at its first promulgation by our Lord and 
his Apostles, was an appeal to the conscience, the 
moral sense, the innate religiousness of mankind : not 
so much to the wonder, the awe, the reverence, as to 
f(?elings more deeply seated in his nature — less to the 
imagination than to the spiritual being of man. Its 
wonders (admit the miracles to the utmost extent) were 
rare and occasional; its promises, its hopes, its reme- 
dial, and reconciling, and sanctifying, and self-sacri- 
ficing, and sorrow-assuaging, and heaven-aspiring w^ords 
wcl'e addressed to the universal human heart. Is not 
this, in some degree, foreshown in the Gospel? Among 
tlie signs of His coming, after having recounted his 
wonderful cures of all diseases and infirmities, the 
.Saviour seems to rise to, to lay the ultimate stress on, 
the simple words, ^‘and i\iG po(yi^ have the Gospel preached 
to them"' To this moral test the Saviour himself seems 
to submit his own wonderful works. How were his 
works to bo distinguished from those at that time 
thought equally true and equally wonderful, only that 
they were ascribed to Beelzebub, the Spirit of Evil? 
It was by their beneficence, their oppugnancy to evil, 
a test cognisable by, and only cognisable by, the con- 
science or moral sense of man. 
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For the perpetuity of religion, of the true religion, that 
of Christ, I have no misgivings. So long as there are 
'women and gorrow in this mortal world, so long there will 
be the religion of the emotions, the religion of the affec- 
tions. Sorrow will have consolation which it can only find 
in the Gospel. So long as there is the sense of goodness, 
the sense of the misery and degradation of evil, there will 
be the religion of what we may call the moral necessities 
of our nature, the yearning for rescue from sin, for recon- 
ciliation with an All-holy God. So long as the spiritual 
wants of our higher being require an authoritative 
answer ; so long as the human mind cannot but conceive 
its imaginative, discursive, creative, inventive thought 
to be something more tlian a mere faculty or innate 
or acquired power of the material body ; so long as 
there are aspirations towards immortality ; so long as man 
has a conscious soul, and feels that soul to be his real 
self, liis imperishable self, — so long there will be tlio 
religion of reason. As it was the moral and religious 
superiority of Christianity, in other words, tlie love of 
God, diffused by Christ, “by God in Christ,” which 
mainly subdued and won the world, so that same 
power will retain it in willing and perpetual subjection. 
The strengtli of Christianity will rest, not in the excited 
imagination, but in the heart, the conscience, the under- 
standing of man. 

. Since the publication of my work, during above thirty 
years, many books liave appeared which throw light on 
every period of Jewish history. On the ancient history, 
the most important, no doubt, as the most comprehen- 
sive, is the great w ork of Ewajd . I must acknowledge, 
as regttiids the modern German schools of oriticiam, pro- 
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fane as well as sacred, that my difficulty is more often 
with their dogmatism than with their daring criticism. 
If they destroy dominant theories, they rarely do not 
endeavour to compensate for this, by constructing theo- 
ries of their own, I must say in general on the most 
arbitrary conjecture, and assert these theories with as 
much certitude, and even intolerance, contemptuous in- 
tolerance, as the most orthodox and conservative writers. 
This dogmatism appears to me to be the inherent fault 
of the ‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel.^ It is a book 
Nvhich no one can read without instruction, few without 
admiration of the singular acuteness in bringing remote 
and scattered incidents to bear on some single point, 
the indefatigable industry, the universal erudition, the 
general reverent, I would willingly write religious, tone 
throughout ; and this notwithstanding the contemptuous 
arrogance with which Ewald insulates himself from all 
his learned bro'thren, and assumes an autocracy not in 
liis own sphere alone, but in the whole world of reli- 
gion, letters, and politics. But Ewald seems to have 
attempted (he has no doiibt of his own success) an utter 
impossibility. That the Hebrew records, especially tho 
Books of Moses, may have been compiled from various 
documents, and it may be at an uncertain time, all this is 
assuredly a legitimate subject of incpiiry. There may be 
some certain discernible marks and signs of difference in 
age and authorship. But that any critical microscope, 
in tho nineteenth century, can be so excpiisite and so 
powerful as to dissect the whole with perfect nicety, 
to decompose it, and assign each separate paragraph to 
its special origin in three, four, or five, or more, inde- 
pendent documents, each of which has contributed its 
part, this seems to me a task which no mastery of the 
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Hebrew language, witli all its kindred tongues, no 
discernment, however fine and discriminating, chn 
achieve. In this view (to raise but one objection), the 
ultimate compiler must have laid his hand very lightly 
on the original documents, which still, it seems, through- 
out point unerringly to their age and author ; he must 
have been singularly wanting in skill and in care in 
stringing together his loose materials. He must have 
built up his scattered fragments with extraordinary 
indifference or extraordinary negligence (of this, more 
hereafter), if a critic of our days can (as a scientific 
architect assigns part of a mediceval cathedval to one or 
another century, to one or another builder) resolve. these 
most ancient records into their primeval elements, and 
that with a certitude which permits no doubt. I must 
confess that I read Ewald ever with increasing wonder 
at his unparalleled ingenuity, his surpassing learning, 
but usually with decreasing conviction. I should like 
an Ewald to criticise Ewald. Yet Ewald’s is a won- 
derful, I hardly scruple to use the word of Hr. Stanley, 
a noble work. 

If of Ew^ald I would express myself with profound re- 
spect, of another, in some degree of the same school, I 
would speak with friendly affection. I have known few 
persons in life so intimately, who so strongly impressed 
me with their profound and sincere religion, as the late 
Baron Bunsen. And this, with his wonderful range of 
knowledge, gives an irresistible charm to his writings (I 
speak not here of his work on Egypt, but of his ‘ Gott in 
Geschirhte/ his ^ Bibel-Werk,* and the parts of his great 
book, ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ relating to Christian 
history). But he seems to me to labour under the same 
toe common infirmity, the passion for making history 
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without historical materials. In this conjectural his- 
tory, founded on conjectural grounds, he is as positive 
and peremptory (they often differ) as Ewald him- 
self. I confess that I have not much sympathy for 
this, not making bricks without straw, but making 
bricks entirely of straw, and offering them as solid 
materials. If I have nothing but jioetry, I am con- 
tent with poetry ; I do not believe in the faculty of 
transforming poetry into history. I fear that on some 
subjects we must be content to be ignorant ; when facts 
and characters appear only in a loose, imaginative dress, 
wo cannot array tliein in the close and symmetrical 
habiliments of historic times. I admire the industry, 
feel deep interest in the speculations of such WTiters, 
honoiu' them for throwing even dubious illumination, 
as they unquestionably do, on the dark places of the 
annals of mankind. I fully appreciate w hat I may call 
the side lights thrown on history by the wonderful 
discoveries in ethnology and the science of language. 
But when I am reduced to conjecture (and that not 
seldom), I submit to conjecture : I claim not greater 
authority than more or less of probability. I retain 
firmly what I hold to be history ; but where history is 
found only in wdiat I may call a less historic form, 
though it may no doubt contain much latent history, 
when I cannot fully discriminate how much, I leave 
it in its native form ; I attempt not to make it solid and 
substantial history. 

I pretend not to have traversed the interminable 
field of German inquiry relating to the early Hebrew 
annals, extending from Eichliorn and De AVette to 
Bleek, one of the latest and best of the school. There 
has been a strong reaction, it is well known, in Ger- 
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many against this, vulgarly called Rationalistic, criti- 
cism. The school of Eichhorn and De Wette (not to 
go back to Spinoza), of Roseniniiller, of Gesenius, 
Sehleiermacher, Winer, Ewald (very different men), to 
say nothing of Pauliis, Strauss, and those to whom 
Strauss is orthodoxy, has been confronted by Hengsteii- 
berg, Keil, liavernick, and others. This reaction has 
been hailed and welcomed by many devout men, both 
in Germany and in England, as a complete triumph. 
I must say that, as far as my knowledge extends, I 
doubt this. But time will show. In the mean time 
these opinions and modes of inquiry have spread into 
other countries ; they are taking a more brilliant 
vesture in the world- wide language of France. . In the 
Protestant Church they have some very bold advo- 
cates. They meet us constantly, more or less disguised, 
in the higher literature of Paris. jM. Ernest Renan 
(his works bear only incidentally on Jewisli history) 
displays in his brilliant writings the inimitable gift of 
discussing the most abstruse subjects with a vivacity 
and t ranslu cent perspicuity rare oven in F rane e. To 
another French writer, antagonistic in some respects to 
M. Renan (his review of 31. liman’s great work is to 
me a perfect model of learning and candour), 31. Adam 
Franck, I owe great obligations, and am proud of the 
coincidence of some of our opinions. Any one who 
wishes to have a clear view of Ewald’s and other 
theories on the subject will read with interest a late 
work of 31. Nicolas, whose other disquisitions, even 
where I do not agree with them, seem to me of value. 
In this country, the very industrious and honest w ork oi 
Dr. Davidson, which lias just appeared (I differ, entirely 
^ w^ be seen^ front many of his conclusions), >yill givo 
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a wide view of these opinions to the English reader. I 
might have wished that tliis author with German learn- 
ing had not taken to German lengthiness, and to 
some German obscurity. 

There are two theories between which range all the 
conclusions of what may be called the critical school : 
1. That the Pentateuch in its present form is' of very 
late date, the reign of Hezekiah, Josiah, Manasseh, or 
even subsequent to these. From what materials it was 
formed, and on the antiquity of those materials, opinions 
vary infinitely. 

2. That the Pentateuch even in its present form is of 
very high antiquity, as high as the time of Moses ; but 
that it has uiuh^rgone many interpolations, some addi- 
tions, and much modification, extending to the lan- 
guage, in successive ages. 

If I am to clioose, I am most decidedly for the 
second. For one passage which betrays a later writer 
or compiler, there are twenty which it seems in my 
judgement that no compiler at any of the designated 
periods could or would liave imagined or invented, or 
even introduced. Tlie whole is unquestionably ancient 
(I speak not of the authorship), only particular and 
separable passages being of later origin.^ 

^ A m<*nt view (not, I think, ori- I unerringly true. F.vcn the wonders 
ginal) assigns the PentateucJi to the ! are Kgy|)tiaii, and exclusively Egyptian, 
age of Sanuiel. This appears to me by But for tin? two or three centuries be- 
no means a hap])y conjecture. Among tweoii the Exodus and Samuel, all in- 
the most remai’kable |.)oints in the Re- tcrcourse with I’^gyi^t seems to have 
cord ill 1‘htodiis is the intimate and been entirely broken olf. Between the 
familiar knowledge of Egypt. All the Exodus and tlie Egyptian wife of Solo- 
allusions with which it tceins to the mon (excepting an adventure with an 
polity, laws, usages, manners, pro- Egyptian slave in David’s wars), there 
ductious, aits, to the wJioJe Egyptian is no word which betrays relation to 
life, with which we have lately become i Egypt. During the Judges, the Is- 

well hicquainted, are mirtutely and r ra^’tei are warred upon and war with 
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There is a Jewish school of very profound learning, 
which, though chiefly confining itself to researches into 
the histoiy of their i*ace subsequent to the return from 
the Captivity, yet discusses the authenticity, authority, 
authorship, and integrity of the earlier Scriptures. 
All these, as far as I am acquainted with their works, 
write with the freedom and boldness of German criticism. 
Their vast and intimate knowledge of the Rabbinical 
writings and of the whole range of Jewish literature, 
the philosophical inquiries of some into the liistory and 
development of the language (F first, who is still a Jew, 
Delitzsch of Hanover, a convert ; on these men compare 
Bunsen, ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ vol. iii. p. 172), 
render their writings of peculiar value and interest. I 
cannot pretend to a wide knowledge of this literature. 
Much of it is scattered about in periodical works, ephe- 
meral and rare. I have profited, however, by the new 
work of Jost, ‘Geschichte des Judenthums,’ by the 
‘ Gescliichte des Volkes Israel ’ of Herzfeld, by the 
writings of the indefatigable Zunz, whose industry is 
almost appalling even in Germany ; by one of Geiger’s, 
author of the excellent treatise ‘ Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthum genommen?’ the ‘IJrschrift und 
Uebersetzungen der BibeL’ The writings of many 
others, Rappoport, the Luzzatos, Rhilipson, are known 
to me only by name and by citations from their works. 
The very learned Essays of 31. 3Iunk relate to the latter 
period, the history and philosophy of the Jews during 
the 31iddle Ages. I have not neglected the later 
writings of M. Salvador; his first I knew before the 
publication of my work. 

all the ^ordering nations, of liigypt not j well ns of those of Samuel, seem igno< 
a word. The \^riter of that book, as j rant of the ejcistence of sugh a countrj 
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The study of Egyptian antiquities, Egyptology as it 
is called, has made great progress during the last thirty 
years. I liave endeavoured to follow up its discoveries 
with some attention, and their connexion, as far at least 
as it has been traced or supposed to be traced, with the 
Hebrew history. The result will appear in the course 
of the work. I must confess that the system, or many 
systems, of chronology framed out of the Egyptian 
monuments, and, if I may call it so, history, appear to 
me to result in utter and hopeless confusion. It is pos- 
sible, even probable, that we have attained to a happy 
conjectural date for the Exodus, between 1310 and 1320 
B.c. The rest I abandon, I will not say to the contempt, 
but to tlie repudiation, as altogether unhistorical, of a 
late writer, my friend Sir George Come wall Lewis. My 
own views were fully developed before I bad the ad- 
vantage of reading his work. With him I fully concur 
in rejecting all schemes of chronology, I am bold 
enough to say (with one or two exceptional and some- 
what dubious dates) anterior to the Olympiads. On 
some points as to Egyptian discoveri<^s it will be seen 
that I strongly differ from Sir George I^ewis. 

As to what is called the Bible Chronology of the early 
period, every well-read man knows that there is no such 
tiling.*^ So common a book as T)r. Hales’s ‘ Chronology ’ 

• It is certainly a curious fact that thorized printers of the Bible, the 
it is impossible to juscertaiii when, and Stationers’ Company, the Universiti»'s 
by what authoi ity, what is usually ' of Oxford, Cambiklge, and Kdinbmgh, 
called the Bible Chronology found its have no reeoid of tJie innovation, 
way into the margin of our English Is it right to continue to give, appa- 
Bibles. Being Archbishop Usher’s. t)r rently, the autln)rity of tJie Church of 
Scaliger’s modified by Usher, it cannot England to that which has no such 
of course be earlier than the Restora- authority? — to make that part of the 
tion ; no doubt it appeai*ed in its pre- English Bible which is no part of it? 
sent place very much later. The ati- 
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will show that there are nearly two hundred schemes, 
professedly founded on the Scriptures, differing in the 
dates of the great events to the amount of a thousand 
years ; that there are at least four conflicting statements 
in the different copies and versions of the Old Testa- 
ment. I confess my conclusion is, that there is 
neither present ground nor future hope for any precise 
or trustworthy chronology; and I am content to ac- 
quiesce in ignorance, where knowledge seems unat- 
tainable. The only result which I am disposed to 
venture on historic grounds (the geological question I 
leave to the geologists, who, as far ns I am concerned, 
have full scope for their calculations) is, tliat the Law 
and polity of ]\rosGs arc of much later date in the history 
of mankind than Is commonly tliought. This in itself can 
raise no religious objection, which will not apply, and 
much more strongly, to the time of the coming of Christ. 

With the chronology is closely connected the question 
of the numbers in the Hebrew Scriptures, to which I 
cannot but think that more than due W(‘ight has been 
lately assigned.'^ I will observe that, if accuracy in 
numbers is to determine the historical credibility and 

^ “ 'Tis to be remarked that all kinds afterwards they came to he set do^^i 
of numbers are uncertain in ancient in words at largo. And while they 
manuscripts, and have been subject to wore in letters, as s(.me might have 
much greater corniptiDns than any been worn out arid lost in ancienter 
other part of the text, and that for a copies, so others were, hy the lesem- 
very obvious rejL'on. Any alteration hlance of s«:tme letters, very like to be 
in other places commonly atlects the mistikeu. Is or could more memorit‘S 
sense or grammar, and is more readily serve them so well to correct mistakes 
perceived by the reader and Iran- :us in other matters.” Bujnet, on Ar- 
Bcriber.” Hume's Essay on Populous- tide VI. He adds: “In thc^c matters 
ness of Ancient Nations. our Cbrndi has made no decision, and 

“All the numbers of persons, as so divines are left to a just freedom m 
Well as of years, might also have been them.” 

Written in numerical letters, though 
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value of ancient writers, there must be a vast holo- 
caust offered on the stern altar of historic tnith. Jose- 
phus must first be thrown upon the hecatomb, without 
hope of redemption. Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote 
must load up, with averted eyes, the firstborn of 
Grecian History. The five million and a quarter in the 
army of Xerxes, must destroy all faith in the whole 
account of the Persian invasion by our venerable Hero- 
dotus. Diodorus, with all that we know of Cfesias 
and that class, must follow. Niebuhr and Sir George 
Lewis, if they agree in nothing else, must agree in the 
sacrifice of Livy. I must confess that I have some fear 
about Ciesar himself. At all events, there must be one 
wide sweep of, I think, the whole of Oriental history. 
Beyond all people, indeed, the Jews seem to have 
had almost a passion for large numbers. Compare 
Chronicles with Kings : the later comj^iler almost in- 
variably rises above tlie older. Josephus soars high 
above both. But what is Josephus to the llabbins? 
Only till'll from tlie siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus to tliat of Hither under Hadrian 1 

There were, indeed, peculiar reasons why the Jews 
should be tempted to magnify their numbers, especially 
at the time of the Exodus. The current argument 
against them, at Alexandria and elsewhere, seems to 
have been that they were a miserable and insignificant 
horde* of lepers, cast out of Egypt in scorn and contempt. 
Tluur national pride would be tempted, not merely to 
the legitimate boast of the wondm’S of their Exodus, 
but to magnify their importance from a distinguished 
tribe to a powerful nation. The habit of swelling their 
numbers would grow and become inveterate. 

Above thirty years ago, I expressed my opinion that 
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the numbers as they appear in our present Sacred 
Books were untenable ; all further inquiry has con- 
firmed me in this view. Maintain the numbers as they 
stand, I see no way, without one vast continuous miracle, 
out of the difficulties, contradictions, improbabilities, im- 
possibilities. Reduce them, and all becomes credible, 
consistent, and harmonious. By tlie natural multiplica- 
tion of the family, or even tribe of Jacob, during their 
longer or shorter sojourn in Egypt (without good Bishop 
Patrick’s desperate suggestion, that the Hebrew mothers 
were blessed with six children at a birth), the nation of 
Jacob’s descendants at the Exodus becomes numerous 
enough to be formidable to their masters; but not 
such a vast horde as to be unmanageable in its move- 
ments and marches, too vast to form one camp, to be 
grouped together at tlie foot of Sinai, to pass forty 
years, with only occasional miraculous supplies (all of 
which we hear in the record), to be at first repelled 
from the Holy Land, to appear afterwards as the con- 
querors, but not unresisted conquerors. 

I have refrained from expanding the early history to 
any great extent. I could not do so without violating 
the proportions of the different parts, and involving 
myself in interminable discussions unsuited to liistory 
The history of the later period I have enlarged veiy 
considerably. 

On the Jews of the llliddle Ages the work of Deppiii" 
published since this book, is in my judgement the mosf 
full and valuable. It is superior to that of M. Beugnot,® 
which I had the opportunity of consulting (on Capefigue 
few historical inquirers wdll place any reliance) and to 


Lcs Juifs dans le Moyen Age, Paris, 1824. 
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the later work of M. Bedarride.^ The work of Seiior 
Amador de los Kios, on the Jews of Spain, lias become 
accessible by the translation of M. Magnabal (Paris, 
1861). But of all contributions to this subject, perhaps 
none is so valuable, from its copiousness, minuteness, it 
seems to me its accuracy, as the article in the Cyclo- 
padie of Ersch and Gruber, by M. Cassel.® This, I 
regret to say, I discovered but recently, not in time to 
avail myself so widely as I should have wished, of its 
treasures. It has the German fault, if it be a fault, 
of heaping up too much, and without sufficient order 
and pers2)icuity. 

In England have appeared (with many other works 
on parts of the subject) the ‘ G enius of Judaism ’ by the 
elder Mr. D israoH ; and many curious rambling notices 
of the Jews in various countries in the Autobiography 
of Dr. Wolff, supplementary to those in his Journals. 
Idiere are two or three other works, not without value, 
but inferior in research to those foreign ones named 
above. 

As to the topograpliy of tlie Holy Land, including 
that of Jerusalem, tlie writers, English, American, 
French, German, of all nations and languages, Homan 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, are countless, their name 
is ‘‘ Legion.” Though I have neglected few, yet I must 
name some, as pre-eminent. Niebuhr and Burc'khardt, 
with old lieland, were my chief authorities formerly. 


^ Les Juift en France, en Italic, et 
en Espagne, Paris, 1859. 

I'here are also other articles in 
the same Encyclopilclie, seemingly also 
by Jewish writers, especially a very 
good one on the Jewish coins, by 
VOL. I. 


Bertheau. It proves the authenticity 
of the Maccabean coins in favour of 
Bayer against Tychsen. Also the ar- 
ticles on Juden Emancipation, by 
Scheidler, and on Jiidische Literatur, 
by Steins* -heider. 
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now Dr. Eobinson and Arthur Stanley, who has the 
inimitable gift not only of enabling us to know, but 
almost to see foreign scenes which we have not had the 
good fortune ourselves to visit. 

I have written this Prefiice with reluctance, and only 
from an imperious sense of duty. It has been written 
for the promotion of peace. It may not please the 
extreme of either party ; but this will be rather in 
favour of its truth, at least of its moderation. If on 
such subjects some solid ground be not found on wliieli 
highly educaterl, reflective, reading, reasoning men may 
find firm footing, I can foresee nothing but a wide, a 
widening, I fear an irreparable, breach between the 
thought and the religion of England. A comprehen- 
sive, all-embracing, truly Catholic Christianity, which 
knows uhat is essential to religion, what is temporary 
and extraneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate 
adherence to things antiquated, and irreconcileable with 
advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and for 
ever, how many I know not, how far, I know still less. 
Avertat omen Deus ! 


I need hardly say that this Preface, in which the name of the 
lamented Sir George Comewall Lewis occurs more than once, had 
passed through the press before his sad and unexpected death. I 
wrote of him as living with reserve; I may now express my 
full admiration of a man whose recreations during the leisure 
afforded by his arduous olTicial and parliamentary duties — duties 
discharged as few can discharge them- were feats of scholarship 
which might try the erudition and research of the most recluse 
student. It is rare that a man who might have aspired to the very 
highest dignity in the Htate, might have done honour as Professor of 
Greek to the most learned University in Europe. His saltern ac- 
cumulem donis. 


April im, 1863 , 
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In presenting the concluding volume of this little work 
to the Public, the Author has to perform a task, partly 
of a highly grateful, partly of a less agreeable nature : 
tlie former in acknowledging tlie favour with which his 
volumes have been received, the latter in offering some 
explanation on certain points on which he has been 
misapprehended. The extensive circulation of his work 
will exculpate him from any charge of presumption in 
stating his views and opinions, which have thus a(*quired 
an importance, to wliich they could not otherwise 
pretend. 

Nothing is more curious, or more calculated to con- 
firm the veracity of the Old Testament history, than 
the remarkable j)icture which it presents of the gradual 
development of human society: the ancestors of the 
Jews, and the Jews themselves, pass tlirough every 
stiige of comparative (?ivilization. Tlic Almighty Kuler 
of the world, who had chosen them as conservators of 
tlie knowledge of his Unity and Providence, and of his 
slowly brightening promises of Redemption, perpetually 
interferes, so as to keep alive the remembrance of thcbO 
gi*eat truths, the object of their selection from manldnd ; 

c 2 
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and winch nothing less, it should seem, could have pre- 
served through so many ages. In other ^respects the 
chosen people appear to have been left to themselves to 
pass through the ordinary stages of the social state ; and 
to that social state their habits, opinions, and even their 
religious notions, were in some degree accommodated. 
God, who in his later revelation appeals to the reason 
and the heart, addressed a more carnal and superstitious 
people chiefly through their imagination and their 
senses. The Jews were in fact more or less barbarians, 
alternately retrograding and improving, up to the “ ful- 
ness of time,*’ when Christianity, the religion of civilized 
and enlightened man, was to reveal in all its perfection 
the nature of the beneficent Creator, and tlio offer of 
immortality through the redemption of our blessed 
Saviour. To trace this gradual progress was the design 
of our earlier history : and according to this view, on 
one hand, the objections of Volney and those who con- 
sider the Books of Closes as a late compilation, on the 
other, those of Bayle and Voltaire against the I'utriarchs 
and their descendants, fall to the ground at once. Tho 
seeming authorization of fierce and sanguinary acts, 
which frequently occur in the Hebrew annals, resolves 
itself into no more than this — that tho Deity did not 
yet think it time to correct tho savage, I will add, 
unchristian spirit, inseparable from that period of tho 
social state. In fact, in our reverence for ‘'tlio Bible,” 
we are apt to throw back the full liglit of Christianity 
on the Older Volume ; but we should ever remember, 
that the best and wisest of the Jews were not Christians 
they had a shadow, but only a shadow, of good things 
to come. In some places an awful reverence for that 
Being whom no man hath seen at any time,” induces 
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the Author to attach a figurative or allegorical, rathei 
than a literal sense to the words of the Old Testa* 
ment. 

It has been suggested, that the Author has not suffi- 
ciently. regarded the “ inspiration ” of the Word of God. 
His views of inspiration are nearly those of Tillotson, 
Seeker, and Warburtoii. A spurious notion,” says the 
latter, be'gotten by superstition in the Jewish Clmrch, 
and nursed up by piety in the Christian, hath passed, as 
it were, into a kind of article of faith, that every word 
and letter of the New Testament (the Bible) was dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit in such a manner, as that the 
writers were but the passive organs, through whicli his 
language was conveyed.” Warburtoii proceeds, with his 
usual vigour, to show the objections to this opinion ; 
but tlie Author prefers subjoining the lucid statement of 
the present eminently learned Bishop of London (Blom- 
iield). ‘"This supposition permits us to believe, what 
indeed we cannot deny to be probable, that Moses may 
have possessed many sources of inforination, from which 

» 'riiere is a dinu.ulty as to the [ ment of the Clmrch. Till Jerome, no 
tlieory of the strit’t verl;al inspiration one of the Cliristian Katliers, except 
of the Oltl Testament, out of which I jMjrhaps Origen, knew Hebrew. All 
see not Inm' a Christian is to fin<i his this time then tlie Christian world 
way. Is it the Hebrew or the Creek was without the true, genuine, only 
LXX., of which every sentence, phrase, inspired Scripture. For above ten 
W'Did, svllable, is thus inspired ? ICvery centuries more the Church was de- 
oiie knows, or ought to know', how pendent on the fidelity and Hebrew 
inmh theydifl’er, not only in the sense, knowledge of Jerome, for the inspired 
hut in omissions and additional pas- Word of Coil. Luther must have 
sages, found in one, not in the other, been, in this view', a greater benefactor 
It will be said, of course tlie Hebrew, to mankind, than his fondest admirers 
Ihit the writers of the New 'festament, suppose, hy his ap|>eal to the Hebrew 
when their citations are verbally ac- original; and was Imther an infallible 
eiiiate, usiudly quote the LXX. For authority for every word and syllable? 
three or four centuries till the time of — 1863, 

Jerome, the LXX. was the Old 'Tastu- 
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he would be enabled to draw the most material circum- 
stances of the early history of mankind, without being 
indebted for his knowledge of them to the immediate 
inspiration of God. Thus much we may conclude with 
certainty, that where he did possess the means of accu- 
rate knowledge, tlie Holy Spirit would not interpose to 
instruct him; since God, assuredly, never makes an 
extraordinary exertion of his power to effect that which 
may be brought about by the ordinary operation of 

human means And in 

general we ought to be cautious of asserting a revela- 
tion, wlien tlie lower kind of spiritual interference, {i e. 
the Superintendence of the Holy Spirit), acting upon 
the materials of human knowledge, would be sufficient 
to produce the same result.” ^ A late writer,"^ of groat 
good sense and inety, seems to tliink, that inspii’atiou 
may safely be limited to doctrinal points, exclusive of 
those which are purely historical. This view, if correct, 
would obviate many difficulties. 


The character of Moses has likewise been thought, by 
some of his friends, open to excei>tion. Among the 
testimonies to the Divine legation of Moses, few have 
appeared to him more convincing than the otherwise 
insurmountable difficulties over which the Lawgiver 
triumphed; and the Divine wisdom, goodness, and 
remarkable adaptation to the circumstam-c s of the times, 
manifested in the laws themselves : on these points ho 
has fully enlarged. It is possible that, wishing to avoid 
the tone of a theological treatise, ho may sometimes 

^ ‘ Dissei-tation on the Know^Jfige of « Mr. Hin.ls: compai-e Dr. Whato 
a Promised Kedeemer/ p. 9 : compiire ly’.s StmiioH on Truth in his admirable 
the note. < EbSfiys on St. Paul.* 
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have left the reader to infer that which was constantly 
present to his own mind. Too much, it is also said, is 
ascribed to the liawgiver ; too little to the Divine source 
of his wisdom. On this subject his view is that of 
Ilishop Warburton, who seems to have unanswerably 
proved, that the “wisdom of the Egyptians,” in all 
which, according to St. Stephen, in tlie Acts, “ Moses 
was learned, and mighty in words and in deeds,^ was 
political wisdom. That strong-minded writer, having 
laid down the following maxim — “ God, in the moral 
government of the world, never does in an extraordinary 
way, that which can be equally effected in an ordinary ” 
— thus proceeds: — ‘^In the separation of the Israelites, a 
civil polity and national religion were to be established 
and incorporat(*d by God himself ; and, for that end, he 
appointed an under-agent or instrument. Therefore, in 
this work of legislation, either the agent was to under- 
stand the government of a people, and to bo ca])able of 
following the general plan df‘livcr('d to him by God, for 
the erection of the extraordinary policy ; or else he was 
not to understand the government of a jjcople, and so 
God, in the conduct of the plan, was at every step to 
interfere and dire(*t his ignorance and inability. Now, 
as this perpetual interposition might be spared by the 
choice of an able leader, we eoncludo, on the maxim laid 
down, that God would certainly employ such an one in 
the execution of his purpose.” At all events, far higher 
and unanswerable authority, if it does not confirm this 
view, authorizes us to speak of Moses as the Lawgiver — 
that is the general language of the New Testament — 
“Did not IVIoses give you the Law?” (John vii. 19); 
“ Moses gave you circumcision ” (ibid . 22). See, also, 
John viii. 5, 1, 17. ** Moses, because of the hardness 
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of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives 
(Matt. xix. 8 ; 3Iark x. 9). 

In the answers to ]\Iarsham, Speneer, and Warhiirtoii, 
as to the Egyptian origin of some of the subordinate 
institutions of tho Hebrews, and to JVIiehaelis, in ]iis 
learned investigation of the Old Arabian mariners, the 
Author discovers inucli unnecessary passion, and but 
little reason. 

To conclude — in tlie works of writers hostile to Keve- 
lation, the Autlior lias seen many objections, emharniss- 
ing to those who take up a narrow system of interpreting 
the Hebrew writings ; to those wlio adopt a moie 
rational latitude of exposition, none. 
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HISTOEY OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK 1. 

THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 

Prefatory Remarks — Life of Abraham — Isaac — Jacob — Progress 
of Civilization — Observations on the Patriarchal History. 

The Jews, without reference to their religious belief, 
tire among the most remarkable people in the annals of 
mankind. Sprung from one stock, tliey pass the infancy 
of their nation in a state of servitude in a foreign country, 
where, nevertheless, they increase so rapidly, as to ap- 
pear on a sudden the fierce and iiTesistible conquerors 
of their native valleys in Palestine. There they settle 
down under a form of government and code of laws 
totally unlike those of any other rude or civilized com- 
munity. They sustain a long and doubtful conflict, 
sometimes enslaved, sometimes victorious, with the neigh- 
bouring tribes. At length, united under one monai’chy, 
they gradually rise to the rank of a powerful, opulent, 
and commercial people. Subsequently, weakened by 
internal discord, they are overwhelmed by the vast 
monarcliies which arose on the banks of tlie Euphrates, 
and are transplanted into a foreign region. They are 
partially restored, by the generosity or policy, of the 
Eastern sovereigns, to their native land. They are en- 
gaged in wars of the most romantic gallantry in asser- 
tion of their independence, against the Syro-Grecian 
successors of Alexander. Under Herod, tliey rise to 
\OL. I. B 
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a second era of splendour, as a dependent kingdom 
of Kome : finally, they make tlie last desperate resist- 
ance to the universal dominion of the Caesars. Scat- 
tered from that period over the face of the earth — 
hated, scorned, and oppressed, tliey subsist, a numerous 
and often a thriving people; and in all the changes 
of manners and opinions retain their ancient institu- 
tions, their national character, and their indelible hope 
of restoration to grandeur and happiness in their native 
land. Thus the history of this, perhaps the only un- 
mingled, race, which can boast of high antiquity, leads 
us through every gradation of society, and brings us 
into contact with almost every nation which commands 
our interest in the ancient world ; the migratory pas- 
toral population of Asia ; Egypt, the mysterious parent 
of arts, science, and legislation ; the Arabian Desert ; 
the Hebrew theocracy under the form of a federative 
agricultural republic; their kingdom powerful in war 
and splendid in peace ; Babylon, in its magnificence 
and downfal ; Grecian arts and luxury endeavouring to 
force an unnatural refinement within the pale of the 
rigid Mosaic institutions ; Koman anus waging an exter- 
minating war with the independence even of the small- 
est states ; it descends, at length, to all the changes in 
the social state of the modern European and Asiatic 
nations. 

The religious history of this people is no less singu- 
lar. In the narrow slip of land inhabited by tlunr 
tribes the worship of one iilmighty Creator of the Uni- 
verse subsists, as in its only sanctuary. In every stage 
of society, under the pastoral tent of Abraham, and in 
the sumptuous temple of Solomon, the same creed main- 
tains its inviolable simplicity. During their long inter- 
course with foreign nations in Egypt and Babylon. 
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though the primitive habits and character of the He- 
brew nation were greatly modified, and perhaps some 
theological notions engrafted on their original tenets, 
this primary distinction still remains ; after several pe- 
riods of almost total apostasy, it revives in all its vigour. 
Nor is this merely a sublime speculative tenet, it is the 
basis of their civil constitution, and of their national 
character. As there is but one Almighty God, so 
there is but one people under his especial protection, 
the descendants of Abraham. Hence their civil and 
religious history are inseparable. The God of the 
chosen j^eople is their temporal as well as spiritual 
sovereign ; he is not merely their legislator, but also 
the administrator of their laws. Their land is his gift, 
held from him, as from a feudal liege-lord, on certain 
conditions. He is tlieir leader in war, their counsellor 
in peace. Their ha2:)piness or adversity, national as 
well as individual, depends solely and immediately on 
their maintenance or neglect of the divine institutions. 
Such was the common ]K)pular religion of the Jews, as 
it apjiears in all their records, in tlieir law, their liistory, 
their poetry, and their moral philosophy. Hence, to 
the mere speculative inquirer, the study of the human 
race presents no phenomenon so singular as the charac- 
ter of this extraordinary people ; to the Christian, no 
chapter in the histoiy of mankind can bc^ more instructive 
or important, than tluit which contains the rise, progress, 
and downfal of his religious ancestors. 

Abraham,*' the Father of the Faithful, holds an emi- 
nent place in all (Oriental tradition, not only among 
the Jews, but likewise among the Persians, Arabians, 


■ The history of the Jews properly j All anterior to this in the Mosaic 
commences with the call oi^Abraham. | records is tlie history of mankind. 
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and perhaps the Indians.'* It is difficult to say how far 
these legends may have been propagated by the Mo- 
hammedan conquests, for our knowledge of the history 
and literature of Eastern nations, anterior to the H^ira, 5 
is still limited and unsatisfactory. The Arabian accounts 
of Abraham, adopted into the Koran, are no doubt 
much older than Mohammed ; but whether they were 
primitive traditions, or embellishments of their authen- 
tic history, originating among the Jews themselves, is a 
question perhaps impossible to decide.*^ The simplicity 
of the narrative in the Book of Genesis stands in re- 
markable contrast with the lofty pretensions which the 
patriarch assumes in these legends, as the teacher not 
merely of religious truth, but of science, arithmetic, 
mathematics, and astronomy, to the Egyptians.*' 

Abram was the son of Terah, the head of a pas- 
toral family consisting of three sons, Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran. Haran, probably the eldest, died early, 
leaving a son named Lot ; Abram was married to Sarah, 
daughter of Terah by another wife ; Nalior married Mil- 
cah, a daughter of Haran. Their native place was Ur,® 


Kleuker in his Aiihaiig zum Zen- 
daveshi (Theil ii, p. 39) says that 
Abraham is known to the Guebres 
through their connexion with the 
Mohammedans, not from the Parsees. 
The Indian knowlecige of Abraham is 
doubtless post-Mohammedan. 

® The Koran (Sura xxi.) has a fine 
description of Abraham’s iconoclasm, 
and his preservation from the fire into 
which he was thrown by the idolatere. 
The tradition is much older ; it was 
known to St. Jerome. ** Abram in ignem 
missus est quia ignem adorare noUierit, 
et de idolatiie igne profu- 


git.” Hieronym. tradit. in Genesin. 
Maimonides attributes his expulsion to 
his refusal to worship the Sun. Duct. 
Dub. iii. 29. 

^ Compare Josephus, i. c. 8. Arti- 
panus (apud Kiiseb. Prap. Kvang. 
ix.) makes Abraham remain twenty 
years in Kgypt for this |)arpose. 

• Sir H. Kawlinson first seems to 
have placed Ur at VV'arkii, afterwards 
at Mogheyer. But surely the Ur of 
Abraham was a district, not a town. 
Sir Henry seems to have more faith, not 
merely in his cuneiform Inscriptions, 
but in jt^e Traditiofls of ^ 
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a district to the north-east of that region, wliieh lies 
above the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and which became afterwards the seat of the great 
Babylonian monarchy. About Ur the country is open, 
dry, and barren, well suited for pasture, but not for 
tillage. In the spacious and level plains of Chaldea, 
where the nights are delightfully cool and serene, a 
pastoral people would naturally be led to contemplate 
the heavenly bodies with peculiar attention. To this 
country the first laidiments of astronomy are generally 
ascribed, and here the earliest form of idolatry, the wor- 
ship of the host of heaven, planet worship,* began to 
spread. The Arabian traditions suppose that a farther step 
had been already talcen, and represent Terah, the father 
of Abram, as a maker of images, called from his name 
Terapliim.® Other legends attribute to this period tlie 
origin of flrc-worsliip. But whatever the system or 
systems of religion, in whatever manner he acquired 
liis purer notions of the Deity, Abram stood alone in a 
tril)o and family of idolaters,* as the worshipper of the 
one great Creator.*^ 


mndists anil in thn AraV)inn Geogra- ! sert.s that men were repvcsen toil 

})hers, than 1 have. See referenres in : by these statues. Compare Augustin 
Loftns’s Chaldaa, p. i:U and 101. ! de Civ. Dei, ,\vi. i:>. 

' I how to the aulhorifyof Clnvolson, | ** irpo? r os to A/iin O7ro<^i7<r€crdai 

Preface to his learned work die Ssabier, 1 Brjuiovpyhu rwu 6\u>if. .Joseph, i. 8. 
and have withdrawn Tsahaisin from ■ ^ Joshua, xxiv. 2; Jiniith, v. 7, 8. 

the text. That word was only used for It is curious to see how the later tia- 
Star worship, from inisapprehensiou dition expands from the older. The 
and false etymology. ■ writei’S are more circnmshintial in 

s Tliere are many vestiges of tJiese proj^wrtioii to their distance from the 
notions in the early Christian Fathers, event; the author of Judith than the 
no doubt from old Jewish traditions. | author of Joshua, Philo and Josephus 
Terah is represented j\s an image- , than Judith. The Post-^Iohammedan 
worker. JfJpiph(mins iffrres, i. 0. tnvlitiona improve on the Jewish. 
Suidxs ir toe. ^^povx» Cedrenus as- 1 ** The most pleasing of the tradi- 
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According to tlie usage of nomadic tribes, the family 
of Terah broke up from their settlement at Ur, and 
migrated to Carrhan, a flat, barren region lying 
west of Ur, and celebrated in later history for the 
defeat of Marcus Crassus, near Carrhae.* After a resi- 
dence of some years in Carrhan, the pastoral horde 
divided, and Abram set forth to establish an independ- 
ent tribe in a remote region. Lot, the son of his 
brother Haran, followed his fortunes. Nahor remained 
with Terah his father, the hereditary chieftain of the 
settlement in Carrhan. Tliis separation of Abraham, as 
the single stock from which a new tribe was to trace its 
unmingled descent, is ascribed to the express command 
of God. Already while in Ur, Abram had received 


tionary fictions is the following : — “As 
Abraham was walking by night from 
the grotto where he was born, to the 
city of Babylon, he gazed on the stars 
of heaven, and among them on the 
beautiful planet Venus. ‘ Behold,* 
said he within himself, ‘ the God and 
Lord of the Universe!’ but the star 
set and disappeared, and Abraham felt 
that the Lord of the Universe could 
not thus be liable to change. Shortly 
after he beheld tlie moon at the full : 

‘ Lo,* he cried, * the Divine Creator, 
the manifest Deity!* but the moon 
sank below the horizon, and Abraham 
made the same reflection as at the 
setting of the evening star. All the 
I'est of the night he passed in profound 
rumination ; at sunrise he stood before 
the gates of Babylon, and saw the 
whole people prostiate in adoration. 

* Wondrous orb.* he exclaimed, * thou 
surely art the C'calor and Ruler of] 


all nature ! but thou, too, hastest like 
the rest to thy setting! — neither then 
art thou my Creator, my Lord, or my 
God r ** iVlTerbAut, Bibliot. Orient- 
ale, Art. Abraham. I'his and much 
more is from a bonk called tlie Moalleni. 
It is in the Koran, Sura xvi. Compare 
Ify^de de KeJ. Persarum, lib. ii. Brucker 
has much of this which he rejects 
with Ids usual good sense. Bayle (Art. 
Abraham) dilates on and discusses all 
these legends with lus cold, clever 
irony, but seems incfi])able of pene- 
trating to the profound truths which 
fie below. 

* There is a very copious collection 
of all that has Ixjen written about 
Chairan (llairnn) in Chwolsoa, die 
Saahier, i. p, 301 ot se<jq. I have, it 
seems, rather highly drawn both its 
flatness and barrenness. The Travels 
of Colonel Cliesney and Dr. Badger 
are the best modern authorities. 
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some communication from the Deity ; to his departure 
into Canaan he was incited by a direct promise, the 
most splendid which could be offered to the ambition of 
the head of a nomadic tribe, in which numbers consti- 
tute power and wealth : His seed was to become here- 
after a great nation. A more obscure and mysterious 
intimation was added, that some part of his future race 
should exercdse a most important influence on the desti- 
nies of mankind.*^' The family of Abram, already grown 
into a petty clan, moved with all their flocks and slaves 
across the Euphrates ; according to a tradition preserved 
by J ustin and by a later Damascene writer, quoted in 
Josephus, dwelt some time near Damascus,^ and arriving 
at length in Palestine, settled first at Sliechem, a valley 
between the mountains Ebal and Gerizira then in a 
hilly region to the north of Jericho, afterwards called 
the Desert of Quarantania. The altar to tlie One true 
God was erected on a mountain between Beth-el and 


*" How remarkable a comment is all 
this mass of legend on the earlier 
part of tlie promise ! I’he latter 
to the Cliristian has a more remote 
and profound significance ! 

“ The Patriarch’s westward move- 
ments would naturally follow this 
line. Had he struck southward after 
passing the Euphrates, ho must have 
]ilunged into the Desert, which had 
tlien no Palmyra, no Tadmor in the 
wilderness. He must have crossed 
the wild, mountainous region north- 
east and east of the Jonlan, and forded 
the river in its deepest goi^e. The 
Yilain of Damascus, of immemorial 
beauty and fertility, might well tempt 
the nomad to pasture bis Bocks by its 


clear and perennial rivers. This so- 
journ near Damascus is illustrated if 
not confirmed by tlie high rank held 
in his household by Eliezer of Da- 
mascus. 

• The vale of Shechem, with its rich 
unfading verdure, its fountains and its 
rills, its umbrageous oaks and tere- 
binths, now supplanted by the olive, 
the eternal and unchangeable beauty 
and pleasantness of its primaeval na- 
ture, nmst have arrested/ at least for 
a time, the migratory Patriarch. — See 
the glowing description of Shechem by 
M, Van de Veldo (Travels, p, 386), 
quoted also by Mr. Shinley, p. 2"0. 

On the site of the Desert of Quaran- 
:tania» read Stanley, p. 214. 
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Hai, near enough for Beth-el to take its name, the 
Mount of God. As the pastures were exhausted, the 
tribe moved southward to Hebron, then to Beersheba, 
till a famine again drove them forth, and Egypt, proba- 
bly the earliest, certainly the most productive, corn- 
country of the ancient world, became, as at a later 
period, the only place of refuge. 

Except as showing that the valley of the Nile was 
already occupied by an industrious agricultural popula- 
tion, the visit of Abram throws little light on the 
existing state of Egypt. The monai’ch seems to have 
lived in considerable state, and possessed a numerous 
seraglio, which was supplied by any means, however 
lawless or violent. This was so notorious, that Abram, 
though an independent Sheik or Emir, if his fair- 
complexioned Meso^iotamian wife should excite the 
cupidity of the swarthy Egyptians, might appreliend 
the worst consequences. He ran the risk, not only 
of losing his wife, but of being murdered for the 
sake of so valuable a prize. Ho took the precaution, 
therefore, to make Sarai assume the name of his sister, 
(she was in fact his father’s daughter, tliough not by 
the same mother,) perhaps hoping that, if sought in 
legitimate marriage, he might protract the espousals 
till the famine would permit him to make his escape 
from the country.^ Tiie event justified his apprehen- 
sions; Sarai was seized and transferred to the harem of 
the sovereign, who was so proud of his acquisition as to 
make magnificent presents to Abram, intended, it may 
seem, as* a doAvry for liis sister. In a sliori time a 
pestilence broke out in the royal family: the king, 
having discovered the rdationship between Abram and 


? liofienmiiller. Scholia io Gcnenn m. 13 . 
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Sarai, attributed the visitation to the God of the 
stranger, who tlius revenged his breach of hospitality.^i 
Abram received back his wife, and returned to Canaan 
loaded with possessions suited to his habits of life — 
“ silm'p and oxen^ and he asees, and men servants^ and 
maid servants, and she asses and camels,’' a curious pic- 
ture of the wealth of a pastoral chieftain. In Canaan, 
Abram is described, as not merely rich in tliese simpler 
commodities, but in silver and gold,*’ obtained, probably, 
in exchange for the produce of his .flocks and herds, 
from the settled native population of the towns. Abram 
first re-occnpied his former encampment, near the site 
w’liere Beth-el subsequently stood, and offered sacrifice 
for his safe return from Egypt, on an altar which he 
had before built on one of the adjacent heights. There 
the pastures proving insufficient for the great stock of 
cattle w^hich the tribe possessed, disputes arose between 
the herdsmen of Abram and Lot. The chieftains, 
dreading lest the native clans should take advantage of 
their divisions, and expel or plunder both, agreed to 
part amicably, and thenceforth inhabit independent 
settlements. Nothing can be more noble or more 
characteristic than the generous language of Abram, 
offering* to his brother’s son the free choice between the 
districts wkich lay before them.® Lot departed eastward 


“ Quj\ rations Phav.aoni inuotuerit 
se suamque familiam, propter Samm 
haic mala ])as.sos esse, non declaratur. 
Quodvis Yoro infortunium incxpecta- 
tum a gentibus nntiquis pro signo ira? 
divinae propter peccatum aliquod com- 
inissum habebatur.**— Kosenmiiller in 
loco. Compare Joseph. Antiqq. i. c. 
8. There is nothing incongruous with 
tiic notions of those regipQs and those 


times, that the God of the stranger 
should have power to avenge or pro- 
tect his servants among a people who 
worshijjped other divinities. 

^ Gen. xiii. 2. 

• See Mr, Stanley*s description of 
the lieiglit from which tlie two Pa- 
triarchs may have surveyed the wide 
rich land below' them. P. 24, 
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into the rich and blooming valley of the Jordan, then 
abounding in flourishing towns. This separation still 
farther secured the unmingled descent of the Abra- 
hamitic family ; and the Almighty renewed the promise 
of a race, countless as the dust of the earth, the future 
possessors of Palestine, which Abram was commanded to 
survey from its northern to its southern, its eastern to 
its western extremities, as the inalienable patrimony of 
his descendants. In pursuance of this command, Abram 
again moved his encampment, and the tents of his tribe 
were pitched among the southern groves of Mamre.^ 
But the more fertile district which had attracted the 
choice of Lot, exposed him to perpetual dangers. The 
rich valley of the Jordan was invaded by a confederacy 
of the kingdoms on the Euphrates and Tigris, headed 
by Cedor-Laomer," king of Elam (Elymais). His sub- 
ordinate allies were Amraphel, king of Shinaar (tlie 
Babylonian plain), Arioch, king of Ellasar (perhaps 
Thelassar), and Tidal, king of Nations. Whether a con- 
siderable monarchy had already grown up on the banks 
of the Tigris, or whether this was a league of several 
small predatory tribes, does not appear from the Hebrew 
annalist. The independent princes in the valley of the 
Jordan, the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Tseboim, and Tsoar, submitted to pay tribute. Tliirteen 


• The **oaks,” mistranslated tlie 
plain of Mamrc. Stanley, p. 103 ; 
compare p. 141. 

« Sir H. Hawlinson supposes that 
he has found the name of Cedor* 
laomer, or something like it, Kiidur 
ivlapala, in the cuneiform In8cri{»tions. 
I must be permitted some scepticism 
on this point. It is a sore temptation 


to the intei-pretcrs of such obscure 
records to find historical names : a 
very slight resemblance easily becomes 
identity, I must add that a regular 
list of kings for 1700 years, as made 
out by Sir Henry, is rather a strong 
demand on the faith of a scrupulous 
historical inquirer. 
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years after, they endeavoured to throw off the yoke ; 
but Cedor-Laomer advanced into the country, subdued 
all the neighbouring tribes, some of whom were of 
gigantic stature,^ and at last joined battle with the 
princes of the Jordan, in the vale of Siddim. There 
the ground was broken with deep pits and fissures caused 
by the bituminous nature of the soil f the troops of the 
five confederates were routed, two of the kings fell 
among the pits, the rest of the army dispersed, and 
Lot, among others, was seized as a captive. A fugitive 
brought tlie intelligence to Abram, who hastily collected 
three hundred and eighteen of his own clan, called some 
of tlie neiglibouring tribes to his assistance, and pursued 
the enemy to a place near the fountains of the Jordan. 
He fell on their camp by night, dispersed them, rescued 
Lot, with the rest of the prisoners, and recovered the 
booty. This defeat, by so small a force, is thouglit to 
give but a mean notion of the strength of tlie invading 
army, yet among undisciplined troops of different 
nations, the panic from an unexpected night attack is 
often so great, that the inference can scarcely be con- 
sidered decisive. This bold exploit ensured the admira- 
tion and gratitude of all the native chieftains. The 
king of Salem (by some thought to be Jerusalem, by 
others, more rightly,* a town near Scythopolis, where a 
ruin, called Melchizedeck’s palace, was shown in the 
time of Jerome) met him at a place called the King’s 
Vale (sometimes, but wi’ongly, identified with the valley 


* EwalJ supposes these Rephaim is a good note in Rosenmuller, djis 
to have been tlie remains of the abori- Alte und None Morgenland, i. 52. 
giual inhabitants of Palestine before ■ By St. .Terome, and most w riters 
the Canannitish occupition. who have entered into the topography 

y On theac “ asphiiltus pits ” there of the transaction* 
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of Jehosliaphat). Melclii-Zedech, the King of Justice 
(such was his honourable title), united in his own per- 
son, like the monarchs of the heroic ages in Greece and 
Kome, and indeed of most among the early Oriental 
tribes, the office of king and priest. Like Abram he 
worshipped the one Great God, in whose name he 
blessed the deliverer of his country from foreign in- 
vaders, and refreshed his troops with bread and wine. 
On his part, Abram, according to general custom, con- 
secrated a tenth part of the spoil to their common 
Deity by Melchizedeck, whose priesthood he thus re- 
cognized. As he rivalled Melchizedeck in piety, so 
Abram equalled tlie king of Sodom in generosity ; he 
refused to retain any part of the si^oil, not so raucli as a 
shoe-latchet, he only reserved a portion for the young 
native sheiks, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, who had joined 
liim in his expedition. But tlie pious conqueror re- 
turned to a childless tent and a bairen wife. The name, 
the chieftainship, of his clan, would pass aAvay into the 
line of a strangej, Eliezer of Damascus, wlio held the 
next rank in the tribe. Yet the divine promise was 
repeatedly renewed, and under tho most striking cir- 
cumstances. One night as Abram gazed on tlie cloud- 
less heavens, the Celestial Voice commanded him to 
count the stars of tho firmament, for even so numerous 
should be his descendants. The aged and childless man 
yielded up his soul to perfect reliance on his Almighty 
Benefactor. The promise nns further ratified by a 


• Vii’gilf 30. Serviusin loco. be mulfipliofl wifbout. end. 

Aristot. Politic. Hi. c. 14, Justin, Sfldcn ** on Tithns'* iUiistmtos with 

xi£vi. 3, Strabo, xii. 838, 851. Liv, his copious learning this ancient and 
in Num4. On the Incas of Peru, Hum- wide-spread usage, 
boldt, Researches, ii. 108. Quotations 
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covenant, transacted in the primitive form of federal 
compact, which subsisted among various nations to a 
late period. A sacrifice was offered, the victims exactly 
divided, and the contracting parties passed between the 
two halves, which lay opposite to each other. Abram offered 
an heifer of three years old, a she goat of three years old, 
a ram of three years old, a tuitle dove, and a young pigeon. 
These lie divided, except the birds, and sat watching 
till the evening, lest the fowls of prey should stoop upon 
them. As the sun declined, a deep sleep fell upon him, 
and more than common darkness spread around. A 
voice announced the fate of his posterity, their servitude 
of four centuries in a foreign land, their return, their 
possession of the whole territory from the Euphrates to 
the sea. As the sun set, the symbol of the Deity, a 
cloud of smoke like that of a furnace, a flashing fire 
like that of a lamp, passed between the severed victims, 
and thus solemnly ratified the covenant. 

Ill all tiiis early narrative the remarkable part is the 
Conception of the Deity: — I. His Unity, his Almighti- 
ness. He is the Lord of Heaven and earth ; either as Lord 
or Creator,*^ he awards portions of the eailh ; he disposes 
of future events ; one of his names, Scliadai, implies 
Almightiness. II. His Immateriality. His communica- 
tion with Abram is by a voice (whether heard wdth the 
outward ear, or in the inner man, seems undetermined) 
or in vision. His apparition is without form ; the 
symbol is that which is least material — the fire or the 
smoke-cloud. HI. His Personality, his active Per- 
sonality. He is more than a Power, a Force, a Law ; 


^ On this division of the victims there is a good note in Patrick's Commentary. 
« See Genesis xiv. 10. 
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he is a Being with a will, wdth moral attributes, reveal- 
ing himself more or less distinctly, and holding com- 
munication not only as an overruling influence on 
material things, but with the inward consciousness of 
man. 

Still, notwithstanding the divine promise, the tent of 
Abram resounded not with the welcome cry of infancy. 
At length Sarai, despairing of issue from her own body, 
had recourse to a custom still known in the East, par- 
ticularly in China.^' The chief or lawful wife substitutes 
a slave in her own place: the children born in this 
manner have the rank and privilege of legitimacy, and 
are considered in every respect as the offspring of the 
mistress of the establishment. In tins manner Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave, bore a son to Abram : he was named 
Ishmael. Fourteen years after, wlien Abram was a 
hundred, Sarah ninety years old, a new revelation from 
the Divinity announced the surprising intelligence that 
Sarah herself was to bear a son. There is something 
singularly beautiful in the attachment of Abram to the 
fii-st child, who had awakened the parental feeling in his 
bosom. He would fain transfer tlie blessing to Ishmael, 
and is reluctant to sacrifice the earliest object of his 
pride and joy to the unborn son of Sarah. But the race 
of Abram is to bo beyond every possible impeachment 
on its legitimacy ; Abram is commanded to assume the 
mysterious name of Abraham (the father of a multi- 
tude — the very name is prophetic), as the ancestor of a 
great and numerous people who were to descend from 
yarah (the Princess), and become lords of all Palestine. 


^ On this usage see a canous pas- | Siam, LaLoub^re, i. 109. For India, 
sage regarding Abyssinia m Bruce’s | Ward, quoted by Koscumuller, das 
Travel*, iii. 240. For China and | A, u. N. Jlorgonland, i. 57. 
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The tribe were to be distinguished by the rite of circum- 
cision, it can hardly be doubted, before, certainly after- 
wards, common to many people of the East; a rite 
of great utility, as conducing, in southern climates, 
both to health and cleanliness.® 

During this time Abraham had occupied his former 
encampment near Hebron. Here, as he sat in the 
door of his tent, three mysterious strangers appeared. 
Abraham, with true Arabian hospitality, received and 
entertained them. The chief of the three renewed the 
proniistj of a son to bo born from Sarah, a promise which 
the aged woman received with laughter. As they pass 
forth towards the valley of the Jordan, the same Divine 
Being, for so he manifestly appears to be, announces 
tlie dreadful ruin impending over the licentious cities 
among which Lot had taken up his abode. No passage, 
even in the sac^rcd writings, exhibits a more exalted 
notion of tlie Divinity, than that in which Abraham is 
})ermitted to expostulate on the apparent injustice of 
involving the innocent in the ruin of the guilty. “ Shall 
the city perish (ho successively asks) if fifty, if forty-five, 
if forty, if thirty, if twenty, if ten righteous men be 
found within its walls?’' “Ten righteous men shall 


« This is the view of Josephus c. that Abraham was the fust man 
^pion, ii. IJ, Philo de Circuincisione circumcised. Quod tamen, observes 
et de Mouarcliia, edit. Alaugey, ii. Warsham, in libro Geueseos, c. xvii. 
p. 11. See Kiobuhr, Description non logitur. For Kgypt and Colchis 
d’Arabie ; also Michaclis {is above. compare Herodot. ii. 104, with Lar- 
On the qiunitiou of circumcision <-her’s and Wilkinson’s Notes; Diodor, 
there is cnougli and more tlian enough Sic, i, 28 ; also Spencer de Leg. 
ni Michaelis, Laws of lUoscs (Eng. Hebriconim, i. c. v, ; Winer, Biblisches 
Transl.), vol. iii, pp. 58, 98. Celsus Keal Worterbuch, in voc. It was 
objected to Origen that it was bor- found in practice in St. George’s Island ; 
rowed from Egypt. Oiigeu asserts Cook’s Voyages, 
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avert its doom.” Such was the promise of the Celestial 
Visitant — but the guilt was universal, the ruin in- 
evitable. The horrible outrage attempted against the 
two inferior of these preternatural beings, who descended 
to the city ; the violation of the sacred laws of hospi- 
tality and nature, which Lot, in his horror, attempted 
to avert by the most revolting expedient — confirmed 
the justice of the divine sentence. 

The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of So- 
dom, GomoiTah, Admah, and Tseboim, were situated, was 
rich and highly cultivated.^ These cities probably stood 
on a soil broken and undermined with veins of bitumen 
and sulphur. These inflammable substances, set on fire 
by lightning, caused a tremendous conflagi-ation ; the 
water-courses, both the river and the canals by which the 
land was extensively im'gated, burst tlieir banks ; the 
cities, the walls of which were perhaps built from the 
combustible materials of the soil, were entirely swallowed 
up by the fiery inundation ; and the whole valley, which 


* In the original work stood the 
following passage : — “ It is most pro- 
bable that the river then flowe»l in a 
deep and uninterrupted channel down 
a regular descent, and discharged itself 
into the Eastern Gulf of the Ked Sea.” 
This theory was adopted on the high 
authority of Burckluirdt and his learned 
editor, Colonel Leake. It has been 
found that a ridge or watershed of 
considerable he ight crosses and would 
bar the descent of any stream fiom 
the north to the Gulf of Akaba. Such 
elevation cannot have taken place 
during the hi.'^toric period, and the 
Gulf of Akaba is 'tself 1300 feet 
hi|^ than the Dead Sea. 


less certain that all the noi thern part 
of the Dead Sea, being 1300 feet deep, 
must have existed long before the 
commencement of the historic period. 
How far the southern or shallower 
part, only about 12 feet deep, may 
have been the valley in which stood 
the devoted cities, seems at present 
undetenninetl. None of our great 
authorities in the science of geology 
have been, as far as 1 know, among 
the innumerable travellers who within 
the last thirty years hav? visited and 
described this region. Strabo, xii. c. 3. 
Tacitus, H ist. v. 7. Diod. Sic. xix. 7 34. 
Pliny, H. N. ii, 106. Joseph. B. J. 


It is no I iv. 8. 
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liad been compared to Paradise, and to the well-watered 
corn fields of the Nile, became a dead and fetid lake. 
This tremendous convulsion, in which four cities disap- 
peared for ever from the face of the earth, lived m the 
traditions of the country to the days of Strabo, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. In the account of Tacitus, 
the number of cities destroyed is magnified to thii-teen. 
The whole region is described by modern travellers as a 
scene of gloomy desolation, precipitous crags hanging 
over dull and heavy waters — not, indeed, as the local 
superstitions have asserted, devoid of life, for the lake 
abounds in fish, nor fatal to the bh*ds which fly over 
it — but the specific gravity of the Avater is so great, 
that those who cannot swim, float on the top ; and it 
is bitterly salt to the taste. Unwholesome fogs hang 
perpetually over the lake, and the stagnant surface is 
broken by clots of asphaltus, which are constantly 
bubbling up from the bottom." A distinguished modern 
geographer thus describes the present indications of 
tlio physical agoncy by which Divine Providence 
brought about this memorable destruction : — “ The 
valley of the Jordan offers many truces of volcanoes: 
the bituminous and sulphureous water of Lake Asphal- 
tites, the lavas and pumice thrown out on its banks, 
and the warm baths of Tabarich, show that this valley 
has been the theatre of a fire not yet extinguished. 
Volumes of smoke are often observed to escape from 


« The Dead Sea is now well known, questions. Narrative of the United 

especially from the navigation of the States Expedition to the fJiver Jordan 
whol(! Lake from north to south by and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, 
Mr. Lynch of the American Navy, U.S.N,, London, 1849, 

His curious volume has dissipated many Malte Brun. 

prejudices, and settled iniuiy disputed 
VOL. I. 
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Lake Asplialtites, and new crevices are found on its 
margin.” 

Lot, warned of the impending ruin, fled with his 
daughters. His wife, in contempt of repeated warnings, 
lingering behind, was snftbcated by the sulphureous 
vapours, and her body encrusted with the saline par- 
ticles which filled the atmosphere.' Later tradition, 
founded on a literal interpretation of the Mosaic 
account, pointed to a heap or column of salt, which 
bore perhaps some resemblance to a human form, and 
was believed, even by the historian Josepliiis,*^ who had 
seen it, to be the pillar into which she was transformed. 
Lot fled first to Zoar, near the end of the present lake, 
then into the mountains. The tribes of Ammon and 
Moab, famous in the Jewish Iiistory, were derived from 
an incestuous cojinexion into which ho was betrayed by 


* Tho view of this and the proccdinix 
transaction is chictly taken (Vom two 
leariieJ dissertations of Le Clcr<-. ' 
The first coincides in a rcniaikablo 
manner with the c:onclusions of th:;t 
most intelligent and observant tra- 
veller, Dr. liobiiison, in his Ih-searches 
and in his Correspondence with i>v. 
Busk. Dr. Ilobinson rejects of course ' 
the discarded tlieory oi tin' continua- 
tion of theGhor to the Gulf of Akaba, ’ 
and supjwsps the cities to have been ■ 
submerged by the waters of thr lowrr ■ 
lake. Compare, however, .Stanley, p. i 
283. “ lieland long ago l einaj keil, | 

there is no reason eith* r in Scripture 
or history for supposing tliat the cities 
themselves were deslioyed by suh- 
nersion, or were submerged at all.” 

I have left the citation from Malte 
BruQ, as sufficiently accurate, and re- 


frained from reference to the number- 
less books of travels, tho suhstance of 
winch may be read, and the authorities 
quoted, in Hitter’s exhaustive volume. 
Ought we to bo silent on the moral 
import of this event, here ascribed to 
the awful power of Gcxl ? Thus early 
in the Hebrew ann.ils is this solemn 
protect, tins terrific ban, pronounctNl 
against that sin which infected the 
maniiei's and even the udigion of Post- 
Ilouicric Greece, wdiich was among 
the causes of tlie decline of Jiomc, 
which has been the plagnc-spot of tini 
East in ancient as in modern times. 
From this it is believed that the 
Jews in all ages have bwu singularly 
IVee. 

^ Josephus, Ant. i. c. 11, See the 
<l<*scription and engraving of the pillar 
at Usdom in Lynch’s Expedition, 
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Lis daughters, who, according to Josephus, supposing 
themselves and their father the only surviving remnant 
of mankind, the rest having perished in the recent 
catastrophe, did not scruple to violate tlie laws of 
nature. Here, too, observe the high moral tone. If, as 
some suspect, this may be darkly coloured by later hos- 
tility to these tribes, its pure and lofty scope is worthy 
of consideration. 

While these rival tribes were thus born of incest, 
amid all the horrors of convulsed nature, the legitimate 
parent of the numerous offspring promised to Abraham 
is at length born. He is named Isaac, from the laughter 
of 'Sarah when the birth was announced. But now the 
jealous apprehensions of the mother arc directed against 
Ilagar and her child. Usage, stronger than written 
law, gives to the chief wife in the tent of wandering 
pastoral j)eople unlimited authority over her female 
slaves. Hagar laid already been exposed to the jealousy 
of Sarah when, previous to the birtli of Ishmael, she 
had been treated with such liarshness as to fly into the 
wilderness, whence she had returned by the direction of 
an angel. Sarah now insists, and Abraham, receiving 
a divine intimation as to tlio destiny of the (dder born, 
complies witli her demand, that Ilagar and Ishmael 
should be sent forth, to seek their fortune in some of 
the unoccupied and uncultivated districts which lay 
around. Tlie supply of jwovisions which they carried 
from the tent of Abraham soon failed, and the mother 
and the youth wandered into a district wliicli was desti- 
tute of water. History or poetry scarcely presents us 
with any passage which surpasses in simple pathos the 
description of Hagar, not daring to look upon her child, 
while he is perishing with thirst before her lace. And 
aJie went and sat her down over against him a good ivay o^, 

c 2 
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as it were a bow-shot ; for she said, Let me not see the death 
of the child. And she sat over against him, and lift up 
her voice and* wept. But Ishmael likewise was to become 
the fatlier of a great people; by divine iutei’position 
Hagar discovered a well, the water restored them to 
life. Ishmael either joined some horde of Arabs, or 
maintained himself in independence by his bow, till his 
mother obtained him an Egyptian wife. The vfandering 
Arabs to this day, by general traditions adopted into 
the Koran, trace their descent to the outcast son of 
Abraham. “The wild man whoso hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him,” still 
waylays the traveller by the fountain, or sweeps his 
rapid trooj) of Iiorso across the track of the wealtJiy 
caravan. 

The faitli of Abraham was to pass through a more 
trying ordeal. He is suddenly commanded to cut off 
that life on which all the splendid 2>romises of tlie 
Almighty seemed to depend. He obeys, and sets fo)’t]i 
with his unsuspecting child to offer the fatal sacrifice 
on Mount Moriah.^ The immolation of human victims, 
particularly of the most precious, the favourite, the Ihst- 
born child, appears as a common usage among nuniy 
early nations, more especially the tribes by whicli 
Abraham was surrounded."' It was the distinguishing 


^ Read on this subject — even if we ■ the whole j^assage. Compare extracts 
do not adopt full/ his conclusions, it j fjom Philo Bybliusand Sauchoniathoii 
is worth reading — Warburton's dis- apud Kuseb. Prap. Kvang. i. lU-38, 
cussiori. Divine Legation, VI. V. and iii. 10, and tho observations of 

™ On this subject citations might | v^caligcr and Marsham. Note at tl)e 
be multiplied without end. Bap/iapiKh [ end of vol. i. ot‘ Magee on Sacrifice, 
t': idvrj rroWov vatSoKToyiay j Porphyrias de AbstiiientiA descjibes 

a>s otrioy epyov koX 0€o<f>i\h rrpo- J it .ts a common custom among the 
areaScu, Pliilo J ndo^us de Abrah. See ! Canaaiiites. He says that Sunchonia- 
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rite among the Avorsliippers of IMolocli ; at a later period 
of the Jewish histoiy, it was practised by a king of 
Moab ; it ^vas undoubtedly derived by the Carthaginians 
from tlicir Pha3nician ancestors on tlie sliores of Syria. 
Tlic offering of Isaac boars no resemblance either in its 
nature, or what may be termed its moral purport, to 
these horrid rites. Where it was an ordinary usage, as 
in the worship of Moloch,*' it was in unison with the 
character of the religion, and of the deity. It was the 
last act of a dark and sanguinary superstition, which 
rose by regular gradation to this complete triumph over 
human nature. Tlio god who was propitiated by these 
offerings, had been satiated with more cheap and vulgar 
vic!tims ; lie had been glutted to the full with human 
suffering and with luimau blood. In general it was the 
final mark of the subjugation of the national mind to an 
inhuman and doinineca'ing priesthood. But the Hebrew 
religion field hmnaii sacrifices in abhorrence ; the God 
of the Aljrahamitic family, uniformly benefic(ait, im- 
posed no duties wliicli entailed human suffering, 
demanded no offerings which were repugnant to the 
better feelings of our nature.® Where, on the other 


thon’s History is full of such stories ; 
hut Porphyrins is a late, not very 
trustworthy writer. In Eprypt the 
iliaudati Busiridis aras.'* Tlierc 
is a very curiotis passage from tl'.e 
Ifamayana in Bopp’s CVmjngations 
System, p. ‘Jlo. The Hcnnit Vis- 
wamitra ofiers liis own son in jdace 
of Suiia-Sophn, wlio had appealed to 
his compas;iion and protection. For 
Ameiica, Humboldt’s Researches, p. 
218, 224. 


" Besides the common worship of 
Moloch (Old Testament, passim), the 
Book of Kings names the Sepharvaites 
as making these sacrifices (2 Kings 
xvii. 3’), and the King of Moab 
(2 Kings iii. 27). This latter case is 
coiitostcHl,! think with Sliinter, without 
ground. 

° I adhere t*i this statement deli- 
berately and after full consider;! tion. 
The contr.ary, as is well known, hits 
been assorted by some of the English 
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hand, these filial sacrifices were of rare and extraor- 
dinary occurrence, they were either to expiate some 


Deists, by Voltaire, and latterly in an 
elaborate, I must say most malignant 
book, by a Professor Ghillany of Nu- 
remberg : Die Me)LSchen — Opfer dcr 
alien Hchrdcr. These 

Moloch oflerings are denounced in the 
book of Leviticus, as among the most 
repulsive crimes of the Canaanites. 
The Israelites are solemnly warned 
^^;ainst them, as of the most heinous 
wickedness. Any one guilty of such 
offence is to be stoned. (Lev. xviii* 
21 ; XX, 2, 8 ; even more strongly in 
Deuter. xii. 31.) This crime is con- 
demned by later writers as among 
the woi*st of these idolatries to which 
the Jews had apostatised. (P.^alm cv. 
37 ; Jeremiah xix. 2 et seqq.) And 
it was in this state of apostasy alone 
that tlie Jews were guilty of this 
abomination. The only difficulty arises 
from the Cherem (Lev. xxvii. 29), the 
solemn curse, under which ccitain 
things, even tlie lives of children, 
might be demoted to the Lord, and 
could not bo redeemed, as offerings 
under the Neder, or lesser curse, might 
be, by any compensation, but .shall 
surely be put to death.” Of the ful- 
filment of this curse, the Cherem, the 
vow of Jephthah is the only recorded 
instance in the Jewish history, and, if it 
was litei ally accomplished, stands alone. 
But, taken act^ording to the liteial trans- 
lation (to this Ko^enmullor in loc., and 
other great critics, accede), this clause 
in the Law seems intended to enforce the 
special solemnity of the Cherem. There 
was nothing so piocio s or so sacred 
but under certain circumstances it 


might be offered to God, and if offered 
might not be redeemed ; and in a 
barbarous period a barbarous free- 
booter, as Jejvhthah was, though a noble 
champion of Jewish liberty, might 
make and fulfil such a vow. But this 
solitary example of zeal proves no usage, 
or that such an act was not utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of the Law and 
to the general sentiment. Among the 
Jews, as among most nations of anti- 
quity, the parenbil power was abso- 
lutely despotic, even to life and death. 
'J'he Mosaic law, however, enacted 
that a guilty son could not be punished 
with death except by the judicial sen- 
tence of the community. (Dent. xxi. 
18, 24.) But as the poetic Scacrifice 
of Iphigonia, which the tragedians 
(see the exquisite chorus in A^schy. 
Agamemnon) and Lucretius describe 
as hateful — 

” Iphianassa’i turpArunt StiUBuine/o’do 
Duclores DanaOui delecU, prlnm virorum;’’ 

as the act of the elder Brutus, though 
its grandeur might enforce admiration, 
yet .sliocked even the stern Romans, 
so a Cherem of that awdul kind on a 
great emergency might be sworn and 
fulfilled, however utterly revolting to 
the feelings and altogether at variance 
with the usages of the people. All 
which the Law enacts is that the vic- 
tim of such a Cherem is irredeemable. 
It neither approves nor sanctions such 
a vow. On this subject I had read, 
among other works, with interest and 
with profit, Lettres de qtie/qnes Juifs, 
par I’Abbd Guen6e, perhaps among the 
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dreadful guilt, to avert the imminent vengeance of the 
oflended deity, or to extort his blessing on some im- 
portant enterprise.^ But the offering of Isaac was 
neither piacular nor propitiatory. Abraham liad com- 
mitted no guilt, and apprehended no danger; the im- 
molation of his only son seemed for ever to deprive 
him of that blessing which was nearest to his heart, 
the parentage of a numerous and powerful tribe. It 
was a simple act of unhesitating obedience to the 
divine command ; the last proof of perfect reliance on 
the certain accomplishment of the divine promises. 
Isaac, so miraculously bestowed, could be as miracu- 
lously restored ; Abraham, such is the comment of the 


IVench clergy the only one who had 
the best in a controversiy with the 
all-ruling wit. See vol. ii. pp. 33 ct 
.seqq. 

l)r. Ghillany’s book I have not 
scruplc‘l to desyibe by the epithet 
“ malignant \ * for his object, iu this 
tUiy a most inconceivable oliject, seems 
to be to revive all the old rancorous 
Imticd of the Jews. He proposes in a 
second volume to prove the truth of 
those monstrous fictions of the dark ages, 
tlie charges of kidnapping and sacri- 
ficing Christian children. These crimes, 
he avers, were only th<* natural deve- 
lopment of that indelible proj»ensity 
for shedding blood as an oflering to 
their God, which himself acknowledges, 
even according to his own view, to have 
been mitigated, if not extinguished, by 
the milder mannem enforced on the Is- 
raelites after the return from the Cap- 
tivity, Dr. Guillany’s undisguised 
theoiy is that the Jehovah of the 


Jew's was the Sun-god, tJie same, only 
more cruel than Baal or Moloch; that 
Iiumau sacrihees, especially of the first- 
born, w'ere the ordinary Jewish rites, 
especially on the Passover : and this is 
done by rejecting every passage which 
breathes a milder spirit, as interpolated 
or altered after the return from the 
exile, and by putting the few texts 
of which he admits the authenticity 
to the most ingenious torture. The 
sole te.4 of autlieiiticlty is conformity 
to Iiis preposterous theory, 

P Diodor. Sicul. xx. 14. 

Peeni sunt solit i sos sacrUicarc puellos. 

fjui. Fragm. 

Mos ful» in populls, quos condldlt advena 

I>ido, 

Poscero ca'de Decs venlam, ac fiagruntibus 
avis 

(lufandum dictu), parvos Imponere natos. 

Sil. Ital. Iv. 167 

Compare Milnter, Religion dei Kar- 
thager, p. l7 et seqq., an excellent 
investigation of the subject. 
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Christian Apostle, believed that God could even raise him 
lip from the dead. Still while the great example of 
primitive piety appears no less willing to offer the most 
precious victim on the altar of his God, than the 
idolaters around him, the God of the Hebrews main- 
tains his benign and beneficent character. After every 
thing is prepared, the wood of the altar laid, even 
the sacrificial knife uplifted', the arm of the father is 
arrested; a single ram, enhmgled by his horns in a 
thicket, is substituted, and Abraham called the name 
of the place Jehovah Jireh, the Lord will provide. 
Near this same spot, eighteen centuries after, Jesus 
Clmst was offered, the victim, as the Christian world 
has almost universally believed, “ provided by the 
Lord ” — inexplicable, if undesigned, coincidence ! This 
last trial of his faith thus passed, the promise of the 
divine blessing was renewed to Abraham in still more 
express and vivid terms. His seed wove to be nume- 
rous as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the 
sea shore ; their enemies w ere to fall before them ; and 
the whole world was to receive some remote and 
mysterious blessing through the channel of this favoured 
race. 

After this epoch the incidents in the life of Abraham 
are less important, yet still characteristic of tlie age 
and the state of society. He lived on terms of amity 
wdth the native princes, 2>articularly wdth Abimelek, the 
king of Gerar, on whoso territories his encampment at 
one time bordered. With Abimelek an adventure took 
place, so similar in its circumstances with tho seizure 
and restoration of Sarah in Egypt, as almost to excite a 
suspicion that it is a traditional variation of the same 
transaction, more particularly as it is unquestionably 
related out of its place in the Mosaic narrative, and 
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again repeated in the life of Isaac/^ Abimelek per- 
mitted the stranger sheik to pitch his tent, and pasture 
his flocks and herds in any part of his domains. The 
only dispute related to tlie valuable possession of a 
well, and this was prudently and amicably arranged. 

The death of Sarah gave occasion for another friendly 
treaty with the native princes. Every independent 
tribe has its separate place of burial : the family union 
continues in the grave. The patriarch or parent of the 
tribe has the ])lace of Iionour in the common cemetery, 
which is usually hewn out of the rock, sometimes into 
spacious chambers, supported by pillars and with al- 
coves in the sides where the coffins are deposited. 
Each successive generation, according to the common 
expression, is gathered to their fathers. On Abraham’s 
demand for permission to purchase a place of sepulture, 
the chiefs of the tribe of Hcth assemble to debate the 
weighty question. The first resolution is to offer the 
rich and popular stranger the unusual privilege of in- 
terring his dead in their national sepulchres. As this 
might be misconstrued into a formal union between the 
clans, Abraham declines the hospitable offer. He even 


*1 This critical observation is as old 
ns iliehard do St. Victor. Father 
Simon has an ingenious suggestion. 
“II est dit . . dans la Ccntisc que le 
Hoi Abiinelcc devint amoureux do 
Sara, ot cependant I’histoirc avoit 
d<5ja dit un pen aiq^iravant quo Sava 
et Abi-aham ebiicnt fort avancc's 
en Age. II (‘.st, ce me semble, bieu 
plus ii propos do rejeter ce defant 
d’ordre sur la disposition des anciens 
rouleaux, qui a dte chaiigee en cet 
endroit et en plusicurs mitres, que 
d ’avoir recoixrs k un miracle et de 


fcin<lrc avec quclques auteurs que Dieu 
jiar line rrovidence singulidre avait 
rendu A Sara touto sa bcaute' qu’elle 
avait eue dans sa jeunesse.” Simon, 
Ilistoirc Critique, Pi'etaco. On other 
inter} »olat ions soe the same }'refaoe. In 
this f'nso Simon touclics but half the 
dilHciiltv. The repetition is more 
simply a<rount(Ml for if the book of 
Genesis was compilal from more an- 
cient documents, a theory adopted by 
most learned men, find by >ome of 
the most rigid Scripturalists. 
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refuses as a gift, and insists on purchasing, for four 
hundred pieces of silver, a field named Maclipelali, sur- 
rounded by trees, in which stood a rock well suited for 
sepulchral excavation. Here, uiimingled with those of 
any foreign tribe, his own remains, and those of Sarah, 
are to repose. 

In another important instance the isolation of the 
Abrahamitic family and its pure descent from the 
original Mesopotamian stock are carefully kept up. 
The wife of Isaac is sought not among tlieir Canaanitish 
neighbours, but among his father’s kindred in Carrhan. 
At a later period the same feeling of attachment to 
the primitive tribe, and aversion from mingling with 
the idolatrous Canaanites, is shown in the condemnation 
of Esau, for taking his waives from tlie inhabitants of 
the country, wMcli toere a grief of mind u?ito leaac and 
to Itehekah, while Jacob is sent to seek a wife in the 
old Mesopotamian settlement. So completely does 
the seclusion and separation of Abraham and of his 
descendants run through the whole history. Abraham 
solemnly adjures his most faithful servant whom he 
despatches to Carrhan on this matrimonial mission 
for his son, to discharge his embassage with fidelity. 
Having swoi*n by the singular ceremony of placing his 
hand under his master’s thigh, a custom of which the 
origin is unknown, the servant sets off* with his camels, 
and arrives in safety near the old encampment of the 
tribe. At the usual place of meeting, the well,*^ he 


^ Ot 5' laav tK^aPTei \eirjv bSip, jjwcp 
afia^ai 

* '^<rrv 6 ’ v\firi\u}p bpeutv Ka.ra.yLVKOv 
v\r)v. 

KovpT) 5« ^vtt^Kr\vTri irpb irrreot voptvovarf 
evyofpt ’AvTt4>aTdo. 

Ody»3. X. 103. 


*Ep0a oi avTep6baiar« 0«a yXavKutnn 

llapOcvtK^ €tKvia vtdvt,6i, KdXmv cloven}* 
Ody88. vil. 1*8. 
V'irgil, the modern, changes tlie 
water-urn into aims. — .Eneid i. SI 8. 
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encounters liebekah, the beautiful daughter of Bethuel, 
the son of Abraham’s brother Nahor. The courteous 
maiden assists him in watering his camels ; her relations 
receive him with equal hospitality. The intelligence of 
Abraham’s wealth, confirmed by the presents of gold 
and jewels which he produced, make them consent with 
alacrity to the betrothing of the damsel to the son of 
Abraham. The messenger and Eebekah reach in safety 
the encampment of Abraham ; and Isaac when he hears 
the sound of the returning camels beholds a fair maiden 
modestly veiled, wliom ho conducts and puts in posses- 
sion of the tent of his mother Sarah, tliat which belonged 
to the chief wife of the head of the tribe. 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham took another wife, 
Keturah, by whom he had many children. Isaac, how- 
ever, continued his sole heir, the rest were sent away 
into the east country ; their descendants are frequently 
recognised among the people noticed in the Jewish 
annals, but always us aliens from the stock of Abraham- 
At length the l^itriarch died, and was buried in Mach- 
pelah, by Ishmael and Isaac, who mot in perfect amity 
to perform the last duty to the head and father of their 
tribes. 

Such is the history of their great ancestor, preserved 
in the national records of the Jewish people, remarkable 
for its simplicity and historic truth, when compared 
with the mythic or poidic traditions of almost all other 
countries. The genealogies of most nations, particularly 
the Eastern, are lost among their gods ; it is impossible 


• Champollion (Premiere Lettre k investigations into the history of the 
Monsieur de Blaciis) observtMl on the Egyptian religion confirm ratlv r than 
“ peu de distance que la nation Egyj)- invalidate this. The dynasty or 
tienne semble avoir mis do tout temps dynasties of the gods weie succeeded 
entre scs rois et ses dieux.” The later as actual rulers by the dynasties of 
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to defiae where fable ceases, and liistory begins ; 
and the earlier we ascend, the more indistinct and 
marvellous the narrative. In the Hebrew record it is 
precisely the converse : God and man are separated by 
a wide and impassable interval. Abraham is the Sheik 
or Emir of a pastoral tribe, migrating from place to 
place, his stations marked with geograpliical accuracy, 
and with a picturesque simplicity of local description ; 
here he pitches his tent by some old and celebrated 
tree, there on the brink of a welbknown fountain. He 
is in no respect superior to his age or country, except- 
ing in the sublime purity of his religion. Ho is neither 
demi-god nor mighty conqueror, nor even sage, nor 
inventor of useful arts. His distinction is the worship 
of the One Great God, and the intercourse which he is 
permitted to hold ndth this mysterious Being — iiit<'r- 
com’se, it has been observed, through celestial messen- 
gers, by vision, and seemingly by mental impression. 
The Godhead remains in immaterial seclusion from tlio 
world. This is the groat patrimonial glory which he 
bequeaths to his descendants ; their title to be con- 
sidered the chosen people of the Almighty, is their 
inalienable hereditary possession. Tin's is the key to 
their whole history, the basis of their political insti- 
tutions, the vital principle of their national character. 

The life of Isaac was far less eventful, nor is it neces- 
sary for the right undcretanding of the Jewish history, 
to relate its incidents so much at length as those of the 
great progenitor of the Jewish people. At first, the 
divines promise of a numerous posterity proceeds very 


the kings. In India what is Brahma or king ? The Teutonic Amalas were 
(not the neuter abstract Bj .ihm), what sons of Woden, 
is Buddh, what is Odin, ged, or saint, 
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slowly towards its accoinplisliment. After some years 
of barrenness Ecbekah bears twins, already before their 
birth seeming to struggle for superiority, as the heads 
and representatives of tw^o hostile people. They w^ere 
as opposite in .their disposition as in their way of life. 
The red-haired Esau was a wild hunter, and acquired 
tlie fierce and reckless character which belongs to the 
ruder state of society to which he reverted ; Jacob 
retained the comparative gentleness of the more thought- 
ful and regular pastoral occupation. It is curious to 
observe the superior fitness in the habits and disposition 
of the younger, Jacob, to become the parent of an 
united and settled people. Though the Edomites, the 
descendants of Esau, ranked in civilization far above 
the marauding Bedouins, who sprang from Ishmacl; 
tliough Esau himself 2)ossessed at a later period con- 
siderable wealth ill flocks and herds, yet the scattered 
clans of the Edomites, at jiei’petual war with each 
other and with their neighbours, living, according to 
the expression of the sacred writer, by the sword, retain 
as it ^Ycrc the stamp of the parental character, and 
seem less adapted to tlie severe discipline of the Mosaic 
institutions, or to become a nation of peaceful husband- 
men. The precarious life of the hunter soon laid him 
at the mercy of his more 2)rudent or rather crafty 
brother. After a day of imsuccessful hunting, Esau 
sold his right of primogeniture for a mess of herbs. 
The privilege of the first-bom seems to have consisted 
in the acknowledged lieadshiji of the tribe, to which 
the office of jiriest and sacrifleer was insejiarably at- 
tached. Esau, therefore, thus carelessly threw away 
both his civil and religious inheritance, and abandoned 
all title to the promises made to his tribe. 

Whether the parental blessing was sujiposed of itself 
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to confer or to confirm the right of primogeniture, is not 
quite clear ; but the terms in which it was conveyed by 
Isaac, “ Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s 
sons bow down before thee,” seem to intimate a regular 
[ \ investiture with the supreme authority, •as head of the 
I tribe. This blessing, couched in these emphatic words, 
< which Isaac evidently doubted his power to retract, was 
intercepted, with the assistance of his mother, by the 
subtle and unscrupulous Jacob. These repeated in- 
juries roused the spirit of revenge in the indignant 
hunter ; he only waits the decease of his father that he 
may recover his rights by the death of his rival. But 
Bebekah anticipates tlie crime. Jacob is sent to the 
original birthplace of the tribe, partly to secure him 
from the impending danger, partly that, avoiding all 
connexion with the Canaan ites, he may intermarry only 
with the descendants of liis tbrelathers. On his way to 
Mesopotamia, the promise made to Abraham is renewed 
in that singular vision — so expressively symbolical of 
the universal providence of God — the flight of steps 
uniting earth and heaven, wdth the ministering angels 
perpetually ascending and descending. In commemo- 
ration of this vision, Jacob sets up a sort of primitive 
monument — a pillar of stone. Ho anointed it with 
oil, and called the place Beth-el — the House of the 
Lord, the site on which afterwards stood the city of 
Luz.^ Tlie adventures of Jacob among his nomadic 
ancestors present a most curious and characteristic view 
of their simple manners and usages. His meeting with 


* This rude shrine cr temple is > religion. On the Ihetylia, the sacred 
c< mmoa in the early religious annals stones of the Piumicians, derived, it 
of most Oriental anu barbarous na- shouhl seem, from the same word, see 
tions. The Caaba at jlecca was no citations in Koseniniiller ouGeii. xxviii» 
doubt a vestige of the ancient Arabian IQ. 
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Eachel at the well ; the hospitality of Laban to his sister’s 
son ; his agreement to serve seven years " to obtain 
Bachel in marriage ; the public ceremony of espousals 
in the presence of the tribe; the stratagem of Laban 
to substitute his elder for his younger and fairer daugh- 
ter, in order to bind the enamoured stranger to seven 
years’ longer service ; the little jealousies of the sisters, 
not on account of the greater share in their husband’s 
affections, but their own fertility; the substitution of 
their respective handmaids ; the contest in cunning and 
subtlety between Laban and Jacob, the former endea- 
vouring to defraud the other of his due wages, and at 
tlie same time to retain so useful a servant, under whom 
his flocks had so long prospered — the latter, apparently, 
by his superior accj^uaintance with the habits of the ani- 
mals which ho tended, and with the divine sanction, 
securing all the stronger and more flourishing part of 
the flocks for his own portion tiio flight of Jacob, not 


“ I oncG met with a 5 'oung man 
wlio liad .S(*rve»l years for his 

food only; at the end of that j)eriod 
he ubtaiiied in inarriai^e the daughter 
of his master, for whom he would 
otlierwis*^ have had to pay 
eight hundred piastres. W1 ai I saw 
him he had been married thr 3 years ; 
but he bittoily complaim of his 
father-in-law, wiio eontiuueii to ro- 
quiie of him the performanec of the 
most servile otllces, without paying 
him anything ; and that prevented 
him fiom setting tip for himself and 
iarnily,^' — liurc/ihardt's Travels in j 
p. 297. 'I'liis was in the ' 
Uaouran, the district south-east of j 
Damascus. 

“ Lcs pauvres qui veuleut se raarier 


so mettent pendant plusieurs anne'es 
an seiviee dii p6re.^* Pallas of the 
Kalsinghi Tartars, t. iii. p. 435, 

* 'fhe pilled” rods were set in the 
water-troughs in which the cattle 
came to th ink. Was the etfect produced 
hy the pilleil rods or the water ? There 
is nothing whatever of miracle sug- 
ge>ted in the ]>assago. Vitruvius sup- 
}*iics this curious illustration ; — “ Sunt 
enim Pceotiai ilumiiui Cephisns ct Me- 
las: I.ucaniie Crathis ; Trope Xanthus ; 
intpie agris Clazomcniorum, et ICry- 
thra’orum et Latxlicoiisium, foiitos ac 
fluinina, cum pocora siiis temporibns 
anni paruntur ad conceptioncm i irtus, 
per id teiiipiis adiguntur eo quotidic 
potvun, ex eoque quamvis sunt alba, 
procreaut aliis locis Icucophica, aliis 
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as SO rich a resident ought to have been dismissed with 
mirth and with songs, with tahret and ivith harp ; Laban’s 
religious awe of one so manifestly under the divine pro- 
tection ; Rachel’s purloining and concealment of her 
father’s Teraphim ; above all, their singular treaty, in 
which Laban at length consents to the final separation 
of this great family, with which he had expected to in- 
crease the power and opulence of his tribe ; — all these 
incidents throw us back into a state of society different 
not merely from modern usages, but from those which 
prevailed among the Jews after their return from 
Egypt. The truth and reality of the picture is not 
more apparent than its appropriate localisation in the 
regions which it describes. It is neither Egyptian nor 
Palestinian, nor even Arabian life ; it breathes the free 
air of the wide and open plains of inland Asia, where 
the primitive inhabitants are spreading, without oppo- 
sition or imj^ediment, with their flocks, and herds, and 
camels, over unbounded and unoccupied regions. 

Isaac, in the mean time, had continued to dwell as a 
husbandman, towards the southern border of the pro- 
mised land. Early in life he had begun to cultivate 
the soil, which amply repaid his laboui s. He seems to 
have been superior to the native population in one most 
useful art, not improbably learned by his father in Egypt, 
that of sinking wells.^ The manner in which the native 


locis pulla, aliis coi*acino coloie ; ita 
proprietas liquons cum iiiit in corpus, 
proseminat intinctam sui cuj usque 
generis qiialitatera.’* viii. 

’ Wells of remarkable construction 
and great traditional antiquity were 
shown in Judua to a late {)eriod : 
oTi 8e KotX fpp4ara iv yfj J 


KarecrKCvacrrai ws cv rf} reveati kva 
ylypairrai ^ri\oy iK rwv h€iKVvp.ivo!V 
4yrfi 'PiCTKaKcov 6avpia<rrwu <(tpfar<tiVt 
Kai lOToptas Sia rh ^4vov Kat 

‘trapri\Kayp\vov rijs KaTatrKfvtjs, 
vphu rk Koirrk tpptara. Origen cont« 
Cels. ir. 194. 

.1 .aov 
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herds men drove him from place to place as soon as h'e 
had enriched it witli that possession, so invaluable in an 
arid soil, indicates want of skill, or at least, of success, 
in providing for themselves. Perhaps it was as much 
by ignorant neglect as by wanton malice, that the Phi- 
listines snffo.red those formerly sunk by Abraham to fall 
into decay and become filled with earth.’'' 

Jacob had crossed the Jordan with nothing but the 
staff whicli he carried in his hand ; he returned with 
immense W(‘alt]i in cattle, fiocks, asses, and camels, 
male and fimialc slaves; and with the more inestimable 
treasure of eleven sons, born to him in Mesopotamia. 
r>iit before he could venture to return to his father, ho 
must aj)])(*aso the resontment of his injured brother. 
Upon the I)orders of the land of Canaan, still on the 
upland plains to the east of the Jordan, at a place 
«*alled jMalianaiin (from a vision of angels seen there), 
ho sends nn^ssengers to announce his approach as far as 
Soil’, a district ext(mding Jrom the loot of the IJead Sea. 
There klsau was already (‘stablished as the chieftain of 
a pow(‘rful tribe, for he sets forth to meet his brother at 
the head <»f TOO men. Tlu', pca(*eful com[)any of Jacob 
are full of ap[>rehonsion ; he stmds forward a splendirl 
present of 200 she goats, 20 he goats, 200 ewes and 20 
rams, 00 milch camels, with their colts, 40 kine, 10 
bulls, 20 she asses and 10 foals ; he likewise lakes the 
precaution of dividing his com])any into two parts, in 
order that if one shall be attacked tlio oilier may 
escape. Having made these arrangements, he sends 

■ This IS still ;i conunon net of ; lo. Compare Koscd- 

hostility in tho Iv^ort. According to miillor, A. u. X. Morgenland, i, ) 19. 
Niebuhr, t]\(‘ Sultan was obliged to * 1‘roperl; the two Hosts of 
pay a kind of tribute to the Arabs to Angels.” 
prevent them from thus making the 
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his family over a brook, called the Jabbok, which lay 
before him.*’ In the night he is comforted by another 
symbolic vision, in which he supposes liimself wrestling 
with a mysterious being, from whom he extorts a bless- 
ing, and is commanded from thenceforth to assume the 
name of Israel (the prevailing) : for, having j^revailed 
against God, so his race are to prevail against mon.*" The 
scene of this vision (if it was a vision) was called by 
Jacob Peniel, the face of God, because Jacob liad there 
seen God “ face to lace.'* Yet ho does not entirely 
relax his caution ; as he and his family advance to meet 
the dreaded Esau, the handmaids and their children are 
put foremost ; then Leali wdth liers ; last of all, as with 
the best cliaiice of escape, should any treachery 1x3 
intended, the favourite ilachel and her single child 
Joseph. But the hunter, though violent, was neven-the- 
less frank, generous, and forgiving. While Jacob ap- 
proaches with signs of reverence, p<uhaps of appnduuision, 
JEsan ran to meet him, and embraced him and fell on his 
neck, and kisml him, and theij tvept. At first he r( 'fuses 
the offered present, but at length accepts it as ,a ])h‘dg(^ 
of fraternal amity, and pio])ose.s that tliey slioiild .S(*t 
forward together and unite their encamjnnents. 11io 
cautious Jacob, still a 2 )prehensive of futiiie .uiisurah'r- 
standings, alleges the natural excuse, tiuit his party, 

^ ** At. 1‘20 raino to the river Josopliiis s;n’s, a ph.tniasnj. It 
Jabok (Zidka), flowing ia from K.N’J'h, .slamM be afldfd, tlv't, wbctlnT roal or 
a small stream trickliin; dnwn a dofp visionary, Javob boro an oiil ward mark 
and wido torreri bed.” Lyrn b, j». 25d. or memorial of tin's (-onfliot, in tbo 

® Awful iosi»r ;t for the divine na- witliorini: of the hruk sim w of the 
tiiro — maintiiined, as above observed, thigh. His desvendants ahsfaiiuvl till 
ironghout the Biblical histo^a of tbe time of Moses, aJid still abstain, 
Abraham — induces ls to a<lopt, with from that part of every animal slain 
some learned wj iters, ..he notion, that for foo<l, 
tlji.s contest tOfVic jji.xe in a divam, as 
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encumbered with their cattle, their wives and children, 
must travel more slowly than the expeditious troop of 
the Edomites ; and immediately on his brother’s depar- 
ture, instead of following him to Scir, turns oft* towards 
the J ordan ; encamps hrst at 8uccoth, then crosses tlie 
Jordan, and settles near Shalem. Here he purchases a 
field of the inhabitants, and resides in security, until a 
feud witli the princes of the country drives him forth to 
seek a safer encampment. Shechem, the son of Hamor, 
tlie great cbieftain of the tribes which occujhed that 
part of Canaan, violated Dinah, the daughter of Jacob. 

In all Arabian tribes, the brotlier is most deeply 
wounded by an outrage on the chastity of the females/^ 
(a part of Spanish manners, no doubt inherited from 
their Arabian ancestry ;) on him devolves the duty of 
exacting vcngoance for the indignity offered to the 
tribe or family. Simeon and Levi, without consulting 
their father, take up the quarrel. Sliech(an offers to 
marry tlie dams(d ; ins i‘athcr and his people, not averse 
to an union witli the wealthy strangers, consent to sub- 
mit to circumcision, as the condition of the marriage, 
and as a idcdge to the solemn union of tlie clans. AVhile 
they are disabled Iroin resistance by the consequences 
of the ojieratiuii, 8imeoii and Levi, with Iluar followers, 
fall on the city, put tlu^ iuhabilaiits to the sword, and 
pillage the whoh^ territory, ildie sense of this act of 
crmdty to his allies, and disregard to his own authority, 


^ Com|vri'c D’Arvienx, * Mu'urs ties ' <vla no me rei;:irtlo plus; mais ma 
Araljfs/ Meinoires, iii. p. :U4, in a I sanir est tie muii saii^; elle no scauroit 
passage too I’rein li to quote at length, fairo. <lu inal qu’il nc ivjaillisse sur 
'i'he (lishoiioured husbami may divorce toute s;i Compare Xiebuhr 

Jiis wife — “ellc ilec'lionore sa lamill*’, j also, as quoted in lotseiifniiller, eas A. 
mais olle n’ost jioiut de m<msaug; je ii. N. Morgenland. 
n’ai quo la rdpudier ; je I’ai ch&tie'e ; 
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sank deep into the heart of the peaceful Jacob. In Iiis 
last vision, Simeon and Levi are rejn-obatod as violent 
and bloodthirsty men ; and, as if this dangerous disposi- 
tion had descended upon their posterity, they avo 
punished, or rather prcvtaitcd from bringing ruin upon 
the whole race, by receiving a smaller and a divided 
portion of the promised land. Jacob retrt;^ated to liuz, 
whither he had formerly fled liom his brotlier l^lsaii. 
Here the family was solemnly dedicated to God; all 
the superstitious practices which tliey had brought from 
Mesopotamia were forbidden ; the little images of tlu^ 
tutelar deities, even the earrings, ]^)robably considered 
as amulets or talismans, were taken away and buried. 
On the otJier liand, tlio magnificent promise, repeatedly 
made to Abraham and Isaac, was once more renewed to 
Jacob. An altar was raised, and the ]')laco solemnly 
called Eeth-el," the Ilouse of God. From Luz, Jacob 
removed to Ephrath or Eethlehem, hereafter to be the 
birtliplace of Jesus Ghrist. Thei'C his favourite wife* 
Kachel died in childbed, having given birfli to his 
youngest son, called by the expiring motlKT Ben-oni, 
the child of her sorrow; by the father Ben-jam in, the 
son of his right hand. Having raised a sepulchral 
pillar over her remains, he sets forth to a now settlement 
near the tower of Edar, the site of which is unknown. 
Hero his domestic peace was disturbed by another 


® The two ])nssaf^C'3, Con. xxviii. 10, 
an'l XXXV. 7, rqx>at racli other to a 
ceii;ain extent. This is but a slight 
diificulty to the lar^e number of 
modern stiholars who hold the ]x)ok of 
Gmesis to be founded on earlier do< u- 
ments; by others it ban been smoothed 
away with greater or V»ss in^eiiuitv. 
The great inip< ramie ot Beth-el in all 


tlie later bbtory both before and alba 
the jp'ifit Sohi>m, wiicn it beoaine the 
rebVious capital of Jeroboam’s nortliei n 
kingdom, must be taken into account. 
Mr. St;inlcy has an admirable passa^:'’ 
on the history of r»eth-ol, and the 
article in the X»-w Biblical Dictionary 
is well and carefully executed. 
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crime, tlio violation of liis concnbino, Billiah, by lleuben, 
his eldest son. At length he rejoins his father, Isaac, 
ill the plain of Mamro,^ whore the old man dies, and is 
honourably buried by his two sons. But from hence- 
forward tlie two branches of Isaac’s family were entirely 
separated. ^J'he country about Mount Seir became the 
permaiumt residence of the Edomites, wlio were go- 
verned first by iiulopendent slieiks or princes, afterwards 
were iiiiit(.Ml undm- one monarchy. Jacob continued to 
dwell in Canaan, with his powerful family and ample 
possessions, until dissensions among his sons prepared 
the way for more im|)ortant changes, whicli seemed 
to brealv for ever tlie connexion between the race 
of Abraham and tin’: land of Canaan, but ended in 
establishing them as the solo possessors of the whole 
territory. 

Hero tlion hft us pause, and, before we follow the 
I'aniily of Jacob into a country ivhero the government 
and usiigt S of the jieople were so totally diffenmt, look 
back on the slat(^ of society described in the l^itriarchal 
History. jMankind appears in its infancy,^' gradually 
('Xteiiding its o(’cu[)ancy over n'gions, either entirely 
unappropi*iated, or as yet so recently and thinly peopled, 
as to admit, without resistan(*(‘, the new swarms of 
settlers which seem to spread from tlie birtliplace of the 
hiiiiiaji ra(*o, the plains of Central Asia. They are 


^ Bailier tho o;iks of 3Iainre (see f si.stont wiOi tlio pro-oxisteuco of 
Stiink'V, p. luS 141). Ju file noiiili- ' oiont cities an«l powerful monuivl 
l'<>url\oo4 of Ueluou towavas (that of Ivjypt Ivul no doubt risen, y 

•‘'ulem a noljle oak is still vseen in‘ar the 

K Tills slionld he limited to the re- 
turns through whieli tlie ratriarehs 
generally moved. It is not incou> 


hahly o'lituries u fore, on the sh. re; of 
the Nile) ' ml an advanced slate of 
civilization among other races of man- 
kind. 
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peaceful pastoral nomads, travelling on tlieir camels, the 
ass the only other beast of bui-theii. The horse appears 
to have been unknown — fortunately, perhaps, for them- 
selves and their neighbours — for the possession of that 
animal seems fatal to habits of peace :* the nomads, 
who are horsemen, are almost always marauders. Th(^ 
power of sweeping rapidly over a wide district, and 
retreating as speedily, offers iiTesistible temptation to a 
people of roaming and unsettled halnts. Ihit the unen- 
terprising shepherds, from whom the Hebrew tribe 
descended, move onward as their convenience or neces- 
sity requires, or as richer pastures attract their notice. 
Wherever they settle, they sink wells, and thus render 
unpeopled districts luabitable. It is still more curious 
to observe how the progress of improvement is inci- 
dentally betrayed in tlie summary account of the ancient 
record.^^ Abraham finds no impedinumt to his settling 
wherever fertile pastures invite him to])itchhis camp. It 
is only a place of burial in which lie thinks oi* securing 
a proprietary right ; Jacob, on tlic contrary, purchases a * 
field to pitch his tent. W’lien Abraham is exj.’osed to fa- 
mine, he appears to have liad no means of supply, but to 
go down himself to Egypt. In the time of Jacob a regular 
traffic in corn existed lx3twren the two (!ountri(3S, and 
caravansaries were established on tlie way. Trading 
caravans had likewise begun to traverse tlio Arabian 
deserts, with tlie spices and other products of the East, 
and with slaves, which tlicy imported into Egypt. 
Among the simpler nomads of IMesopotamia, wages in 
money were unknown; among tlui richer Pha)niciau 


I was jaihbL yJ *o Kichhora (Einleituii^ in cl.is A, T.) for many of tlicjv 
©bscTvations. 1 , 
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tribes, gold and silver were already current It lias 
been tlio opinion of some learned men tliat Abraliain 
paid the money for Lis bargain by weight, Jacob in 
pieces, rudely coined or stamped.^ When Abraham 
receives the celestial strangers with true Arabian hospi- 
tality ho kills the calf with his own hands, but has 
nothing more generous to offer than the Scythian 
beverage of milk ; ^ yet the more civilized native tribes 
seem, by the ofiering of ]\relchizedek, to liave had wine 
at tlieir command. Isaac, become more wealthy, and 
liaving commenced tlic tillage of the soil, had acquired 
a taste for savoury meats, and had \\’ine for his ordinary 
us(\ The tillage of Isaac bespeaks the richness of a 
virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the plough — it returned 
an hundred lor one. As yet, oxc'cpt the luxurious cities 
U(‘ar the end of the Dead Sea, then? ap])ear few or no 
towns; the fortiluKl towns on the hills, the cities walled 
u]) to heaven, appear to be of a later period. Theses 
primitive societies were constituted in the most simple 
and iuarlilicial manner. The parental authority, and 
that of the luaul of the tribt.% was siqu’eine and without 
a])p(‘al. Dsau so far respects even liis blind and feeble 
father, as to jiostpono the gratilication of his revenge 
till the death of Isaac. Afterwanls, the brothers Avho 
conspire agaiiLst Joseph, though some of them had 
already di[>p(id thtuT* hands in blood, dare not ])erpetrato 
their crime openly. When thty return from k'gypt to 
fetch J](mjamiii, in ord(‘r to redi^em one of their com- 
pany, left in apparent danger of his life, they are obliged 


* 'riu* .'ire cnllcd Kfiitotli, i stanijKvI wifh Iho /jjuiv oi' a Liiiib, ns 

(st iiui'rtiini. Ilosonmulier in ^ pocunia iVoin pociis. 
i<K;. The LXX tlie word ^ (jomparc Ooguct, Origine des Loix, 

auvuty (^liinbs), as if tlie coin wjis lib. vi. c. 1. . . 
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to obtain tlie consent of Jacob, and do not think of 
carrying him oif by force. Ileuben, indeed, leaves his 
own sons as hostages, under an ex])ress covenant that 
they are to be put to deatli if he does not bring J3eii- 
jamiii back. The father seems to have possessed the 
power of transferring the right of primogeniture to a 
younger son. This was perhaps the eifect of Isaac’s 
blessing; Jacob seems to liave done the same, and 
disinherited the three elder sons of Leah. The desire 
of offspring, and tlie pride of becoming the ancestor of 
a great people, witli the attendant disgrace of barren- 
ness, however in some degree common to human nature, 
and not unknown in tliickly i^eoplod countries, yet as 
the one predominant and absorbing passion (lor such it 
is ill the patriarchal liistory) l)elongs more properly to a 
period, when the earth still offered ample room for each 
tribe to extend its boundaries without encroaching on 
the possessions of its neighbour.* 

These incidents, in themselves trifling, are not without 


^ Among the most striking illustra- 
tious of this fotling is tiio following 
j»\ssage from the SaiUlyr : — ‘‘ Nam 
omnis semper angeUis in <lie Uesnrn o- 
tionis cum intenogabit, llabos lie in 
iniimlo /ilium ([iii prosit tibi ? Kt 
qiiando respoiidebit Non, Quamj»ri- 
nium ab eo exiverit hoc responsum, 
nihil ultra ab eo interrogabuni, se<l 
anima ejus in pieua et <lolore inaiu-bit, 
eritque sicut aliqiiis sine socio in Be* 
serto dolori/ico et horrendo.’* Sadder, 
apud Hyde de Pers, li'eligir>ne. 

“A/’t-'i* lie h;ts r.*ad tlie Wlas in 
the form prescribe.! by law, hds Uy-illy 
hcijotten a soh^ and has [<vfonn.d 
sacrifices to tin. I.e.'t, of his p(>wer, he 
lias paid his three cteOtSf and inny tbm 


I apply his heart to eternal l.liss.” 

1 Jones’s Menu, vi. I'iG, 

I “ By a Son a niau obtains virtoiy 
• over all yieople; by a sou’s sou he 
. njoys iinnioitality ; and afterwards by 
the son that grand.'.on he leaclie^ 
the solar ahoile.” Ibid, ix, 

Tin: Indian Poems are full of flii^ 
seiitiincnt. A«-eo)ding to Kosogart' ii, 
note on his < lermrm translation of 
; Xala, p, 110, some grammarians 
strangely d'*ii\a> the word Pnttra, a 
son, as “ tlif di-livena- f;oin Hell.” 

For the (..'hinese feeling on this sulj- 
j**<t, read the jiopular drama, The 
Ib-ir in his Old Age, Irauslated by Mr. 
Davis. All accounts of Chiua are full 
on the |K>int, 
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interest, both as illustrative of human manners, and as 
tending to show that the record from which they are 
drawn was itself derived from contemporary traditions, 
which it has reiuesented with scrupulous fidelity. Even 
tlie characters of the different personages are singularly 
ill unison witli the state of society described. There is 
the hunter, tlie migratory herdsman, and the incipient 
husbandinan. The quiet and easy Isaac adapts himself 
to tlie more fixed and sedentary occupation of tillage. 
Esau tlie hunter is reckless, daring, and improvident ; 
Jacob the herdsman, cautious, observant, subtle, and 
timid. Esau excels in one great virtue of uncivilized 
life, liravery ; Jacob in another, which is not less highly 
a[)preciatcd, craft. Even in Abraham we do not find 
that nice and lofty sense of veracity which distinguishes 
a state of society where the point of honour has acquired 
great inlluenco. It is singular that this accurate delinea- 
tion of primitive m<a.nners, and tlie discrimination of 
individual character in each successive patriarch, with 
all tlie impi'ilectious and vices, as well of the social 
state as of the particular disposition, although so con- 
clusive an evid(*nce to the lionesty of the narrative, has 
caused the greatest perplexity to many pious minds, 
and as great triumph to the adversaries of revealed 
religion. The object of this work is strictly historical, 
not tlieological ; yet a few observations may be ventured 
on this point, considering its important bearing on the 
maimer in which Jc'wish history ought to be written 
and read. Homo will not read the most ancient and 
curious history in the worli!, because it is in the Bible ; 
others read it in the Bible with a kind of pious awe, 
which ])r(W(ints them from comprehending its real 
spirit. The latter look on the distinguished characters 
ill the ]Mosaic aiiniils as a kind of sacred beings, scai'cely 
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aJJied to human nature. Their intercourse with tlie 
Divinity invests them with a mysterious sanctity, which is 
expected to extend to all their actions. Hence when they 
find the same passions at work, the ordinary feelings and 
vices of human nature prevalent both among the ances- 
tors of the chosen people, and the chosen people them- 
selves, they are confounded and distressed. Writers 
unfriendly to revealed religion, starting with tlie 
same notion, that the jMosaic narrative is uniformly 
exemplary, not historical, have enlarged witli malicious 
t]*iuinph on the delinquencies of the patriarchs and their 
descendiuits. Perplexity and triumph surely equally 
groundless ! Had the avowed design of the intercourse 
of God with the patriarchs been their own uiiim})each- 
able perfection ; had that of the Jewish polity been the 
establishment of a divine Utopia, advaii(*e(l to i)remature 
civilization, and overleaping at once those centuries of 
slow improvement, tlirougli which the rest of mankind 
were to pass, then it might have betm dilHcult to give a 
reasonable account of the manifest failure. So far fronl 
this being the case, an ulterior puiposo is evident 
throughout. The one thing c(Ttain is, tliat Divine Provi- 
dence designed the slow, gradual, and progressive de- 
velopment of the highest religious truth. The patriarchs, 
those in the Old Testament most distinguished by divine 
favour, are not to be regarded as premature Christians. 
They and their descendants are the tlepositaries of cer- 
tain great religious truths, the unity, owjupotenco, and 
providence of God, not solely for their own use and 
advantage, but as conservators for the future universal 
benefit of mankind. Hence, provided the great end, the 
preservation of those truths, was eventually obtained, 
human afiairs took their ordinary course ^ the coinmou 
passions and motives QfniAnkjnd wei’e left in 
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turbed operation. Superior in one respect alone, tlics 
ancestors of tlie Jews, and tlie Jews themselves, were 
not beyond their age or country in acquirements, in 
knowledge, or even in morals ; as far as morals are mo- 
dified by usage and opinion. They were barbarians in a 
barbarous age, often violent, cruel, sanguinary. Their 
w^ars, except wdiere modified by their code, if conducted 
with the bravery, enterprise, and self-devotion, had still 
tlie ferocity and mercilessness of ruder times. They 
w’cre polygamists, like the rest of the Eastern world ; 
they acquired the virtues and the vices of each state of 
society through wdiieh they passed. Higher and purer 
notions of the Deity, though they tend to promote and 
iiiqirovo, by no means necessarily enforce moral per- 
lection ; their influence will be n gulated by the social 
state of the ago in which they are promulgated, and 
the bias of the individual character to which they are 
addr(‘ssed. Neither the actual interposition of the 
Almightv b.i favour of an individual or nation, nor his 
employment of them as instruments for certain impor- 
tant purposes, stamps the seal of divine approbation on 
all their actions; in some cases, as in the dectqdion 
practised by Jacob on his hither, the wwst part of their 
character inaiiifestly contributes to the jmrposi^ of God ; 
still the nature of the action is not altered ; it is to be 
judged by its motive, not by its undesigned consequence. 
Allowaneo, therefon^ being always made for their age 
and social state, the patriarchs, kings, and otlua* He- 
brew worthies, are amenable to the same verdict which 
w^ould be jiassed on the eminent men of Grec'ce or 
Komo. Excepting where they act under the express 
commandment of God, they have no exemption from the 
judgement of posterity ; and on the same principle, while 
Gdddfe on tho scone, the historian will write with can- 
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tion and reverence ; wliile man, with freedom, justice, 
and impartiality. 

This moral imperfection, or rather want of tlie liighest 
moral sense or appreciation of the higlicst moral standard, 
is in strict unison with, or rather forms an important 
part of tlio internal evidence, by which wo judge of the 
antiquity, and so of the authority, of the earliest Hebrew 
I’ecords. If tlio writers are, we need not to say strictly 
contemporaneous, but approximating to the same age, 
the same moral atmos[)herc will ap[)car to have been 
breatlied by the actors in these scenes, and the writers 
wdio record those acts : if they are later, their moral stuiso 
will be in some respects different, find will be affected 
bytlieir ago and social progress, ^iliis internal evidence, 
wliich is instinctively felt, thougli, ol‘ course, it must be 
submitted to calm reason, and of which tlio moral 
element is so important a constituent, is of two kinds. 
First, there is the general impression of the manner in 
which the life of a (‘crtaiu period, with all its social sys- 
tem, manners, law's, usages, opinions, moral judg(‘mcnts, 
is represented. This, if it be simple, tru(‘, harmonious, 
life-like, it seems impossibhi for aft(*r ag(\s to counter- 
feit, without much treacherous betrayal of a later liand. 
It may even be poetic in its form and language, yet in 
its essence reality, and not fiction. Xo one would believe 
that the Homeric Poems W'cre w ritten after tlie, Pelo- 
ponnesian W'ar; that the Divina Comm(‘dia is not of the 
^Rfiddle Ages. >So it is to mo equally incredible that 
the so called Books of IMosj^s (I think (‘vofi 1 )entoronomy, 
which might more reasonably bo imagined a later sum- 
mary of the older borics) could bo written after the 
exile, or even during the inonarehy, or the seeming 
anarchy wliich pre(*edcd the monarcliy. This of 
course, not inconsistent, as in the case of the Homeric 
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Poems, with certain interpolations, if we may so speak, 
the manipulation of particular passages. For the anti- 
quity is in itself no guarantee for faithful conservation. 
Nor has it any relation witli the primal form or compo- 
sition of the records, whether tliey came from one in- 
spired or uninspired writer, whether original or com- 
piled from earlier documents. The question of tlieir 
careful and trustworthy preservation rests on grounds 
altogether distinct, and must be examined on other 
priiK'iphs. 

The second kind of internal evidence arises or 
is gatliered from more minute particulars, from imd- 
dents, touches of charactcu’ ; in the law special enact- 
ments, which belong to a peculiar 2>t^riod and to no 
other ; enactments abortive and never brought into 
effect ; predictions, or rather designs, not fulfilled, aims 
and objects avowed, but not carrit'd out. Such things it 
is impossible to suppose a later writer to have inserted 
into a history or into a code of la\v. There are certain 
minute details in all writings of which the age is ques- 
tionable, wdiich at once convict the su])positilious writer, 
and show invention or forgery ; others of wdiieli their 
very strangeness proves their antiquity: they cannot but 
be contemporaneous, and therefore gtuiuiiu' and authentic. 
The foruKU’ we easily detect as interpolations from their 
general tone and their discrtqMucy with other passages, 
and the motive for their interpolation is usually dis- 
cernible' ; tlie latter, especially if frequent, cannot Jiave 
crept in by accident ; their forgery w ould imply a subtle, 
and as it wf're prophetic* plan of deception, utterly in- 
conceivable: for file art of composing fictitious narra- 
tives, with a studied and successful observance of ancient 
costume, belongs to a very late and refined period of 
letters. On the whole the internal evidence of both 
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thciso kinds in the Mosaic records is to me conclusive. 
All attempts to assign a later period for the authorship, 
or even for the compilation, though made by scholars of 
the highest ability, are so irroconcdleable with facts, so 
self-destructive, and so mutually destructive, tliat I ac- 
quiesce without hesitation in their general antiquity, 
lilspecially as now, after the discovery of written cha- 
racters in Egypt, perhaj)s elsewhere, certainly anterior 
to the Exodus, all difficulty as to there having been 
written documents of some length in tlic time of IMoses 
vanislies away. Neither do I see wliy the laws of jMoses 
should not be as old as the laws of jMenu ; I mean old 
not as to actual date of composition, but as to the state 
of civilization of the two races. The Jews, at least 
Egypt, from whence the Jews derived these arts of life, 
}»robably was as far advanced, as India when the laws 
of JMenu were drawn up. 

On the whole I do not think that a later writer at any 
period of the Jewisli history could have composed the 
irosh and living view of the patriandial times, a3» it 
stands before us. Tlie particular laws, customs, usages, 
which could not be invcnte/l, and wliich no lat(;r writer 
would be tempted to invent, and which to me irrelra- 
gably prove wliat I may call the «‘arly, the Desert, 
origin, I shall point out as 1 procecKl. 

With their age only, and that in a general view, I am 
now concerned ; their absolute iin peccable integrity, and 
their authorsliip, liardly come witliin the sphere of the 
liistorian. I leave these points to antiquarians or to 
theologians. 
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ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

Famil}'’ of Jacob — Josciili — State of Egypt — Famine — Migration 
of Jacob and liis ^vhole family — Administration of Joseph — 
Period bei.woen Jos('])h and Moses — Birtli and Education of 
Moses — Flight and lieturn to Egypt — Plagues of Egypt — 
Exodus or Departure of the Israelites — Passage of the Red Sea 
— Ancient Traditions. 

The seed of Abraham had now become a family; 
from the twelve sons of Israel it was to branch out 
into a nation. Of these sons the fonr older htid been 
born from the prolific .Leah — lieuben, ISimeoii, Levi, 
and Judah. Tli(3 barren Ixachel laid substituted her 
Iiandinaid Thlhah, who g;avo birth to Dan and Naphtali. 
Leah, afU‘i* her sistc^r’s (‘xample, substituted Zilpali ; 
from her S[)rani.»; Gad and Asher. Ihvelud, for the sake 
of some mandi’akes/* sup]K)sod among^ Eastern women 
to act as a love philtre and remove barrennes.s, yield- 
ing up her right to her sister, Jioah again bore Issa- 
cliar and Zelnilon, and a daughter, IHiudi. At length 
the eoinely Ihiehel was bli*ssed with Joseph; and in 
Canaan, Jhnioni or Eenjamiii completed the twelve. 

^Idie ehildreii of the handmaidens had no title to the 
primogeniture. Iteiiben had forfeited the esteem of 


'' What, the Duilaiin (compare Song ofioots. Uosonmi'.llor (Pas Alte nnd 
fd Solomon, vii. 14), here transslatoil Nme Movgoiilaivvl, i. p. 14‘J) sue.: sts 
mnudrakf'.s wcro,ap[H’ar.s very<Ioiil)tt'al. a kind of small nndon. See liis note, 
Pio.scorides nftrihutes in the mandra- aii<l W iner, L’ea! Worterbuch, in voce 
gom (mandrakes) directly ojiposite Alraun, Love-apple. 
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his father by incest with his concubine ; Simeon and 
Levi by their cruelty towards the Shechemites. Jiidali, 
the next brother, was inadvertently betrayed into a 
serious crime. There was a singular usage afterwards 
admitted into the JMosaic law, that in case .a married 
man died witliout issue, his next brother was bound 
to take ]iis wife, in order that liis line miglit not be- 
come extinct ; ^ the perpetuation of their name and 
race through their offspring being then, as it is vStill in 
some countries of the East, the one great object to 
whicli all moral laws, even those generally recognised, 
were to give way.*" The eldest son of Judah, Er, died ; 
the second, Onan, was guilty of a criminal d< ‘reliction 
of that indispensable duty, and was cut off for liis 
ofifonce. Judah, neglecting his promise to bestow the 
widow, Tamar, on his third son, Shelah, was betrayed 
into an unlawful connexion with her, and became the 
incestuous father of two children. 

** 1 he Lovirate law prevailed among It is called in that prowd Brahmin^cal 
many nations of antiquity and in the Code, “a jmictice fit only for <vittle.'’ 

It is remarkable that sometlung or 

" Lex cst ut orb.B qnl sunt gonm proxlml j i" K'tyi" . ‘W 

Nubant, et illos dac«Te e:ulem kx JuIm I.*’ the hinperor J^eno. Justin, Novell. 

Terent. Phunn. 2a5. | j 

If a young man leaves a widow, his I For the Circassians, see Olearius, 
brother generally oilers to marry hor. Travelsj ( ’ocliiri ( Jn'na, I’icart, Cehein. 
Custom does not oblige either him or et Cout. Iie]igicus.«s, p. 119; Ciiiiui, 
her to make the match, nor can he Du Halde ; the ^longols, llaumor, 
prevent her from following another llohenstaun'en, iv. p. 58, with aiitlm- 
man. It seldom hajjperis, however, ritios ; lirazil, (ioographical Soci'dy’s 
that she refuse'^, for by such an union Journal, ii. p. 198. 
the family pi jperty is kept together.’" « For the provision in the ^losaic 
Burckhardt, Manners of the Arabians, law, mitigabiry f)f this usage, Ikiut. 
p. 64; compare Volucy, ii. 4. It is xxv, 5-10. “ Magistrorum alirpii 

very curious that this Levirate law in causiim et mysterium conjngii hnjus 
the Indian Institutes is enjoined on the fratriae et Leviri ex Metempsychosis 
two lower aistes, but prohibited in the nescio quit opitiionc petentUm couten- 
higher, 8ee the provisions on the dunt.” 8elden, Uxor, Ebraca, i. lii. 
iubject,- Ton‘;s’ft Menu, ur. 59 to 70. ‘ ‘ ^ < ■ ‘d- 


.1 .Juf 
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But Joseph, the elder born of the beloved Eachel, had 
always bold the first place in the affections of his father. 
He was a beautiful youth, and it was the pride of the 
fond father to behold him in a dress distinguished from 
the rest of his sons — a coat of many colours. The envy 
of his brethren was still farther excited by two dreams 
seen by Joseph, wliich, in the frankness of his disposi- 
tion, ho took no pains to conceal. In one, the brothers 
were binding sheaves of corn, (a proof that they were 
advancing in the cultivation of the soil,) the sheaves of 
the brothers bent, and did liomage to that of Joseph. 
In the other, tlie sun and the moon and eleven stars 
seenned to make obeisance to Joseph. Each of these 
successive visions intimated liis future superiority over 
all the family of Israel. One day, when Joseph 
liad si.t forth to the ])laco where his brothers were 
accustomed to f'cd their flocks, they returned to 
their father’s tent without him, bearing that very 
dross, on whicdi Jacob had so often gazed with plea- 
sure, steeped in Idood. The agony of the old man 
cannot bo dc^seribed with mch pathetic sim|>licity 
as in the language of the Sacred Volume, — Jle re- 
fused to be comforted^ and he said I zcill go down into 
the grave with my son mourning. But before ho went 
down to the grave ho was to behold his son under far 
diften'iit circumstances. The brothers, at first, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Heuben, the eldest born, 
a juan of more mild and gcmeroiis disposition, liad deter- 
mined on putting their hated rival to death. With this 
intention they had let him down into a pit, probably an 
old disused well. A caravan of Arabian traders hap- 
pening to pass by, they accedt'd to the more merciful 
and advantageous proposition of Judah to sell him as a 
slave. Though these merchants wore laden only with 
VOL. I. E 
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spicery, balm, and myrrh, commodities in great request 
in Egypt, all of them being used in embalming the 
dead, they were sure of a market for such a slave as 
Joseph, and in that degraded and miserable character 
he arrived in EgyjDt. But the Divine Providence 
watched, even in the land of the stranger, over the heir 
to the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The slave rose with a rapidity surprising, though by no 
means unparalleled in Eastern kingdoms, to be the all- 
powerful vizier of tlie king of Egypt. He was first 
bought by Potipliar,*' a chief oflicer of the king, the 
captain of the guard, by whom he was speedily pro- 
moted to the care of the whole household. The entire 
confidence of his master in the prudem^e and integrity 
of the servant is described in these singular terms, — He 
hyft all that he had in Joscpltis hand^ and he knew nut 
aught he had, save the bread ivhick he did eat. The 
virtue of Jos(q)h in otlier res[)ects was 0(jual to his 
integrity, but not so well rewardeil. Falsely accused 
by the arts of his master’s wife, whose criminal ad- 
vances he had repelled, he was thrown into prison. 
The dungeon opens a way to still farther advancement. 
Wherever he is, he secures esteem and conlideiice. Like 
his former master, the keeper of the prison entrusts the 
whole of his responsible duties to the charges of Joseph. 
But the chief cause of his rapid l isc to fortune and dig- 
nity is his skill in the interpretation of dn^ams. Among 
his fellow-prisoners were the chief cu])-b(‘arer and chief 
purveyor of the king. Each of these men was per- 

** The Coptic, according to Cl; nn- He was an offici r uniting the functions, 
pollion, has Captain of the Magi ur as it wore, of captain ot' the guard and 
Wise Men (i. 103). In the LXX. provost of the prison. TJic prison 
it i.s n€r€<ppri, bvlnoging to lie or seems to have been in his house. 

Phre, the Sun. (Greppo, p. 115.) 
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plexed by an extraordinary vision. The interpretation 
of Joseph was justified by the fate of both ; one, as he 
predicted, was restored to his honours, the other suf- 
fered an ignoniinious death. Through tlie r^Jport of the 
former, the fame of J oscph, in a cliaracter so important 
among a superstitious people, reached the palace, and 
when the king himself was in the same manner disturbed 
with visions which baffled the professed diviners of the 
country, Josepli was summoned from the prison. The 
dreams of the Iving (the Idiaraoh),*^ according to the 
exposition of Joseph, under the symbolic forms of seven 
fat and flcsliy kine followed by seven lean and witliered 
ones, seven good ears of corn by seven parched and 
blasted with tlie east wind, prefigured seven years of 
unexampled phmty, to be succeeded by seven of un- 
exampled dearth. The advice of Joseph being de- 
manded how to provide against the impending calamity, 
ho recommends that a fifth part of the produce during 
the seven abundant years shall be laid uj:) in granaries 
built for the pur[)ose. The ANUsdom of this measure Avas 
apparent ; and Avho so fit to carry siudi plans into effect 
as ho Avhose prudence had suggested them? Joseph, 
therefore, is at once installed in the dignity of chief 
minister over the Avhole of this great and fiourishing 
kingdom. 

The information avc obtain from the IMosaic narra- 
tive, concerning the state and constitution of l^gypt 


* Lopsius observes; — “AVas von 
ylv^yptischen Sitten iind (jobvauchen 
gelegi'iitlich angedeutet wil'd, ist in der 
Hegel fiir eino bostiinnite Zeitepocheu: 
noch weniger werden grossere Zeit- 
ereignisse von Kriege, Hegicrungs 
wechsel, Erriclitnng beriihiritor Baii- 
werke erwalint, so sdir alles voii aus- 


srhliesslich Israel itiseben Standpiiiicktc 
oind angefasst und niedergegebon.” — 
C/ironoloi/it' der p. 330. 

Jleiieo the names of none o: the 
kings under whom Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, lived, arc given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures — only the title Tharaoh, 

E 2 
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during this period, is both valiiablo in itself, and agrees 
strictly with all the knowledge which wo acquire from 
other sources. Egypt had long been the great corn 
country of the ancient world, now in a high state of 
cultivation, but dependent for its fertility on the over- 
flow of the river on whose banks it lay. Should the 
annual increase of the Nile be interrupted, the whole 
valley w'onld remain a barren and unvegetating waste. 
The cause of the long period of famine is nowhere 
indicated, but it was by no means a local calamity, it 
extended to all the adjacent countries. A long and 
general drought, wliieli would burn up the herbage of 
all the pastoral districts of Asia, ruiglit likinvise di- 
minish that accumulation of waters w^hich, at its regular 
period, pours down the channel of the Nile.^ The 
w’aters are collect(‘d in the greatest part from the 
drainage of all the high levels in that region of central 
Africa, where the tropical rains, about the summer 
solstice, fall with incessant violence. Ihit whatever 
might be its cause, Egypt escaped the famine which 
pressed so severely on other countries, only through the 
prudent administration of Joseph. 

It is necessary, however, before wo describe tho 
policy which ho adopted, or tho settlement of the 
family of Israel in this country, to give some insight 
into the state of the Egyptian government and people ; 
for without this w^e shall iKutlnu' bo able to comprehend 

^ We appear to be approacliiuc; to I the Bln«‘k, the Blue, or the White, is 
tlio solution ot the 'ijipjit geot^raphical j tlie real Nile. 

liiystery wljich pcrploxed the Oj-.oks The njost full arcount of the no- 
and Romans, and has ber-n handed tions of tho ancients, and their theories 
down to our times-- toe 8ouiv3e of the about the eauKs of the inundations of 
N'iJ^ to be, fJie Nile, jpny.bQ i*«ad 

vhicii of The jrreat conriue Qrast, iv. c, 2, 
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the transactions which relate to the Israelites in Egypt, 
nor tlie degre^.e of originality to be assigned to the 
Mosaic institutions. Egypt, before this period, had 
enjoyed many centuries of civilization, most likely of 
opulence and splendour. It can hardly be doubted 
that she had already reared her vast and mysterious 
Pyramids, commenced the colossal temples of JVIemphis, 
Heliopolis, and other cities of Lower Egypt, most pro- 
bably of Thebes, and excavated those wonderful subter- 
raneous sepulchral palaces for her d(3ad kings. Of her 
singular const itution we have distinct indications in 
the Slosaic narrative. The people were divided into 
castes, like those of India, as they exist to the present 
day, and as they formerly prevailed among many other 
Oriental nations. At the h(‘ad of tlies(j castes stood 
that of tlio pric‘sthood. Prom tliis order the king 
was usually seletded ; if one of the warriors, the next 
class in rank, shonld attain to that cnniuence, lie was 
always ii‘«tall(Ml and enrolled in the superior order. 
'Jlie priestly (*aste, in rank and power, stood lar above 
the rest of the peo[)l(\ In eacli Koine or district (if 
indc(‘d those divisions were of so early a date) stood 
a temple and a sacerdotal college. In them one 
third of the wliole land of tJie country Avas inalienably 
vested. The priests were not nuuely tlic ministe rs 
of religion, they were the hereditary conservators 
of knowledge. They Averc the ]>Td)lie astronomers, by 
Avhoiu all the agricultural labours of the people 
Averc nygulated; the public geomdricians. avIioso ser- 
vice Avas indispensable, sim o the Nile annually oblite- 
rated the landmarks of the country : in their hiero- 
glyphical characters the public evi‘nts Avero recorded ; 
tliey Avero the jihysicians; in short, to them beloiig^^d 
the Avhole imtvhncmy of science, Avhich av^s insepan^bly 
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bound up with tlioir religion. The political powers of 
this hereditary aristocracy were unbounded ; they en- 
grossed apparently both the legislative and judicial 
functions ; they were the framers, the conservators, the 
expounders of the laws. As interpreter of (keams, 
Joseph, no doubt, intruded into the province of this all- 
powerful caste, and the king, not improbably with a 
view to disarm their jealousy, married his new vizier to 
the daughter of tlie Priest of tlie Sun, who dwelt in 
On, called afterwards by the ( Ireoks Heliopolis (the City 
of the Sun).* Moreover, in the great political measure 
of Joseph, the resumption of all the lands into the 
hands of the crown, the sacred proj)erty of the priests 
was exempted from the operation of the law, and the 
whole class supjmrted, during tlie famine, at tlie royal 
charge. The next caste in dignity was that of the 
warriors, called by Herodotus, Hermotybies or Kala- 
syries. The lower classes of the people constituted the 
rest of the orders ; according to Herodotus five, Jo 
Diodorus three more. The latter n^ckons husbandmen, 
artisans, and sh(jpherds; Htu'odotiis, shepherds, swine- 
herds, manufardurcrs and shopkeep(*rs, interpreters, and 
mariners, that is, the boatmen of the Kile. The boun- 
daries of these castes were unalterably fixed ; the son 
lield for ever the same rank, and pursued the same 
occupation with his fatluT. Tlr^ profession of a shep- 
herd, probably the lowest of these castes, was Indd in 
particular discredit. “Every shepherd was an abomi- 
nation to the Egy{)tians.” Several reasons have been 
assigned for this remark abh) fact. A German writer 


B Upon the site, niUiquity, and re- ii. p. 9, Compare Stanley, Introduc- 
mains of Jfel!opoJi>. see Sir flardner tion, p. xx.xi. 

Wilkinson's note on Herodotus, voj. h Ethiopian theoiy, kdranded 
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of great ability supposes, that wlicn the first civilizers 
of Egypt directed the attention of the people to tillage, 
for which the country was so admirably adapted, in 
order to wean the rude people from their nomadic 
habits, they studiously degraded the shepherds into a 
sort of Pariah caste. Another and a more general 
opinion derives this hostility to the name of sliepherd 
from a recent and most important event in the Egyp- 
tian history. While Egy[)t was rapidly advancing in 
splendour and prosperity — at least the twelfth dynasty 
had attained a great height of power and splendour — a 
fierce and barbarous Asiatbi hortlc burst suddenly upon 
lier fruitful provinces, destroyed her temples, massacred 
her j)ri(:‘sts,and having subdued the whole of Lower Egypt, 
established a dynasty of six successive kings. These 
Jlyksos,^ or royal sliephords, with their savage clans, 
afterwai-ds expelled by the victorious Egyptians, IMoii- 
sieur Champollion’' thinks, with apparent reason, that 
he recogi.ises on many t)f the ancient monuiiKmts. A 
j)eople with red liair, blue iwes, and covered only with 
an undressed hide loos(‘ly wrapped over them, are 


by UcvTcn, sf sujipnrto'l l»y Voii 

liohloii (it liiui bcfii by 

JJruce, Apprn'lix to vol. ii., j». 478 , 
is now' altogrtlirr i-xpbMb-d. 
writes — “ Vor (b*r .Etlii«tjiiscln? I)v- 
nastio <l(»s Manet bo welehe sieh <lo»* -K- 
iiypt ischer luM isebaft beuiiuiiitigt batte, 
gab os wobl .Klirn.jiisclie Ueiche, aber 
sie batten, wie es >e!u‘int, keirie bi'tbere 
civilisation, keine Moniiniente, keine 
In'storiscbe Sclirii’t.’* Kiinigsbueb, 
p. 4. 

Sir Clardner Wilkinson, Notes to 
Hero<lotus, nsos language iis strong. 
So too liunsoii, p. J. . 


* or tho llylcsos or Xomad invasion 
tbore cm bo no warranta))le Instoric 
doubt. As to Cliamj>oHioirs deseiip- 
tiou of their aj)pi.'aiaiu'e on the monu- 
ments, later inquirers are by no means 
so positive. Kosellini is quite as strong 
as CluimjMdlion. From their com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, ainl other physical 
signs, be Avould make them out to be 
Seytbians, a vag\u‘ woul in ancient 
bisttny. Uos*llini, M. 0. i., p. 17(3. 
I leave the text, however, un .lteied, 
beir.g about to revert to the siibject in 
a supplementary passage. 

** l.ettie ii Mons de Idacas, p. 57, 
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painted, sometimes struggling in deadly warfare with 
the natives, more usually in attitudes of the lowest 
degradation which the scorn and hatred of their con- 
querors could invent. They lie prostrate under the 
footstools of the kings, in the attitude described in the 
book of Joshua, where the rulers actually set their feet 
on the necks of the captive monarchs.^ The common 
people appear to have taken pride in having the figures 
of these detested enemies wrought on the soles of their 
sandals, that they might be thus ])erpetually trampled 
on : even the dead carried this memorial of their hatred 
into the grave; the same tigures are painted on the 
lower wrappers of the mummies, aceom[>anied with 
similar marks of abliorrence and contempt. It would 
l^e difficult to find a more apt illustration of the phrase 
in the book of Genesis*, ‘‘every shepherd was an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians.’’ Several other in(‘idents in 
the ]\rosaic history seem to confirm the 02)inion, that 
these invaders had been ex}^elled, and that but recently, 
before the 2>eri6d of Josej^h’s administration.*^ ^ 

The seven years of unexam^ded [)lenty passed away 
exactly as the interpreter of the ro\'al dreams had fore- 
told. Earing all this time, Jose|jh regularly exacted a 
fiftli of the lu’oduce, which was stored up in granaries 
established by the government. Tluj seven yt.ars’ famine 
soon began to ^n^ess heavily, not merely on Egyj^t, but 


* Joshua X. 24. | the honk-r and outlying district of 

Ihe whole of the passage i Odshen ; or it may he, that as 

xlvi, .51, &c.) seems to show a sort ot | Nomads witli their flocks and honk, 
caution, almost apologetic, in the lau- ! they rested in the pasture grounds of 
g . age of Joseph ; liis Shepherd hither J kgypt, 

and his brethren, though h<* cannot j See in Kenrick’s Kgypt on banen 
dissemble or dcTjy their occupation, are ! years ciiused by the failure of tlie 
to coroe no farther into %ypt .thfuj | inundatiou, vol. i., p. 80 . . 
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on all tlie adjacent countries: among the first who 
came to purchase corn appeared the ten sons of Jacob. 
It is no easy task to treat, after the Jewish historian, 
the transactions whicli took place between Joseph and 
his family. The relation in tlie book of Genesis is, 
ix>rhaps, the most exquisite model of the manner in 
which history, without elevating its tone, or departing 
from its plain and unadorned veracity, assumes the 
language and si^irit of the most touching poetry. The 
cold and rhetorical paraphrase of Josephus, sometimes 
a WTitor of great vigour and simplicity, enforces the 
jirudencc of adliering as closely as possible to the lan- 
guage of the original record. The brothers are at first 
received with sternness and asperity, charged with 
l)eing spies come to observe the undefended state of the 
country. This accusation, though not seriously intended, 
in some dc'grec confirms the notion that the J'lgyj^tians 
had re(‘ently suffin-ed, and therefore constantly aijpre- 
hended,fcreign invasion, and foreign invasion by a nomad 
people. Tliey are thrown into j)rison for three days, and 
released on condition of proving the truth of their story, 
by bringing th(*ir younger brother Benjamin with them.’^ 
Their own danger brings up before their minds the recol- 
lection of their crime. Thoy (‘xpress to one another their 
deep remorse for the sup})osed murder of their elder bro- 
ther, little thinking that Joseph, who had conversed with 
them through an interpreter, (perhaps of the caste 


® I'lio procossioii in tli»> cave ol’ I of Israelites aftor tlioir seUleniont in 
^)(.*ni-ha^san, lunj^ to 1h‘ tlr StanU'v, Intvovlviction, p. 

}M'os««ntation of .Iosoj)h’s brotinvn i< xxxiv. The \siatio cliaractor is so 
1‘haiaoh, cl(‘arly cannot lu* so. “ Pos- similar sconos the 

as the procession is of Asiatics, j Moiminenls, tJiat J fear this ino;*.- 
and yet not prisoners of war, tliey may, 
if the date will admit, be a deputiitioii 
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mentioned by Herodotus,) understood every word tliey 
said. Arid Joseph Uimed about from them and wept* 
Simeon being left as a hostage, the brothers are dis- 
missed, but on their way they are surprised and alarmed 
to find their money returned. The suspicious Jacob 
will not at first entrust his youngest and best-beloved 
child to their care ; but their present supply of corn 
being consumed, they have no alternative between 
starvation and tlieir return to Egypt. Jacob reluc- 
tantly, and with many fond admonitions, commits the 
surviving cliild of liachel to their protection. On tlieir 
arrival in Egypt they are better received ; tlie Vizier 
inquires anxiously about the health of their father. Is 
your father alive, the old man of zvhom ye spake, is he yet 
alive 9 The sight of his own uterine brother, Benjamin, 
overpowers him with emotion. He said, God be graci- 
ous unto thee, my son ; and Joseph made haste, for his 
bowels did yeani upon his brother ; and he sought 
tvhcre to weep, and he entered into his chandwr and toept 
there. They are feasted, (and here again we find a 
genuine trait of Egyptian manners ;) Joseph must not 
cat at tlie same table with these slaqfiierd strangers.'* 
Benjamin is peculiarly distinguished ]>y a larger portion 
of meat.^ The brothers an? once more dismissed, but 
are now pursued and a|)pre}iend(‘d on a charge of secret- 
ing a silver cup, which had been concealed in tlie sack 
of Benjamin, and at length the great minister of the 


^ The reason .^ssi^ncd hy Ojjkelo.^ is ' (TTtf.iari, ourt /xf^atpr} ”EA* 

that the IhhP'WS were nceustonied to { \rivos «i>5* 6fifXo7<Ti, ovU 

"•at animals held sacred the j ouSe Kpfcos Kadapuv fiohs 

Egyptians. ^lanTfxr^fjLtvov 'KWrjviKp 

So Herodofti.', ii. M. TwvftvfKO, yfvir^rai. 
oi/T* ku‘{)p ’An/tJrvioy, ovn yvp^j, P Compare Odyss. xiv. 437 ; Iliad. 
iiyipa ^'EWrjya tiv i viE 321 j viii. 172. 
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king of Egypt makes himself known as the brother 
whom tlicy had sold as a slave. Then Joseph could not 
refrain himself before all them that stood by him ; and he 
cried y Cause every man to go out from me ; and there stood 
no man xvith him, ivhile Joseph made himself known unto 
his brethren, Jhxd he wept aloud, and the Egyptians and 
the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph sgid unto his 
brethren. Come near to me, I pray you. And they came 
near. And he said, I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live ? And his brethren could not dnswer him, for they 
were troubled at his presimce. And Joseph said unto his 
brethren. Come near to me, I pray you. And they came 
near. And he said, 1 am Joseph, your brother, whom ye 
sold into Pgypt, Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves that ye sold me hither: for God did send 
me before you to preserve life ; and he hath made me a 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a ruler 
throughout all the land of Egypt, He sends them, witli 
great store of provisions, and with an equipage of waggons 
to transport their father and all tJieir family into Egypt, 
for live years of tlie famine had still to elapse. His last 
striking admonition is, kdee that ye fall not out by the way. 
When they arrive in Canaan, and trll their aged father, 
Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of 
Egypt, Jacob's heart fainted, for he believed them not, 
Convineed at length of the surprising ehango of fortune, 
he says, It is enough Joseph my son is yet alive, I will go 
and see him before I die, 

^riius all the legitimate descendants of Abraham with 
their families, amounting in number to seventy, migrate 
into Egypt. The high cnnlit of Joseph insures tliem a 
friendly reeeidion, and the fertile district of Coshen, 
the best pasture land of Egypt, is assigned by the 
munificent sovereign for their residence . But if the 
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deadly hostility boriio by the native Egyptians to foreign 
shepherds really originated in the cause 'which has been 
indicated above, the magnanimity of Josepli in not 
disclaiming his connexion with a race in such low 
esteem, and his influence in obtaining them such hos- 
pitable recej)tion, must not escape oiu* notice. Their 
establishment in Goshen coincides in -a remarkable 
manner with this theory. The last strongliold of the 
shepherd kings was the city of Abaris.^^ Abaris must 
liave been situated cither witliin or closely bordering 
upon the district of Goslien. fl'lio expulsion of the 
shepherds would leave the tract unoccupied, and open 
for the settlement of another pastoral people. Goshen 
itself was likewise called llameses, a word ingeniously 
explained by Jablonski, as meaiiiiig the land of shep- 
herds,*' and contained all the low, and sometiinc^s marshy 
meadows which lie on tlie Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
and extend very considerably to the south. Here, says 
Jlaillet, the grass grows to the height of a man, and ^o 
thick that an ox may browse a whole day lying on the 
ground.^^ 

Joseph pursiKid the system of his government with 
consummate vigour and prudence. His measures, ho^v- 
ever calculated to raise the royal autliority, seem to 
have beciii highly popular with all classes of the nation. 
It is difficult precisely to understand the views or the 
consequences of tlie total revolution in the tenure of 


*1 Abaris, accovibug to Kwabi, is Uu* *■ Jabloiiski’s tlio’ivatinn is, 1 susprct, 
sanic word, or of tho same derivation, iiiadmis>ibk*. Abaris is )}Iacod by 
v’itii that which wc call Heb. .w. Chuiii})oUion, tiryiitc sous Ics Piiaraons, 
But Kwald iutiM jjicf- the word He- and by Jioscllini, at Ilcroopolis, by 
brew, not as the di'ri- minaiion of the others at IVhisium. 

Ismelites, but of .»!' tians-Kupbrntic ■ Maillct, i. 30. 

Uibes — all Tffjuy 
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property which he effected. During the first years of 
the dearth, all the money of the country found its way 
into the royal treasury ; in a short time after, all the 
inhabitants hastened to part witli their stock ; and at 
length were glad to purchase subsistence at the price of 
their lands : thus tlie whole territory, except that of tlie 
priests, was vested in the crown. Wliether the com- 
mon people had any landed property before this pe- 
riod ; and whether that triple division of the lands, 
one-third to the king, for the expenses of the court and 
govorninent, one-third to the priests, and the other 
third to the military class, existed previous to this epoch, 
we have no means of ascertaining. The IMosaic history 
seems to infer that the body of the people Avere the pos- 
sessors of the soil. If, however, the state of property, 
descril)od above from 1 dodorus, was anterior to this jie- 
riod, tlio iinancial operationof Joseph consisted in the re- 
sumption of tho crown lands from the tenants, Avith the 
r(‘l(‘tting uf tlie. wliole on one plain and uniform system, 
and the acquisition of that of the military. In either 
rase, the terms on Avhi(*h the Avholo Avas n^lct, Avith the 
n'servation of one-fifth to tlie royal exchequer, seem li- 
beral and advantageous to the cultivator, esptM'ially if avc 
compare them Avith the exactions toAvhi(*h the peasantry 
in the despotic countries of the I^ast, or the miserable 
Fellahs avIio noAV cultiA'ate the banks of the Nile, are 
exposeil. Another part of Joseph's ]K)1 icy is still more 
ditlicult eh'arly to (‘omprcdieud, Ids removing the people 
into the cities. This has been supposed by some an 
arbitrary measure, in order to break the ties of attach- 
ment, in the formcj* jwssessors, to tlieir native farms ; by 
others a Aviso scheme, intended to ci; ilize the rude pea- 
santry. A passiige in Belzoiii’s Travels may throAv some 
light on the transaction. He describes the condition of 
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the poor cultivators in Upper Egypt, as wretclied and 
dangerous. Their single tenements or villages are 
built but just al)Ove the ordinary high-water mark, 
and are only protected by a few wattles. If the Nile 
rises beyond its usual level, dwellings, cattle, and oven 
the inhabitants are swept away. The measure of 
Joseph may have been merely intended to secure the 
improvident peasantry against these common but tatal 
accidents.^ 

Among the fertile pastures of Goshen, enjoying undis- 
turbed plenty and pros])erity, the sons of Jacob began to 
increase with great, but by no means incr(Klible, rapi- 
dity. The prolific soil of Egypt not merely increases 
the fertility of vegetable and animal life, but tliat of the 
human race likewise. This fact is notic^ed by many 
ancient writers, particularly Aristotle, who states that 
women in Egypt sometimes produce three, four, or even 
seven at a bhth ! Early marriages, polygamy, the 
longer duration of life, abundance and cheapness of pjio- 
visions, would tend, under the divine blessing, still 
further to promote the population of tliis nourishing dis- 
trict. At the end of 17 years Jacob died, aged 147. 
Before his death he bestowed his last blessing on Jose] )h, 
and solemnly adjured him to transfer Ids rojiiains to the 
cemetery of the Tribe in Canaan. The liistory of his 
life terminates with a sydendid poetical prophecy, de- 
scribing the character of his sons, and the possessions 
they were to occupy in tlic partition of the ]jromised 
land. This poem was no doubt treasured up with the 

* Exodup, i. G. j travellers, Maillet, i. 54 Lesliommes 

« Aristot. de Auirn d. vii. 4, quotfMl j eux monies aussi bien qne les animaux 
in St«lberg, Gosohicht*. der lieligioii, i. sont plus nouiTis, plus robustes, et plus 
252 ; and in iiosennidller, Das A. u. N. ftfccindes,** 

I, 1. 202; among modern 
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most religious caro among the traditions of the tribes. 
Ono curious point proves its antiquity. ^J'he most 
splendid destiny is awarded to Judah and the sons of 
Joseph, but Jacob had never forgotten the domestic 
criino of Itouben,'^ the barbarity of Simeon and Levi. 
These two families are condemned to the same inferior 
and degraded lot, as divided and scattered among their 
brethren. Yet how different their fate ! The tribe of 
Levi attained the highest rank among their brethren : 
scattered indeed they were, but in stations of the first 
distinction ; while the feeble tribe of {Simeon soon 
dwindled into insignilicance, and became almost extinct. 
A later poet, certainly IMoses himself, would not have 
united these two tribes under the same destiny. The fune- 
ral procession of Jacob was conducted with Egyptian mag- 
nificence to the sepulchre of his fathers, to the great and 
lasting astonishment of the native Canaauites. The 
protecting presence of their father being withdrawn, tlie 
brothers Logan again to a|)prehend tlie hostility of Jo- 
seph ; but his favour still watched over the growing 
settlement, and he himself at length, having seen his 
great grandchildren upon his km'cs, died at the age of 
110 years. Jle left directions that his body should be 
embalmed, and put into a colli n ; to be traiisj orted, at 
the assumed time, on the return of his kindred to Canaan, 
to the grave of his forefathers. 

How long a period elapsed^ between the migration 


^ Thoro is a curious analofjy be- 
tween this (lisiiilun i lance of UeulMinaiul 
tliat of iiis eldest son by Shah Akbar, 
as related by Sir I’honias lioe. Sec 
Burder in loc. 

* Several curious |)articulars of this 
period may be gleaned fi‘om the genea- 


logies in the book of Chronielos. Some 
intercourse with the native country 
was kept up fora time. Certa>'i sons 
of Ephraim were slain in a freebootiiig 
expedition to drive the cattle of the 
inhabitants of Gath. — Chroii. vii. ’Jl, 
Anotiier became rub of the tribe oi 
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into Egypt under J acob, and the Exodus, or departure, 
under Closes, has been a question debated from the 
earliest ages by Jewish, no less than Christian writers. 
While some assign the Avliole duration of 430 years to 
the captivity in Egypt, others include the residence of 
the patriarchs, 215 years, within this period. The vestiges 
of this controversy appear in all the earlier writings. 
The Hebrew and Samaritan texts, the ditferont copies 
of the Greek version of tlie Scriptures, differ. St. 
Stephen, in the Acts, seems to have followed one 
opinion;^ St. Paul, in his Epistle to the (nilatians, the 
other. Josephus contradicts himself repeatedly. The 
great body of English divines follow the latter hypo- 
thesis ; the gi’eat modern scholars of Germany generally 
prefer the former. The following brief statement may 
throw some light on this intricate siil>j(^ct. The Jews 
were firmly and religiously persuaded that their genea- 
logies were not merely accurate, but complete. As then 
only two names appeared between Levi and Moacs, 
those of Kohath and Amram, and the date of life 
assigned to these two seemed irreconcileable with the 
longer period of 430 years, they adopted very gene- 
rally the notion that only 215 years were passed in 


Moab. — Chron. vii. 22. Somn becaino 
celebrated in K^ypt as potters, ami 
manufacturers in cotton (byssus). — 
Cliron. iv. 21. 

7 See Kxodus, xii. 40. Tlic I.XX. 
interpolates na'i iv yfj Xavaavi avroi 
Ka\ 6i vdrepfs dvra>v. The Sama- 
ritan agrees with this. St. Paul natu- 
rally follows the LXX. Compaie O’en. 
XV. 13. 

* Acts vii. C. Ir, is remark.ablc 
that St. Steplien gives the round num- 
ber 400. p.- 1. iii, 17- St. Paul t»f 


course argued according to the re- 
ceived tradition. Even if he were 
l»cttcr infoimcd, comoivo his pausing 
in that solemn ajgiim**nt to correct a 
date ! The text is not ejuite accurate 
;us to the diirercnce in these two stato- 
ments. The lafor .scholars of Ger- 
many are by no means so unanimous: 
many maintain that it is an artificial 
ami conventional ilate. 

See on the origin of the 40 years, 
Bredow, Preface to Synoellus. 

.4 
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Egypt.® Tliey overlooked, or left to miraculous inter- 
vention to account for a still greater difficulty, the pro- 
digious increase in one family during one generation. 
In the desert, the males of the descencUiiits of Kohath 
are reckoned at 8609. Kohath had four sons ; from each 
son tlien, in one generation, must have sprung on the 
average 2150 males. On this hypothesis the alterna- 
tive remains, either that some names have been lost 
from the genealogies between Kohath and Amram, or 
between Amram and IVIoses,^ a notion rather confirmed 
by the fact that, in the genealogy of Joshua in the 
book of Chronicles, ho stands twelfth in descent from 
Joseph, while IMoses is the fourth from liovi or, as 
there are strong grounds for suspecting, some general 
error runs through the whole numbering of the Israelites 
in the desert. 


• On accT'Mit of this uncertainty, 

1 have omitted the dates till the time 
of the wlieu chronolojiy first 

.seems to oiler .'i secure footing. I ^ 
should now rather say, till tlic time oi“ j 
the building the Temple. 

Perizonius has jait this strongly : 

“ Sod ct mnltos revora Homines ilee.'-se 
in his (lenealogiis illustrium virorum 
vel cx eo liipiet quo<l neutiquam hinta 
paueitas hominum ct genciatiomim 
coin’eniat maxima; illi multijilicationi 
Israelitirnin in .'Kgypto, qure tanieii 
pro bcncficio siimmo a Deo semper 
prnmissa et pnrstita commemoratnr.** 
Origin. ^Egypt., p. 41i; et post, 
Certc vix duhitandiim videtnr quin 
inter Kehafhiim et Mo.soii pluros in- 
tercesseruiit generationes.” 

Philo distinctly asserts that Moses 
was the seV(’ntA in descent from Jacob. 
VOL. I. 


*Ei 35 (J/i 7 j yepek d,VT6s tcrriv ditb rov 
TTpwrov, (5s €7rr7\vT7jy Igv rov ^vfiirap- 
ros *lov5aio}P ^Opcvs apxV’Y^'^^'ns 
iyfPfTo, l>e Mose, i. p. 81, Had 
Philo another genealogy ? 

® The (lenealogy wlierci it occurs, 
Kxodusvi. I'hf^eeiningly forced into the 
uarr.'itive, is one oi’ the strong argu- 
ments i\>r the compilation of the book 
from various and not always accordant 
soinves. SeC the latest work on the 
general subject, the ]>osthumous pub- 
lication of l->lefk, Eiiilcitung in das 
AUc Testament; Berlin, 186t>, p. 
‘216. I find more ddlieulty in the 
(Jencalogy it-clf tlian in its place in 
that chapter. 

^ Some observations on this subject 
will subsequently be otfered, as also ou 
the chronology. 
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At what period in Egyptian history the migration 
under Jacob took place, and w]}ieh of the Pliaraohs 
perished in the Ked Sea, may possibly come to light 
from the future investigation of the liieroglyphic monu- 
ments by Mens. Champolliou. One point appears 
certain from the Mosaic history, that the patron of 
Joseph was one of the native sovereigns of Egypt, not, 
as Eusebius sui>poscd, one of tlie foreign sliepherd 
dynasty.® The flourisliing and peaceful state of the 
kingdom ; the regularity of the government ; the power 
of the priesthood, who were j)erseciited and oppressed 
by the savage slicplierds ; tlie hatred of the pastoral 
race and occupation ; all these circumstances strongly 
indicate the orderly and uncontested authority of the 
native princes. 

In process of time, such is lot of the great (‘st of 
public benefactors, the services of the wise and popular 
Vizier were forgotten. A new king arose, ^ who knew 
not Joseph, and began to look with jealous apprehensjf)!! 
on this race of strangers, thus occupying his most open 
and accessible frontier, and able to give fr(‘e passage, or 
join in a dangerous confederacy with any f)r(‘igii in- 
vader, With inliuman policy ho commenced a syst(^m 
of oppression, intended at once to check their increase, 
and break tlio dangerous sju’rit of rev(.>lt.^' Tlioy wx‘re 


* Soe the supplementary passage at [ Hebrew traditions. The srreat an.hi- 
the end of this ix>ok. I teetuial and aL,^ricultural works hesj>e:ik 

^ The of <lynasty, and acces- | the reign of tlie magiiifucnt native 

sion of the shepherd kings during this 1 princes, not that of rude harhariaiis. 
interval, is liable to as strong objections j Mr. Kab»*r’s theory, which assigns 
-ts those above stated. The inr<>iid of { the building of the Pyiamids to the 
this savage peojde, which must have j sliejdierds, resting on a vague p;issagc 
passed, in all its havoc and masssierc, 1 in liercKlotus, is altogether exploded, 
over the land of Goshen, would hardly I f Mr. Kcm'ick, Kgjpt, ii. p. . 
have been tb^gcAteii or canitied in Iho ! quotes a curious ,ppsfiige,,ff«^ 
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seized, and forced to labour at the public works in 
building new cities, Pithona and llaamses, called treasure 
cities. Josephus employs them on the Pyramids, on 
the great canals, and on vast dams built for the purpose 
of irrigation. But tyranny, short-sighted as inhuman, 
failed in its purpose. Even under these unfavourable 
cireumstaiK'es, the strangers still increased. In the 
damji stone-quarry, in tlie lime-pit and brick-field,^ 
toiling beneath burthens under a parching sun, they 
multiplied as rapidly as among the fresh airs and under 
the cool tents in Goshen. And now instead of a separate 
tribe, inhabiting a remote province, whose loyalty was 
only suspcct('d, the government found a still more 
numerous people, spread throughout the country, and 
n ndored hostile by cruel oppression. J^yranny having 
thus wantonly made enemies, must resort to more bar- 
barous measur(‘s to repress them. A dreadful decree is 
issued ; the midwives, who, in this land of hereditary 
professions, wc‘re most likely a distinct class under 
responsible ollicers, were commanded to destroy all the 
Hebrew child rem at tlnu'r birth. ^I’hoy disol )ey or evade 
the command, and the king has now no altcu-native, but 
to take into Ins own hands the execution of his exter- 
minating project, which, if carried into efTect, would 
have cut short at oma* the race of Abraham. Every 
male child is commamhal to be cast into the river, the 


tharcides apud Photinm on the severity 
and oniflty with which labour »vas 
oxru.'ted by the Ki;yptians; as aLo the 
inoniiinoiits. Compare below. Aris- 
totle in his Politics, v. 11, recom- 
mmids sneh xueasnvcs to crinii the 
spirit of rebellious stiV>ji'Gts. So Tar- 
qtiiu in Livy, i. 56, 59. 


** On tlie use of brick in building 
throughout Ejiypt, see Wilkinson, 
Maniicrs mul Customs of the Egypt* 
ijuis, ii. p. 90 et seq., es| t^ ially lir , 
observations on the royal or priestly 
monopoly of brick-making. Compare 
Rosellini, Monument., ii. 1249 ; Cbam- 
|M.»Uion, l.efclers f, im Egypt. 
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females preserved, probably to fill in time tlie harems of 
their oppressors. 

But Divine Providence had determined to raise up 
that man, who was to release this oppressed people, 
and after having seen and intimately known the civil 
and religious institutions of this famous country, was 
deliberately to reject them, to found a polity on totally 
different principles, and establish a religion the most 
opposite to the mysterious polytheism of Egypt, — a 
polity and a religion which were to survive the dynasties 
of the Pharaohs, and the deities of their vast temples, 
and to exercise an unboundc'd intluen(‘e on the civil and 
religious history of the most remote ages. Amram, if 
the genealogies are complete, the second in descent 
from Levi, married in his own tribe. ITis wife bore him 
a son, whoso birth she was so fortunate as to concc.'al for 
three montlis, but at the end of this period she was 
obliged to choose between the dreadful alternative of 
exposing the infant on the banks of the river, or of, 
surrendering him to the executioners of the king’s 
relentless edict. The manner in which the child in its 
cradle of ruslies, lined with pitch, was laid among the 
flags upon the brink of the river,* forcibly recalls the 
exposure of the Indian children on the banks of tlie 
holy Ganges. Could there be any similar custom among 
the Egyptians, and might the mother ho])e, that if any 
unforeseen accident should save the life of the child, it 
might pass for that of an Egyptian ? This, howtiver, 
was not the case. The daughter of the king, coming 
down to bathe in the river, perceived the ark, and, 
attracted by tlie beauty of the infant, took pity on it, 

* There is a tradition !n Kutychius, branch that ^Tosos was cxjH)se(l« See 
lib. that it was on the Taiiaitic Champollion, ii. p, 105. 
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and conjectni'ing that it belonged to one of the perse- 
cuted Hebrews determined to preserve its life. By a 
simple and innocent stratagem, the mother was sum- 
moned, her own child committed to her charge, and, as 
it grew up, it became the adopted son of the princess, 
who called it IMoses, from Egyptian words signifying, 
drawn from the water. The child received an excellent 
education, and became trained in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.^ This last incident rests on Jewish traditions 
reported by St. Stephen, but it is highly curious to con- 
trast the other romantic fictions of the later writers, 
probably the Alexandrian Jews, with this plain narrative. 
These tables have no appearance of ancient traditions, 
but all the exaggeration of llabbinical invention, or 
ratlier Alexandrian controversial fiction. The birth of 
IMoses was prophetically foreshown. The sacred scribe 
announced to the king, that a child was about to be 
born among the Israelites, who was to bring ruin on the 
power of Hgy]^t, and unexampled glory on the Hebrew 
nation : he was to surjmss all the human race in the 
great lu'ss and duration of his fame. '^Fo cut short this 
fatal life, not with the design of weakening the Jewish 
people, this elder Herod issues out his edict for the first 
massacre of the Innocents. Amram, the father of IMoses, 
is likewise fiivounMl with a vision, foretelling the glory of 
his son. Thormntis, the daughter of Pharaoh (the 


And Moses was learned in all j of the original sarrod book, and the 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was cxnl)erance of later Kabbinical, or 
mighty in words and in deeds.’^ Acts rather Alexandrian legend, 
vii, ‘Jl. This whole speech of St. St e- (,’Iemens AJ 'xamlrin., Strom., i. p. 

phen, as addressed to the people, is a old, on the Egy)itian wisd ua and 
remarkable illustration of the form acxjomplishments of Closes ; Justin 
which the popular tradition had as- Martyr, ad Orthodoxos; Origen contr. 
Burned in the time of our Saviour, It Celstim, i. 14, &c., have mostly fob 
hovers between the naked simplicity j lowed Josephus and Philo. 
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manners having become too refined to suppose that a 
king’s daughter would batlie in the river), is more 
elegantly described as amusing herself on the banks.* 
Seeing the basket floating on the water, she orders 
certain divers, ready of course at her command, to 
bring it to her. Enchanted by the exquisite beauty of 
the child, she sends for a nurse ; but the infant patriot 
indignantly refuses the milk of an Egyptian: nurse 
after nurse is tried and rejected ; nothing will satisfy 
him but the breast of his own mother. When ho w as 
three years old, he was such a prodigy of beauty, that 
all when he passed by would suspend their work to gaze 
upon him. The princess adopts him, sliows him to her 
father, and insists on his being recognised heir to the 
kingdom. The king places the diadem on his heady 
which the child contemptuously seizes and tramples 
under his feet.“ The royal scribe in vain attempts to 
awaken tlie apprehensions of the monarch. The youth 
groAvs up in such universal esteem and favour, tli^t 
when the Ethiopians invade the country, he is placed 
at the head of the army. The district through which 


* Philo adds that tlie Egyptian 
princess was an only daughter, mar- 
ried and childless, and therefore most 
anxious for male oirsi)ring to succeed 
to the throne. The growth or rath<*r 
the varied ver.'iion of tlie romance is 
curious. Philo, as a genuine Alexan- 
drian, gives her (I reek as well as 
Egyptian instructors. 

The whole of this is from Jose- 
phus. Its manifest ol ject is to magnify 
the Hebrew Lawgiver, as it should 
seem, in the boldest contrast to thede- 
gi’ading views entei ta’ued of his person 
and character >.y the Auti-Judaic party 
in Alexandria, a" wiiipb ApidJU .wM.iJn, 


doubt a worthy representative. This 
latitude of invention on both sides 
may perhaps show that there was no 
authorj^itive account of the transac- 
tion in the Egyi>tian annals. Tlie 
account given from Arbipaniis in 
Kusebius, Prap. Evangel., lib. iv. c. 
27, adds further extravagances. The 
olHcer slain becomes Chananoth, the 
king of Mem})his, Moses* wages open 
war against the king with the as8i^t- 
ance of flie Arabians. Pharaoh de- 
mands the name of the Ood of Moses, 
Moses whispers it into his car, he falls 
speeddess. This reads very l^bbinical. 
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Ii(^ chooses to march, ratlier than ascend the Nile, being 
full of noxious reptiles, lie presses a squadron of tame 
ibises, lets them fly at the serpents, and thus speedily 
clears his way. By this extraordinary stratagem, ho 
comes unexpectedly upon tlic enemy, defeats and pur- 
suits them to their capital city, Meroe. Here the 
daughter of the king falls in love with him, and the city 
is surrendered on condition of his marrying the Ethio- 
pian princess ; a fiction obviously formed on the Cushite 
or Arabian (translated, in tlie LXX., Ethiopian) wife of 
Moses. Jealousy and hatred, the usual attendants on 
great ness, endanger his life; the priests urge, and the 
timid king assents to the death of the stranger, whoAvith 
difficulty makes his escape into the desert. But, as is 
usual with those who embellish genuine history, the 
simple dignity of the Jewish patriot is lowered, rather 
than ex/dted. I'he true greatness of Moses consists in 
In's generous indignation at the oppre^ssions under which 
his kindred were labouring; bis single-minded attach- 
ment to the poor and dograiledaud toil-worn slaves from 
whom ho sprung ; his didiberato rejection of all the 
])ow(‘r, Ave^ilth, and rank Avhich awaited him if lie had 
forsworn his race, and joined himself to tlie people avJio 
had adopted him. An accident discovered his impatience 
of the sufferings iiiilietcMl on his brethren. As he saw 
them labouring under their burthens, he perceived one 
of the J'lgyptiau office TS (such is the probable sui)positioii 
of a late writm*) exercising some groat personal cruelty 
on one of the miserable slaves under his inspection.^ He 
ros(^ u]) in dehuice of his countryman, slew the officer, 
and hid his body in the sand. No Egyptian had witnessed 
what ho had done, and on the fiJolity of his brethren 
he su^>posed that he might fairly calculate. The next 

■ Compare Eichhoin, ili. 12*^. ■ 
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day, when he took upon himself the office of reconciling 
two of the Israelites, who had accidentally quanrclled, 
he found that his secret was not safe. The wliole 
transaction certainly ..gives ground for the supposition, 
that an unformed notion of delivering his countrymen 
from their bondage was already brooding in the mind 
of Moses.® His courage in avenging their wrongs, and 
his anxiety to establish goodwill and unity among the 
people, were the surest means he could adopt to secure 
confidence, and consolidate their strength. If this were 
the case, the conduct of his countrymen, ready to betray 
him on every occasion in which their passions or ft.‘ars 
w^ere excited, instead of encouraging, was likely to crush 
for over his ambitious hopes, and sadly convince him 
that such a design, however noble, was desperate and 
impracticable. At all events he had b(‘en guilty of a 
crime, by the Eg\"ptian law of the most enormous 
magnitude; even if his fiivour at the court might 
secure him from the worst consequences of the unpiir- 
donable guilt of bloodshed, the example of ’revolt and 
insurrection precluded all hope of indulgence. 

A lonely exile, jMoses flies beyond the reach of 
Egyptian power, to the tents of the nomadic triljes 
which lie on the borders of I’alcstiue and Arabia. Here 
for forty years the future lawgiver of the ,Jews fidlows 
the humble occupation of a shepherd; allied in mar- 
riage with the hospitable race who had received him, ho 
sees his children rising around liiin, and s{?ems as 
totally to liave forgotten ids countrymen and their 
oppression, as, in all probability, he was forgotten by 
them ; so entirely did ho seem alienated from his own 

^ “ For he suppose** his brethren j they understood not.” Acts vii. 25. 
would have understood how that Ood i p Sen ou the number 40, and its 
by his hand would deliver -them, but multiples, 80 and 120, hereatler. 
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people, that he had neglected to initiate his children 
into the family of Abraham, by the great national 
rite of circumcision. On a sudden, when eighty 
years old, an age which, according to the present 
proportion of life, may bo fairly reckoned at sixty or 
sixty-five, when the fire of ambition is usually burnt 
out, and the active spirit of adventure subsided, entirely 
unattended, he appears again in Egypt, and either 
renews, or first boldly undertakes the extraordinary 
enterprise of delivering the people of Israel from their 
state of slavery, and establishing them as a regular and 
independent commonwealth. To effect this, he had 
first to obtain a perfect command over the minds of the 
people, now scattered through the whole land of Egypt, 
their courage broken by long and unintermitted slavery, 
habituated to Egyptian customs, and even cl eejdy tainted 
with ligvptian superstitions ; he had to induce them to 
throw oir the yoke of their tyrannical masters, and follow 
him in .,oar{?h of a remote land, only known by traditions 
many centuries old, as the residence of their forefathers. 
Secondly,* he had to overawe, and induce to the sur- 
render of their whole useful slave population, not merely 
an ignorant and superstitious people, but the king and 
the priesthood of a country where science had made 
considerable progress, and where the arts of an impostor 
would either be counteracted by similar arts, or instantly 
detected, and exposed to shame and ridicule. 

What, then, were liis natural qualifications for this 
prodigious undertaking — popular eloquence? Ey his 
own account, his organs of spec^ch were imperfect, his 
enunciation slow and impeded he was obliged to use 

“ And Moses said unto the Loi-d, spoken unto thy servant, and I am 
O my Lonl, I am not eloquent, iiei- slow of speech and of a slow tongue ' 
thcr heretpforo iwr since thou haat Exodus iv. 10. 
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the cold and ineffective method of addressing the people 
through liis more ready and fluent brother Aaron. Had 
he acquired among the tribes, with whom he had 
resided, the adventurous spirit and military sldll which 
might prompt or carry him through such an enterprise ? 
The sheplierds, among whom he lived, seem to have 
been a peaceful and unenterprising pc'ople ; and, far 
from showing any skill as a warrior, the geiieralsliip of 
the troops always devolved on the younger and more 
warlike Josluia. His only distinguished acquirements 
were those which he had learned among the people with 
Avhom ho was about to enter on this extraordinary con- 
test ; all the wisdom he possessed was the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. 

The credentials which Jfoses produced in order to 
obtain authority over his own people, and the means of 
success on which he calculated, in his bold design of 
wresting these miserable Helots from their unwilling 
masters, were a direct commission from the (lod of their 
fathers, and a power of working preternatural wonders. 
His narrative was simple and imposing, '^fhe Sea of 
Edom, or the Hed Sea, terminates in two narrow gulfs, 
the western running up to the modern Isthnuis of Suez, 
the eastern extending not quite so far to the north. In 
the mountainous district between thesfi two forks of the 
sea, stands a remarkable emiiiCnce with two peaks, 
higher than the neighbouring ridge, — the south-eastern, 
which is much the loftiest, called Sinai ; the north-west- 
ern, Horcb. Into these solitudes Closes had driven his 
flocks, when suddenly he beheld a bush kindling into 
flame, yet remaining iDiconsumed. A voice was next 
heard, which announced the presence of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and declared the compas- 
sion of the Almighty 1k)v.ar^s the 
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Israel, their approaching deliverance, their restoration 
to the rich and fruitful land of Canaan; designated 
Moses as the man who was to accomplish tliis great un- 
dertaking,’^ and ended by communicating that mysterious 
name of the great Deity which implies, in its few j)reg- 
nant monosyllables, self-existence and eternity. “ I 
am that I am.” ® Moses, diffident of his own capacity to 


' Exodus ii. 23. Philo here inserts 
as to the new king of Egypt : f0i dij | 
irapa rhu fiaatKea firjSeu 

(po^TjOiis roTrapairav & fifu yap 
TrpSnpos rtOuriiceUf (iv aTreSeSpa/ces 
Sia <p6fiou fVi/SouATjs* crepos dk riju 
Xccpau eTTireTpaTTrai, fxrid^vos ru)V 
TTpayp.d.Tiav aoi pLVTjcriKaKWJ/, Jose- 
plms says tlie same loss distinetly. 

• Xo one in the least versed in tlie 
later criticism of the Hebrew records 
can be ignorant how closely connected is 
the use (d’th • various appellat ions of the 
Colhead witli the questions of the age 
and authorship of those reconls. In 
some pas.-ag. s the name El, or Elohim, 
in others Jehovah, is exclusively or 
almost exclusively used. Hence <iif- 
ferent writers liave U*en infernal, Elo- 
histie as they are called, or Jehovistio ; 
ajid this, as in many of those passages 
subtle critieism ju’etends also to l)ave 
discovered otlier diversities of style, 
thouglit, and language, is de'Mued to 
indicate a dilTcrent ngt'. Puit on the 
other hand the anomalies are great,, 
and seemingly inxvoix'ileahle. 'the name 
Elohim is I’ound in J«‘hovistie passages, 
Jehovali has I’oiwl its way into EIo- 
histic. Sometimes, though rarely, the 
names intermingle, and may se«‘ni to 
contest for superiority. I trust it is no 
pipum|)tuous modesty if I assert that 
1 am siitisteed Witli no theory which I ^ 


have yet encountered. Without ques- 
tioning some of the more manifest, 
and it seems to me undeniable discre- 
pancies or antagonisms of these and 
otlier appellations of the (Jodhead (as 
for instance in the two parallel accounts 
of the creation), still, from Astriic, who 
lirst observed the singular fact (Astruc 
w.'is a physician of French do.scent about 
the year 1753), to Bieek, the latest of 
the more profound German scholars, I 
have rejid uotliiiig approaching to cer- 
titude. This whole que.'tion, however, 
concerns the critic, perhaps the theo- 
logian, more than the historian. 1 was 
unwilling, nevertheless, to pass it over 
altogether without notice, or to dismiss 
it summarjly with the contemptuous- 
ness of ignorance. Bunsen, 1 may add, 
than whom no one was move competent 
to review’ the whole controversy, writes 
thus : “ x\uch hat bisher noch keiuer 
dor sehart*sinnigon und gelelu-tcn Ver- 
folger der liypothese von Elohist und 
Jehovist, Vorelohi^t und der gleichcu, 
seinen XaiJifolgcrn geniigt.” Bibel- 
we.rk, ix., ji. 294. 

I subjoin the folknving noble pas- 
sage on the Mosaic conception of 
God 

“ Ge qui frapiie tout d’abord dans 
les livros qui composent I’Ancieu Testa- 
ment, ce sout les tonnes d;uis lesqueU 
ils parlent de Bieu, c*est le caract^re 
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conduct so great an enterprise, betrayed his reluctance. 
Two separate miracles, the transformation of his rod or 
shepherd’s staff into a serpent, the immediate withering 
of his hand with leprosy, and its as immediate restoration ; 
the promise of power to effect a third, the change of 
water into blood, inspired him with courage and resolu- 
tion to set forth on Ins apj^ointed task. Sucli was liis 
relation before the elders of the people ; for even in 
their bondage this sort of government by the heads of 
families seems to have been retained among the de- 
scendants of J acob. Aaron, his brother, who had gone 
forth by divine command, as he declarcfl, to meet him, 
enters boldly into the design. The people are awed by 
the signs, which are displayed, and yield their passive 
consent. This is all that IMoses rerpiires ; for while he 
promises deliverance, he does not insist on any active 
co-operation on their jiart ; he enjoins neither courage, 
disci j)line, enterprise, nor mutual confidence ; nothing 
which might render insurrection formidable, or indidlito 
an organized plan of resistance. 

The kings of Egypt probably hehl that sort of ojien 


moral et poisonncl Inqiiol iU lo 
repr(5.sentont, sans portrr aiifuno at- 
tointe a ses attribiits rnota physiques, 
e’est k dire a coux <pii erif rent dans I’idec 
de I’infini. II ne plus id, cornmc 
dans lo Brahmanisme et le Bou<idIiismo, 
d’uii principe non-senlement infiiii, 
mais absolument indefinissable, d’une 
substance sans foiirie et sans attribut, 
par consdquont sans loluntd et sans 
conscience, qui sc confbnd avee 1 1 na- 
ture ; il ne s'a'^it pas, comme dans la 
th^ologie des anders Egy][jti»‘ns, d’un 
couple hdroiquo bittant sans espoir 
centre mi enijemi invincible ou d’une 
perton^catroL mythologiqtic des af- 


tributs contraires de la nature et de 
Dioii ; il lie s’ngit j>as, c(»mme dans le 
Z»-n(lavesta, de deux prindju'S inegaux, 
il est vrai, inais dont le nieilleiir <*t le 
yd us fort ne triornydie k la fin qubijirtYs 
avoir balauc(S, et eiisuite ellUcd 
durant line longue periode, par son 
rofloutable enncnii. 11 s’agit (run 
Dieu iiuujue, cause volontaire, inUdli- 
geiito, et toute yaiissante, Crdateur et 
Providence do tons ies etres, dont le 
{louvoir ne rcqoit de regies, et de 
li mites que dc sa sagesse.’* A. Frank, 
Etudes Orieniales, Paris, 18G1, p- 
308. 
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court or divan, usual in Oriental monarchies, in whicli 
any one may appear who would claim justice or petition 
for favour. Moses and Aaron stand before this throne, 
and solicit the temporary release of all their people, 
tliat they may offer sacrifice to tlieir God. ^Jdie haughty 
monarch not only rejects their demand, but sternly re- 
bukes the presumptuous interference of these self- 
constituted leaders. Tlie labours of the slaves are 
redoul)led ; they are commanded not merely to finish 
the same portion of work in the brick-field, but to pro- 
vide themselves with straw they are treated with still 
greater inhumanity, and severely chastised because they 
cannot accomplish the impracticable orders of their 
taskmastc'rs. The wretched people charge the aggrava- 
tion of tlnnr miseries on Moses and Aaron, whose 
infliiejice, inst(* ** ad of increasing, rajudly declines, and 
gives place to aversion and bitter reproaches. Yet the 
deliverers iieitln'r lose their courage, nor depart from 
their lofty assurance of success. The God of their 
fathers assumes that ineffable name, JhHOYAlI'^ (the 


* Sliaw sjK'aks of straw 
in tho bricks of some' Iniildin^s in the 
noisjhiionrlioocl of the PyrainMs. Mr. 
bane confirms this. 

** “Ami I appealed unto Abral’ain 
and Ixiac and Jneob by tlie name of 
Cod Almi;^]ity (K1 Shaddai), bat by 
the name of .b hovah was I not knewu 
to tliem.” (Kxodns vi. ;i.) Accordinef 
to the plain and distinct words (*f this 
text, the hedy name Jehovah was as y, ^ 
unknown to the descendaiifs of Abra- 
ham. It is introduced witli all the 
solemnity of a new revelation. Vor 
the proper pronunciation of this ap- 
pellation, sec Ccsonius in voex?, with 
the authors citcxl, and Dr, Pusey’ on 


llosea xii. 0. It is ^[eriornlly a^rowl 
tliat Jahvc, rather than Jcdiovah, is 
nearer to the correct, sound. Kwald 
com»tantly so spells it. Tlie full siq;ni- 
lication of the word appears to imply 
self-existence and unehani;eableness. I 
AM expresses solf-e\iMeiue ; lie who 
alone IS. I AM THA'f I AM expre^>es 
His i^m banj^eablenos, the inx ossary at- 
tribute cf the Soif-existent, who, since 
lie IS, ovir IS, all which He /.'i* 
(Pusoy). “ Ft sane si c|uis sine praju- 
dicio Mosis s*'utentias perpend- ? velit, 
dare inv net, ojus dc Doo oiiinionom 
fuisse, quthl semper extitit, existit, ei 
semjier oxistet, et luio de causfi, ipsuni 
vocat Jehova nonij^e, quod Hebraic^ 
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Self-oxistent and TJnchangealde), which the Jews dare 
not pronounce. That release which they cannot obtain 
by the fixir means of persuasion, Moses and Aaron assert 
that they will extort by force from the relnctant king. 
Again they appear in the royal presence, having an- 
nounced, it should seem, their pretensions to miraculous 
powers. And now commenced a contest, unequal it 
xvould at first appear, between two men of an enslaved 
people, and the whole skill, knowledge, or artifice of the 
Egyptian priesthood, whose sacred authority was uni- 
versally acknowdcdged ; their intimate acquaintance 
wdth all the secrets of nature extensive ; their reputation 
for magical powers firmly established wdth the vulgar. 


hfTc tua tempoia exist eiidi expriniit.” 
Spinosii, Tract, Theulog. I’ulit., c. i. ; 
Opera, i. p. 18d. 

Was thea this sublime conception of 
the Cio ilu'ad first ma<lt! to dawn on the j 
mind of ^fo.'^es ? Wits it an advaiu e ! 
upon the knowledge of the earlier Pa- I 
triarchs? Spinosa, with his pet uliar 
acuteness, endcavuurs to show the le.'S 
]icrfcct and exalted notions of Abraliam. 
But if the name was as yet unuttered, 
the conception unknown — and it scorns 
to me that this dMincf, and itorate I, 
and solemn asseveration cjinnot U*. ex- 
plained away — how comes it tluit the 
name occurs in earlier j^a^sages of the 
book of (lenesis? It is found m Cen. 
ii. 5 ; it is even ph-v el in the mouth 
of Abraham ^flen, xiv. 2d), An in- 
terminable, it .appears to me as yX un- 
reconcihil, controversy has ari.^en on 
this point. A brief but full sm jinaiy 
of this may be fouad in Moscnmuller’s 
note in lof;o. ily r nclusion is that it 
IS far more pro’im'.de that, the writer 
or writers of the afici-«d §bo; Id 


have thrown back by an anaidirouism 
the use of an appellation, at their time 
of writing in familiar use, to an earlier 
perifni, than that an asseveration so dis- 
tinct and emjihatic should be without 
significance, or submit to be elu^ted or 
explained away. 

How tar is it possible (I throw out 
tile notion with the utmost dillidencc, 
and have neither h isure nor patience', 
nor perhaps knowledge, to follow it, out) 
that Ahc sanctity in whicli the Inellii- 
hle name was held (and the third 
» <»mmandment shows tlie antiquity of 
that awful veneration) may have given 
cause for some part at least of tliis con- 
! fusion? Timid or sujicrslitious copyists, 
readers of pass.Mges f»f the Law (.and 
there exm be no doubt that passages 
were puhlicly nad fiom early times), 
may, on the oruj hand fo give more 
solemn force, on the other to avoid 
being betraycnl into bold profanation, 
here fiorn timidity, there from zeal, 
have substituted one name for aii- 
othcaTr 
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Tlie names of tlie principal opponents of Moses, Jaimes 
and Jambres, are reported by St. Paul from Jewish 
traditions ; and it is curious tliat in Pliny and Apuleius 
tlie names of Moses and Jannes are recorded as cele- 
brated proficients in magical arts.^ 

The contest began in the presence of the king. 
Aaron cast down his rod, which was instantaneously 
transformed into a serpent. The magicians performed 
tlie same feat. Tlio dexterous tricks wliich the Eastern 
and African jugglers play with serpents will easily 
account for this without any supernatural assistance. It 
migiit bo doin', either by adroitly substituting the ser- 
pent for the rod ; or by causing the serpent to assume a 
stiff appearance, like a rod or staff, which being cast 
down on the ground might become again pliant and 
animated. Put Aaron’s serpent swallowed up the rest — 
a eircii instance, however extraordinary, yet not likely 
to work conviction ujion a people familiar with such 
fV'uts, which th(‘y ascribed to magic. Still, the slaves 
had now assumed courage, their demands were more 
p(‘rompfory, their wonders more general and public. 
The jilagucs of I^gy])t which successively afflicted the 
priesthood, the king, and almost every deity honoured 
in their coinj>relu*iisivc pantheon, — which inhicted every 
element, and rose in terrific gradation, one above the 
other, now began. Pharaoh was standing on the brink 
of the sacred river, tho groat object of Egyptian adora- 
tion, not improbably in tho performance of some cere- 
monial ablution, or making an offering to the native 
deity of the land. I’he leaders of the Israelites ap- 
proaidied, and, in tho name of tho Lord God of the 
Hebrews, reiiew’ed their demand for freedom. It was 


Apuleii Apoiog. ; Piiuy, N. H., xxx, *. 
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rejected ; and at once the holy river, with all the waters 
of the land, were turned to blood. The fish, many of 
which were objects of divine worship, perished. But 
the priesthood were not yet baffled. The E;^yptians 
having dug for fresh and pure water, in some of these 
artificial tanks or reservoirs, tlio magicians contrived to 
effect a similar change. As their holy abhoiTcnce of 
blood would probably prevent them from discharging so 
impure a fluid into the new reservoirs, they might, 
without great difficulty, produce the appearance by 
some secret and chemical means. The waters of the 
Nile, it is well known, about their period of increase, 
usually assume a red tinge, either from the colour of the 
Ethiopian soil, which is washed down, or from a number 
of insects of that colour.*'" Writers, who endeavour to 
account for these miracles by natural means, suppose 
that Moses took the opportunity of this periodical changi j 
to terrify the superstitious Egyptians.’'* Yet, that Moses 


y Compare on tlie Colour of the 
Kile, Kenrick, i., p. 87. 

* Jacob Bryant long ago wrote a 
book to show how the history of the 
plagues of E^ypt is true to t)je natural 
peculiarities, the usages, anJ liabits of 
tlie Egyptian ].>e('ple ; but in his day 
Egypt was comparatively unknown. 
Baron Bunsen lias a very ingenious 
passage in his Bibelweik, ix. 128 et 
seqq., to himself no doubt highly satis- 
factory. I in list warn the reader that 
Bunsen gets rid uf all miracle, or rather 
transplants tlie miraculous into the 
God-inspired mind of Moses. " Das 
Mirakel verschwindet durch den richtig 
vei*standenen J>nclis{.4bcn, das VVunder 
selbst, die Macho der gutt-crfullten 
Geistes thtt leuchtend hei’vor.” Tb»» 


first plague, tlie changing the water 
into bloo<l, took place (Bunsen fi.Nes 
his dates without the least hesitation) 
from about the loth to the 2r)tli of 
June, 1321 li.c. The red colour of 
the Nile, which succeeds to the green 
and .stagnant state when the waters 
are corruy»t, aiul ju'oduee stench and 
worms, and kill tlie fish, la.sts about 
9'> days. The Arabs call the Nile then 
the b’efl water. Hence the Egyptian 
priests were able to work this wonder 
as well as Mosu.s. (lh.it the difTieiilty 
of making any wonder at all out of a 
phenomenon of annual fKTcurreiice, and 
familiar to Jew as well as Egyptian, 
still remains.) The frogs (end of 
August or beginning of September'^ 
swarm after the ebb of the inund&tion. 
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should place any reliance on, or the Egyptians feel the 
least apprehension at, an ordinary occurrence, which 
took place every year, seems little less incredible than 
the miracle itself. For seven days the god of the river 
was thus rebuked before the God of the stranger : in- 
stead of the soft and delicious water, spoken of by 
travellers as peculiarly grateful to the taste, the foetid 
stream ran with that of which the Egyptians had the 
greatest abhorrence. To shed, or even to behold blood, 
was repugnant to all their feelings and prejudices. 
8till the king was inflexible, and from the sacred 
stream was derived the second plague. The whole 
land was suddenly covered with frogs. The houses, 
the chambers, even the places where they prepared 
tlieir food, swarmed with these loathsome reptiles. It is 
undoubtedly possible that the corrupted waters might 
quicken the birth of these creatures, the spawn of 
which abounded in all the marshy and iri’igated dis- 
tricts. Hence the priests would have no difficulty in 
bringing them forth in considerable numbers. The 
sudden cessation of this mischief at the prayer of Moses 
is by far the most extraordinary part of this transaction, 
— in one day all the frogs, except those in the river, 


The flics i^miisqintoos; appear in Octo- 
ber, followed by what in our version is 
translated lice. The fifth plague, the 
murrain among the cattle, is not iincctm- 
mon in March. Bunsen puts it back 
to tlio beginning of February, I’biO 
i’..C. In Februaiy also the eruptive 
disease among nvMi, called in our version 
the boils and blotches. In February, 
too (at the end), was the liail-storm ; 
at tins time the bailey was in the 
car, the flax boiled, the wheat and 
I'^e Were not grown up. Locusts ore 
VOL. 1. 


r.ot uncommon (according to Lepsius 
and others) at tlio beginning of ISIarch 
they were swept into the sea by a 
%vest wind. The west wind is not a 
peri.odic,'il wind, but the south (the 
Khamsin), blowing in Maroh, is, and 

I produces eftects like the darkness. The 

■ plague wiiich slew the fii'st-born is 

■ placed a few days before <he spring 

full nv.un, about April 10. 1 insert 

this as a curious adaptation of the 
whole history to the course of tlie 
Egyptian year. 


G 
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were destroyed. So far the contest had been main- 
tained without manifest advantage on either side. But 
the next plague reduced the antagonists of Moses to a 
more difficult predicament. With the priesthood the 
most scrupulous cleanliness was inseparable from their 
sanctity. These Brahmins of Egypt — so fastidiously ab- 
horrent of every kind of personal impurity that they 
shaved every part which might possibly harbour ver- 
min,*^ practised ablutions four times a day, and wore no 
garments but of the finest linen, because woollen miglit 
conceal either filth or insects — heard with the greatest 
horror that the dirt had been changed into lice, and 
that this same vermin, thus called into existence, was 
spreading over the whole country. After a vain at- 
tempt, notwithstanding their prejudices, to imitate their 
opponent, they withdrew for the present from the 
contest. But the pride of the king was not yet 
broken, and tlic plagues followed in rapid and dread- 
ful succession. Swarms of flies, or rather musquikw^s, 
in unusual numbers, covered the whole land : by th(3 
intercession of Closes they were dispersed. Next, all 
the cattle, of every description, were smitten with a 
destructive murrain, all but tliose of the Israelites, who 
were exempt from this, as from the former calamity. 
This last blow might seem to strike not merely at tiie 
wealth, but at an important part of the religion of 
Egypt — their animal worship. The goat worshipped at 
Mendes, the ram at Thebes, the more general deity, 
the bull Apis, were perha])S involved in the univc^rsal 
destruction. Still this is by no means certain, as the 
plague seems to have fallen only on the animals which 
were in the open i)astures; it is clear that the war- 


' Herodotus, ii. 37, 
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horses escaped. If this plague reached the deities, the 
next was aimed at the sacred persons of the priesthood, 
no less than at the meaner people. Moses took the 
ashes of the furnace, perhaps the brick-kiln in which 
the wretched slaves were labouring, cast them into the 
air, and where they fell, the skin broke out in boils. 
Hie magicians, in terror and bodily anguish, fled away. 
It is impossible to read the following passage from 
Iflutarcli without observing so remarkable a coincidence 
between the significant action of Moses and the Egyp- 
tian rite, as to leave little doubt that some allusion was 
intended : — In the city of Eilithuia,” as Manetho re- 
lates, calling them Typhonian (as sacrificed to Typhon), 
‘Hhey burned men alive, and, winnowing their ashes, 
scattered them in the air and dispersed them.” The 
usual objects of these sacrifices were people with red 
hair, doubtless their old enemies the shepherds. Had 
any of the Israelites suffered in these horrid furnaces, 
it would add singular force and justice to the punish- 
ment inflicted on the priests and people. It would 
thus have been from the ashes of their own victims 
that their skins were burning with insufferable agony, 
and breaking out into loathsome disease. The next 
lilague, though in most tropical climates it would have 
been an ordinary occurrence, in Egypt was an event 
as unusual as alarming. All ancient and modern writers 
agree, that rain, though by no means unknown, falls 
but seldom in that country. It appears to be rather 
less uncommon now than formerly. According to Hero- 
dotus it rained once at Thebes, and the circumstance 
excited general apprehension. “There, at present,” 

^ On rain in Egypt consult the full I Wilkinson in Kawlinson’s Herodotus, 
imd conclusive note of Sir Gardner j ii. p. 17. 

G 2 
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says Belzoni, two or tliree days of moderate rain 
generally occur during tlie winter.” But lower down, 
in tile part of the valley where these events took place, 
it is still an uncommon, though not an unprecedented 
phenomenon. Hasselquist speaks of rain at Alexandi-ia, 
and in other parts of the Delta : Pococke saw even hail 
at Faiiime. Ordinarily, however, the Nile, with its 
periodical overflow and constant exhalations, supplies 
the want of the cool and refresliing shower. Now, 
according to the prediction of Moses, a tremendous 
tempest burst over the country. Thunder and linil, and 
fire mingled with the hail, “ that ran upon the ground/’ 
rent the branches from the trees, and laid prostrate the 
whole haiwest. From the cultivation of flax, Egypt 
possessed the great linen manufacture of tlio ancient 
W’orld ; on the barley the common peu 2 )le depended for 
their usual drink, the rich soil of Egypt in general 
being unfit for the viiie.'^ Both these crops were totally 
destroyed. The rye and the wdieat, being later, esca|';ed. 
This tempest must, therefore, have taken place at the 
begiiiiiing of 3rarcli. By this time the inflexible obsti- 
nacy of the king began to fail ; on the deliverance of 
the country from this dreadful visitation, he engaged 
to release the bondsmen. At the word of Closes the 
storm ceased. Still, to deprive the whole land of so 
valuable a body of slaves seemed too groat a sacrifice 


^ Though by no means iinfit for the 
cultivation of the vine, as appears 
from the sculptmos and i>aintin^s, in 
which 13 seen tlie whole process of 
ine-making, from the cnisljing <>i the 
grapes to its storing ap in large jars, 
and its dnnkiiig in the banquet; 
though wine w.xs in constant use as a 
luxury, yet Bgypt could hardly be 


described, like Palestine, as a hind of 
vineyards. The Man oticoii at a later 
period was a choice wine, Hamil- 
ton, Kgyptiaca, j>, 105, note. Tor t lie 
painting.s, Kosellini, ii. .v05 ; Wilkinson, 
ii. 1511; Taylor, Illustrations of tlie 
Bible. Wilkinson’s whole chapter is 
as amusing as curious. 
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to the policy, and too humiliating a concession to the 
pride, of the monarch. To complete the desolation of 
the country, the corn lands were next laid waste by 
other moans of destruction. The situation of Egypt 
usually secures the country from that worst enemy to 
the fertility of the Asiatic provinces, the locusts. As 
these insects fly in general from east to west, and cannot 
remain on the wing for any length of time, the width of 
the Red S('a presents a secure barrie^r to their invasions, 
^riieir dreadful ravage is scarcely exaggerated by the 
strong images of the prophets, particularly the sublime 
description in Joel. Where they alight, all vegetation 
at once disappears ; not a blade of grass, not a leaf 
escapes them', the soil seems as if it were burnt l)y 
lire ; they obscure the sun as with a cloud ; they cover 
sometimes a space of nine miles, and thus tliey march 
on in their regular tiles till the land which was as the 
(farden of JiJden lufore them, behind them is a desolate 
wilderness^ Sucli was the next visitation which came 
to glean the few remaining signs of the accustomed abun- 
dance of I'^gypt, spared by the tempest. A strong and 
regular east wind brouglii the fatal cloud from the Arabian 
shore, or, according to the Septuagint translation, a south 
wind from the regions of Abyssinia. The court no^v began 
to murmur at the unbending spirit of tlie king ; on the 
intimation of this new calamity, he liad determined to 
come to terms. He oftered to permit all the adults to 
depart, but insisted on retaining the children, either as 
hostages for the return of tlie parents, or in order to per- 
petuate a race of slaves for the future. Now' he w'as for 
an instant inclined to yield this point ; but w hen the 
west wind had driven these destroying ravagers into the 
sea, he recalled all his concessions, and continued stedfast 
in his former resolutions of resistance tu the utmost. At 
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length, therefore, their great divinity, the Sun, was to be 
put to shame before the God of the slave and the 
stranger. For tliree whole days, as Moses stretched his 
hand towards heaven, a darkness, described with unex- 
ampled force as a darkness that might be felt, 
overspread the land ; not merely was the sun unable to 
penetrate the gloom and enlighten his favoured land, 
but they could distinguish nothing, and were constrained 
to sit in awe-struck inactivity. The king >vould now 
gladly consent to the dej)arturo of the whole race, 
children as well as grown-uj) men : yet, as all the latter 
plagues, the flies, the murrain, the hail, the locusts, the 
darkness had spared the land of Goslien, the cattle of 
that district, in the exhausted state of the country, was 
invaluable ; he demands that these should be sur- 
rendered as the price of freedom. “Our cattle, also, 
shall go with us, not a hoof shall bo left behind,” 
replies his inexorable antagonist. Tims, then, the 
whole kingdom of Egypt had been laid waste by suc- 
cessive calamities; the cruelty of the oppressors had 
been dreadfully avenged; all classes had suffered in 
the undiscriminating desolation. Their pride had been 
humbled ; their most sacred prejudices w^ounded ; the 
Nile had been contaminated; their dwellings polluted 
by loathsome reptiles ; their cleanly persons defihid by 
vermin ; their pure air had swarmed with troublesome 
insects; their cattle had perished by a dreadful malady; 
their bodies broken out with a Mthy disease ; their 
early harvest had been destroyed by the liail, the later 
by the locusts ; an awful darkness had enveloped them 
for three days, but still tlio deliverance was to bf^ 
extorted by a calamity more dreadful than all these. 
The Israelites will not depart poor and empty-handed ; 
they will receive some compensation for their years of 
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hard and cruel servitude ; they levy on their awe-struck 
masters contributions in gold, silver, and jewels.*^ Some, 
especially later writers, have supposed that they exacted 
these gifts by main force, and with arms in their hands. 
Undoubtedly, though the Israelites appear to have 
offered no resistance to the Egyptian horsemen and 
cliariots which pursued them in the desert, they fight 
with the Amalekites, and afterwards arrive an armed 
people on the borders of Canaan. Josephus accounts 
for this, but not quite satisfactorily, by supposing that 
they got possession of the arms of the Egyptians, washed 
ashore after their destruction in tlio lied Sea. But the 
general awe and confusion are sufficient to explain tluj 
facility with which the Israelites collected these trea- 
sures. Tlie slaves had become objects of superstitious 
f error; to propitiate them Avith gifts was natmnl, and 
th(‘ir loarler authorized tlieir reception of all presents 
which might thus be offered.'' The uight drew on, the 
last night of servitude to the people of Israel, a night of 
unprecedented horror to the ancient kingdom of Egypt. 
Tlu^ llebnjws AVin'c enqfioyed in celebrating that re- 
markable rite, Avhich they have observed for ages down 
to tlie present day.‘ The Passover, the memorial that 


^ Wisilom voiulorc<l to the righteous 
a n'wanl fur tliuir labours. W'isdom 
of Solomon, X. 17. 

® Comi»are the very curious account 
of all these prodigies in the Wisdom of 
Solomon (ch. xvii.) The Wisdom was 
no doubt written in Kgypt : it is 
tlioroforc a record of the belief and of 
the assertion of the belief put forward 
iii later days in Kgypt. 

^ Kpiphanius describes a curious 
Egyptian custom in some respects j 
similar— ry natp^ Bre rh lldfTxa 


tyki/fTo ^Kfiare dpxh ailxTj yii/erai 
rod tapos ore 7; irptvrrj larrjixcpid ) 
iK n{\Tfw^ \afx^ivov(TL Travres *Ai- 
yvirrioi Kal v-po^ara, 

Xpiovai de rd Set Spa, rds crufcds Kal 
rd &\\a Kal AcyovTfs, 

Bn rh nvp ravrrj rr} 77/ufpa Ko- 
TTclre r^ju biKovp.ivyiv' rh Se 
axrjfJLa rhv &ifJiaros rb wpwirhv 
dKclrirfipioy f<rri ri/s ToaouTTjs 
Tr\riyi]s Kal roiavrijs, Hccrcs. xi>:. 

j p. 39. 
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God passed over them when ho destroyed the first-born 
of all Egypt, has been kept under this significant name, 
and still is kept as the memorial of their deliverance 
from Egypt by every faithful descendant of Abraham. 
Each family was to sacrifice a lamb without blemish, 
to anoint their door-posts and the lintels of their 
houses with its blood, and to feast upon the remaiiider. 
The sacrifice Avas over, the feast concluded, when that 
dreadful event took place, wliich it w^ould be presump- 
tuous profanation to relate (‘X{,*ept in the words of tla^ 
Hebrew annalist : ‘‘ And It came to that at mid- 
night the Lord smote all the first -horn ni the land of 
Eggpt^ from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on the 
throne, unto the first-horn of the caj^tive that was in the 
dungeon, and all the first-born of th’ cattle. And Pharaoh 
rose up in the night, he and all his servants, and all the Egyp- 
tians ; and there was a great cry in Egyp>t,for there icas not 
a house where there teas not one dead,"' Tlio liorrors of this 
niglit may be better coneeiv(‘d, when we call to mind tliat 
the Egyptians wero noted for th(» wild and frantic wail- 
ings with which they lamented their dead. Screaming 
w’omen rush about with di.shevi*llcd liair, troops of 
people assemble in tumultuous commiseration around 
tlie house where a single corpse is laid out — and now' 
every house and every family had its victim. Hebrew^ 
tradition has increased the horror of tlie calamity, 
asserting that the temples were sliakon, tlu^ idols over- 
thrown, the sacred animals, chosen as the first-born, 
involved in the universal destruction.'’' While every 


? ‘•Ilhul Hcbrai autumant, qur.fl probably from Artapanus, wlio says 
iiocte qnd ogirssMS est, popubi'’, f'lnnia ti.at niaiiy lioii.sos tVll. koX vauu 
in jEifvpto Tdijpl.i Hestructa sunt Toi/s‘7rA«<rTovff. Kiiseb. I’rrcp. Kvaiigfl. 
sive motu ttrr o .sire ictu fiiiniinis.” i.\. 17^ 4.qf3. 'Phe .shopborcls in ®Ja- 

Hieronym. ad Fabiolam. This is | nellio are said KarhffKW^ai tA fepa. 
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liouseliold of Egypt was occupied in its share of the 
general calamity, the people of Israel, probably drawn 
together during the suspension of all labour, caused by 
the former calamities, or assembled in Goshen to cele- 
brate the new national festival ; already organized by a 
sort of discipline among the separate tribes ; with all 
their flocks and herds, with sufficient provisions for an 
immediate supply, and with the booty they had extorted 
from their masters, stood prej)ared, as one man, for the 
signal of departure. During the night, tlie permission, 
or rather entreaty, that they would instantly evacuate 
the country, arrived, yet no one stirred before the 
morning, pcirliaps apprehensive lest the slaughter should 
1)0 attributed to tliem, or in religious fear of encounter- 
ing the angel of destruction. The Egyptians became 
(nil y anxious to accelerate their departure ; and thus the 
Hebrew j)eo])le set fortli to sock a land of freedom, bear- 
ing with tlieiu the bones of their great ancestor, Joseph. 
T^lioir numbers, not reckoning the strangers wlio fol- 
lowed them, most of whom X)robably fell off daring the 
march, amounted to GU(),000 adult males, which, accord- 
ing to the usual calculations, wa)uld give the total sum of 
tlie pcoph^ at 2,500,000, or o,0p0,000.’‘ From the point 
of r( ‘Union, at which the several bodies liad collected, 
llaineses, on the borders or within the district of Goshen, 
the borders of (Ainaan might have been reached, even 
by so gr(?at a multitude', in a few^ weeks. Two routes 
led to Canaan ; one northward, near the sea, but this 
w^as occupied by the Philistines, a very warlike i^cople, 
with whom the Israelites were not yet sufficiently disci- 
Xdined to contest their xmssage.‘ The oth r jiassed 


** The question of the numbers will 
be discussed in u future note. the 


* Kxodus x”’. 17. “Ciod led them 
way of the land 
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immediately round the head of the western branch of 
the Ked Sea, coming upon part of the modern track of 
the caravans from Cairo to Suez. Their first march 
was to Succoth, originally a place of tents, and which 
probably afterwards grew up into a village. J osephus 
considers it the same with Latopolis. From Succoth 
they advanced to Etliam, by some supposed to bo a 
castle or small town at the extreme point of the lied 
Sea, by Jablonski derived with great probability from 
an Egyptian word signifying the termination of the sea. 
Here they were on the borders of the desert ; should 
they once advance to any distance in that sandy and 
barren region, they were safe from pursuit ; tlie chariots 
of Egy|Dt, or even the horsemen, would scarcely follow 
them far on a track only suited for the camel, ami 
where the want of water, the fountains being already 
drained by the flying enemy, would effectually delay 
the advance of a large army. On a sudden the march 
of the Israelites is altered ; instead of pressing rapidly 
onwards, keeping the sea on their rigid hand, and so 
heading tlie gulf, they strike to the soutli, with the 
sea on their left, and deliberately encaiii]) at no great 
distance from the shore, at a place called I^i-hahindh,^ 
explained by some, the mouth or opening into the 
mountains. Tliis, however, as well as much more 
learned etymology, by which the site of Migdol and Eaal- 
zephon, as well as Pi-hahiroth, has been fixed, must be 
considered very uncertain. The king, recovered from 
his panic, and receiving intelligence tliat the Israelites 

of tiie Philistines, rlthough that was Exodus xiv. 2 : “ Speak unto th«' 

near, for God said, I est ynii.ulventure children of Israel that they turn and 
the people repent when they see war, encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
.and they retiu n to liigjpt.^^ Migdol and the sea,** 

^ This sctjns to be imnlicd in 
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liad no thoughts of return, determined on pursuit : in- 
telligence of tliis false movement, or at least of this 
unnecessary delay on the part of the Israelites, en- 
couraged his hopes of vengeance. The great caste of 
the warriors, the second in dignity, were regularly 
(piartcred in certain cities on the different frontiers of 
the kingdom, so that a considerable force could be 
mustered on any emergency. With great rapidity he 
(hew together 000 war chariots, and a multitude of 
others, with their full equipment of officers. In the 
utmost dismay the Israelites beheld the plain behind 
them glittering with the hostile array ; before them lay 
the sea ; on the right, imj)racticable passes. Eesistance 
does not seem to have entered their thoughts; they 
>vere utterly ignorant of military discipline, perhaps 
unarmed, and encumbered with their families, and their 
Hocks and herds. Because there were no graves in Egypt^ 
they ('xclaimed, in the bitterness of their despair, hast 
iliou talcen us away to die in the wilderness? Their 
leader alone preserved his calmness and self-possession, 
and an unexpected incident gave temporary relief to 
their apprehensions. A remarkable pillar, of cloud by 
day, and tire by night, had j>receded their march ; ^ it 
now suddenly shifts its ])t)sition, and stations itself in 
tlie rear so as to conceal tlieir movements from the 
enemy, showing the dark side to them, wliilo the briglit 
one gave light to tlic Hebrew camp. But this could 


• Xonophoii in his I,accda?monian ( fr.ict from Scotzoii, Zachs Monatliche 
liepublio speaks of a fiiT-boacon which ! Schrift, xx. 242; Clemens Alexand. 
preceded the ari-ay. Burder. On the | i. 235; all in ■ losenmuller, 

same usage in the aniiy of Alexander, A. u. N. Morgeuland, ii. 7 ; see also 
see Q. Curtins, v. 2, also iii. 3. Ewald’s explanation, O. V. T., ii. p. 
Compare, too, Pitt*s Keligiou and 105. 

Customs of the Mahometans. Ex- 
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not avail them long; they could hear, at still dimi- 
nishing distance, the noise of the advancing chariots, 
and the cries of vengeance from the infuriated Egyp- 
tians. On a sudden Moses advances towards the sea, 
extends his rod, and a violent wind from the east begins 
to blow. The waters recede on both sides, a way ap- 
pears ; at nightfall, probably about eight o’clock, the 
caravan begins to defile along this awful pass. The 
wind continued in the same quarter all the night ; but 
immediately they had passed over, and while the Egyp- 
tians, madly plunging after them, were in the middle 
of the passage, tlio wind as suddenly fell, the waters 
rushed back into their bed, the heavy chariot-wheels of 
the pursuers sank into the sand, broke and overthrew 
the chariots, and in this state of confusion tlie sea swept 
over the whole host, and overwhelmed the king and all 
the flower of the Egyptian army. 

Such is the narrative in the book, of Exodus, which 
writers of all ages have examined, and, according to the 
bias of their minds, have acknowh'dged or denied tlie 
miraculous agency, increased or diminished its extent. 
At an early period, historians (particularly in Egypt) 
hostile to the Jews, asserted that Close's, well acquainted 
with the tides of the lied Sea, took advantage of th(^, 
ebb, and passed over liis army, while tlie incautious 
Egyptians, attempting to follow, were surprised by the 
flood, and perished. Yet, after every concession, it 
seems quite evident that, without one particular wind, 
the ebb tide, even in the narrowest part of the channel, 
could not be kept back long enough to allow a number 
of people to cross in safety. Wc have, then, the alter- 
native of supposing, that a man of the consummate 
prudence and sagacity, and the local knowledge, attri- 
buted to Moses, altered, suspended, or at least did not 
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hasten his march, and thus deliberately involved the 
people, whom he had rescued at so much pains and risk, 
in the danger of being overtaken by the enemy, led back 
as slaves, or massacred, on the chance that an unusually 
strong wind would blow at a particular hour, for a given 
time, so as to koc2) back the flood, then die away, and 
allow the tide to return at the precise instant when the 
Egyptians were in the middle of their passage. 

Diiferiuit opinions, as to the jdace w'here the passage 
w^as effected, liave likewise been supported witli inge- 
nuity and research.*^ The one carries the Israelites 
nearly seventy miles dowui the western shore of the sea, 
to Bedea, where it is said that an inlet, now' dry, ran up 
a defile in the mountains; that in this defile, the 
opening of w^hich was the Pi-hahiroth of Closes, and 
Avhich ended in this inlet of the sea, called, according to 
the advocates of this hypothesis, Clusma, the Israelites 
w'ero caught as in what is commonly called a cul-de-sac. 
Here, however, the sea is nearly twelve miles broad, and 
the time is insuflieiimt to allow so great a multitude to 
pass over, particularly if they did not, as some Jewish 
writers suppose, send their families and cattle round the 
head of the gulf. The other hypothesis rests chiefly on 
the authority of the Danisli traveller, Niebuhr, who had 
investigated the question on the spot. He supposes 
that the passage was eflected near the modern Suez, 


“ This question has heen iliscussoil, i sluUIowcr, the narrower, anil llierorore 
I might almost say oxhau>toi1, in a j the more mwthorn passage.” 1 envy- 
row pages hy Mr. Stanley, ^^ith local Mr. Stanley his opportunity of judging 
knowledge and far inuie than ordinary for himself in these regious, which 1 
j)OWers of observation. He sums up am too old to visit. I f..!jy concur in 
the whole in tliese emphatic words — his arguments, the force of which I 
“ In all other j)oints [he had referred liad anticipated. See Stanley, p. 3tJ, 
to Josephus] the words of the naiva- and note p. 07. 
live almost imperatively i*oqiiire the | 
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'which occupies the site of an old castle, called by the 
Arabians al Kolsiiin, a name apparently derived from 
the Greek Klusma. Here Niebuhr himself forded the 
sea, which is about two miles across ; but he asserts 
confidently that the chaimel must formerly have been 
much deeper, and tliat the gulf extended much farther 
to the north, than at present. The intelligent Biirck- 
hardt adopts the views of Niebuhr. Here, besides that 
the sea is so much narrower, the bottom is flat and 
sandy ; lower down it is full of sharp coral rocks, and 
sea-weed in such large quantities, that the whole gulf 
is called by a name, Al Soiif, which signifies the weedy 
sea. Still, wherever the passage was effected, the 
Mosaic account cannot, by any fair interpretatiou, be 
made consistent with the exclusion of }>reternatural 
agency. Not to urge the literal meaning of the Avaters 
being a AA'all on the right hand and on the left, as if 
they had stood up sheer and abrupt, and then fallen 
back again, — the Israelites passed throxigli the sea, Avith 
deep Avatcr on both sides ; and any ford between tAvo 
bodies of AA^ater must have been passable only for a foAv 
people at one precise point of time. All comparisons, 
therefore, to marches like that of Alexander,^ cited by 
J osephus idly, and in his Avorst spirit of compromise, are 
entirely inapplicable. That bold general took tln5 
opportunity of the receding tide to conduct his army 
round a bluff headland in l^amphylia, called Climax, 
Avhere, during high AAatcr, there Avas no beach betAveeii 
the cliffs and the sea. But Avhat Avould this, or any 
other equally daring measures in the history of Avar, bo 


" For AlexniKlev**^ ni'irch, see Arrian, I p;ire Bivy, xxri. 45 j Plutarcli, Vit, 
i. 53 ; Appiivj, J*. ii. 522 ; Strabo, j LucuIJir 
siv. 2 ; Plutarch, Altx. Com- j 
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to the generalship of Moses, who must thus have de- 
coyed his enemy to pursue him to the banks of the sea, 
and so nicely calculated the time, that the lowest ebb 
should be exactly at the hour of his greatest danger, 
while the whole of the pursuing army should be so 
infatuated, and so ignorant of the tides, as to follow 
them without any apprehension of the returning flood ? 
, In this case Moses would apj)ear as formidable a rival 
to the military fame of Alexander, as to the legislative 
wisdom of Solon or Lycurgus. 

Tliis great event was not only preserved in the annals 
of the Jewish people ; it was likewise, as might be 
expected, the great subject of their national poetry. 
But none of their later bards surpassed, or perhaps 
('(puilled, tlio hymn which Moses, their bard, as well as 
tlieir leader and lawgiver, composed on the instant of 
their deliverance, and wdaich was solemnly chanted to 
the I'nisic. of the timbrel. What is the Boman arch of 
triumpli, or tlu^ pillar crowded witli sculpture, compared, 
as a memorial, to the Hebrew song of victory, which, 
having survived so many ages, is stilt fresh and vivid as 
evc‘r ; and excites the same emotions of awe and piety, 
in e.vcny human breast susceptible of such feelings, 
wdiicdi it did so many ages past in those of the trium- 
phant chihlren of Israel ? 

Local traditions have retained the remembrance of 
the same memorable catastrophe, if not with equal 
accuracy, witli equal fidelity. The superstitious Arabs 
still call fountains or wells by tlio names of Closes and 
Idiaraoh. The whole coast is looked on with awe. 
Wherever, says Niebuhr, you ask an Arab ^vhere the 
Jilgyptians were drowned, he points to the part of the 
shore wlicre you are standing. There is one bay, how- 
ever, where in the roaring of the >vaters they pretend to 
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hear the cries and wailings of the ghosts of Pharaoh's 
army. If these were more modem notions, they would 
be of little value ; but Diodorus Siculus states as a tra- 
dition derived by the Ichthyophagi (the people who live 
on fish) from their remote forefathers, that once an ex- 
traordinary reflux took place, the channel of the gulf 
became dry, the green bottoi?i appearing, and the whole 
body of water rolling away in an opposite direction. 
After the dry land in the deepest part had been seen, 
an extraordinary flood tide came in, and restored the 
whole channel to its former state. 

The history of the Jewish Exodus, or deliverance 
from Egypt, under the direction of Moses, was undoubt- 
edly preserved in the Egyptian records, and from thence 
was derived the strange and disfigured story wdnVdi no 
read in Diodorus, Strabo, Justin, anti Tacitus. Unfor- 
tunately, the ancient enmity between the Egyptian and 
Hebrew^ people w*as kept alive by the (dvil, religious, 
and literary dissensions and jealousies under the reign 
of the Ptolemies in Alexandria. Josephus, in his trea- 
tise against Apion, has extracted the contradictory ac- 
counts of his ancestors, from tlu-ee Egyptian historians, 
Manetlio, Chocremoii, and Lysimachus. In each of t]j(‘So 
there is the same attemj^t to identify or connect tlio 
Jew s w ith the earlier sliephcrd kings, the objects of pe- 
culiar detestation to the Egyptian people. »So mufdi is 
their history interwoven, that some learned writers, 
doubtless Josephus himself, considered tlio whole ac- 
count of the fierce and conquering sliopherds a fable, 
built on the history of the Israelites. Ite states, though 
in somewhat ambiguous terms, that in anotlier copy of 
Manetho the v. ord llyksos, usually translated shepherd- 
kings, was also rendered shepherd captives. Yet the 
Egyptian monumentsi^eem conclusively to' prbYe thfei 
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existence of this distinct and savage race of conquerors. 
In other points the lilgyptian accounts are equally con- 
tradictory ; they confound or associate together at one 
time Osarsiph (Josepli) and Moses. All agree in de- 
scribing the Jews as a people of lepers — a disease to 
which, notwithstanding the indignation of Josejdius, 
they were in all likelihood very subject. The wise 
precautions of the Lawgiver against the malady prove 
its proval(?nce. Quarantine laws are only strictly en- 
forced wliere there is great danger of the plague. 

There are other jDoints of Jewish liistory where their 
ignorance or misrepresentation is unquestionable. They 
ascribe to Closes, or even to the earlier sliepherds, the 
fonndati(ui of Jerusalem and its temple. The testimony 
of the Jews, uiisiispieioiis at least on this point, sliows 
tliat they w(n’e not in possession of Jenisalein till tlie 
reign of David, and tliat down to that period it was 
nothing more than a hill-fort inhabited by the Canaan- 
it(.'8. In short, the whole history betrays the controver- 
sialist of a much later period, working on materials 
S(i obscure and imperfect, as t'asily to be disfigured and 
distorti d by national animosity. Still these traditions 
are not without their value : they confirm the plain 
leadiiiic facts of the JMosaic narrative, the residence of 
the Ih' brews in Egyi»t, their departure under the guid- 
ance of Moses, and the connexion of that departure with 
some signal calaniif y, at least for a time, fatal to the 
power and humiliating to the pride of Egypt. 

Such was the vit‘W which the author, after much con- 
siderafion, thought lit to adopt, with reservation for the 
light whicdi might be thrown on the Hebrew i. \nals by 
the study of the Egyptian monuments, then almost in 
its initiatory state. TJiat study lias betui now' pursued 
with indefatigable zeal and industry, with every advau- 
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tage, with consummate erudition, with the utmost bold- 
ness and sagacity, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. 
Bir(!h in this country ; by Rosellini in Italy ; in Ger- 
many by Baron Bunsen, by Lepsius, Brugsch, and many 
others ; in France, especially, after Champollion, by M. 
de Rouge (I name but a few) — with wliat general results 
to our history it is necessary to inquire. The great 
question of the enormous antiquity claimed for the 
civilization of Egypt lies altogether beyond our scope. 
Though I um compelk'd, for reasons about to appt^ar, 
to allow vaguely an ample space, it seems to me that 
every hypothesis, when it enters into dtdail and into 
positive calculations, is built on grounds utterly insecure 
and baseless. On the other hand, I j)rotost against 
hazarding tlie veracity of that which is historically true 
in the 3rosaic records on wliat is vulgarly called tlie 
Bible chronology, a system, or rather many conflicting 
systems (no two of the ancient copi(\s or versions agree), 
which rest on precarious and irreconcih^able arguments. 
I freely confess that I cannot award the authority of 
histori('al certitude, eviui as to a few ytairs, to any date 
earlier tlian the foundation of the Tcunple of Solomon, 
though I am inclined to think that an approximate date 
for the Exodus, and that iniicli lattT than the ordinary 
one, has bc-en fixed with great ju’obability. 

But while the synclironism of dates betw(‘en the monu- 
mental history of Egypt and th(^ ll(;brew records is, in 
my opinion, altogether arbiti'ary and conjectural, there 
is a much more ini]>ortaiit synchronism or [)MralIelism 
of facts, which I conefdve approaf;hes much more closely 
to historical verity. J'o these concurrent facts the dubious 
chronology must conform its(Jf, instead of the chrono- 
logy dispo.diig llio facts according to its convenience. 
Let us proceed to this parallelism, and ascei-tain how 
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far the broad and leading facts of the two concurrent his- 
tories may harmonise without doing violence to either.^ 
That a great and powerful monarchy subsisted in 
Egypt from very remote antiquity rests on the irrefra- 
gable authority of the monuments — the monuments, 
whether taken alone, as pyramids, emblematic sculp- 
tures, temples, and other works of surpassing magnitudo 


“ Oil ono point., the warlike character 
and conquests ot' the early Kgyptian 
kings, J am at issue witli Sir (Jeorge 
Lewis (Astronomy of the Ancients), a 
writer with wliom I am reluctantly at 
issue, who does not s«ein to me to 
have examined this question with his 
usual indefatigable industry, but with 
more than his usual searching scepti- 
cism. Ou the tloiibt t'ulne.ss of the cliro- 
iioiogy u .* lire in jw-rtect accordance. 

If tluue be a piv-historic fact which 
ma\ claim tin* i-ertitud(? of history, it 
is that Some at le;isl of the early Lgypt- 
inn moiiaichs were warlike sovereigns, 
and cai ril'd war into countries more or j 
Jess remote. 1 cannot believe that | 
warlike legends like those relat’ng to ! 
the Kamcseids or to Sesostris (all the ; 
th-tails maybe inytliic or fabulous) can 
have arisen, grown, established them- 
si'lvos in the jxqiular belief of an un- 
warlike people, oi'ean liavelimnd general 
acceptance in tlie trailitions of other 
races. Even the <1 rooks would hardly 
have invented such logends oi’xi peace- 
ful and indnstiions lace. 

But tlie records ot’ the niommu nfs, 
tlie miles, 1 might aimost say, of 
sculptures and jiaintings, representing 
war in all its forms, the battle, the 
siege, the trium]»h, foreign kings bear- 
ing tributes, and tliose tributes the ]>ro- 
ilucts of foreign lands; the kings of 
Nations or tribes of various com- 


plexums, forms, countenauces, arms, 
dresses, in attitudes of submission, 
cannot be pure invention. These sculp- 
tures must be historic, not symbolic; 
or even if symbolic, can we conci'ive 
an entirely peaceful people delighting 
and luxuriating in such symbols ? 

Consider too the establishm'-ut, ns 
all older authors agree, of a warrior 
caste, only inferior to that of the 
priesthood. 

Besides this, there is the commemo- 
ration ot the ehiiriots and horsemen of 
Pharaoh in the ilchrcw records. Nor 
does it sfi'in in the order of tilings 
tliat kings without a vast standing 
army wouhl have the d»'spotic power of 
oppressing their native subjects into 
the. servitude necess;iry to erect such 
monstrous edifices; that they should 
have cominantled wealth enough to keep 
this expenditure up w'ithout foreign 
conquest, oi* without a subsidiary force 
of tbroigii captives for labourers. 

Ailil to this tliat in the hi.storic times, 
tne acknowledged historic times, tlio 
Kgyptian kings ajipoar as conquerois. 
Almost the earliest mention of Egypt 
alter the I Exodus (except the Egyptian 
wife of ^Solomon) is the .onquest of 
.lenis. iem by Shi^hak. In all the later 
period the possession of Palestine is 
contested by the rival empires, the 
warlike em}»iies,of Egypt and Nineveh 
or Babylon. 

u 2 
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and durability, or the monuments as bearing inscrip- 
tions, so far decipherable as to give the names and 
titles of their royal founders. Tor at a period almost 
coeval with the oldest monuments, the Egyptians ap- 
pear to have invented a form of writing by hieroglyphics, 
of which the key has been but recently discovered by 
Young and Champollion, but which, we think, so far 
as these names and titles, may bo trusted by the severest 
historical inquirer. 

This most ancient monarchy manifestly possessed a 
very ancient religion. Iteligious usages, primeval, yet 
still veiy far advanced above savage life, show the 
concentration of thought and of labour, wonderful at any 
time, especially wonderful in sucli early ages, on objects 
no doubt of pride, but pride hallowed by religious 
notions. These two great leading facts, the very ancient 
monarchy and the very ancient religion, thus irrefra- 
gably asserted by the monuments, are illustratecl and 
confirmed by very ancient traditions, which have been 
handed down to us by Greek writers. Ac(M)rding to them, 
dynasties of kings stretched upward through centuries, 
through ages, till they culminated in i\[enes, the first 
mortal sovereign. Ilut Menes was the su(!cessor of 
dynasties of gods. This may have been pure fable or 
the tradition of a long period pf hierarchical rule, 
and ]\lenes a mythic or a real king. (Mis name is 
singularly accordant witli the Indian IMenu, the Greek 
Minos, the Teutonic Mannus, and kindred appellations 
of a primeval king; though tho oldest Egyptian lan- 
guage seems to have had no kindred with the Aryan 
family, to which the others belong.) But Meiics un- 
doubtedly, if ho was the founder of the great city of 
Mempliis, a real personage, was followed by one or luoro 
lines of kings. Ci tJhosc kings tho priesthood professed 
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to possess tlie names in their archives, whether resting 
on tradition or on the scutcheons and titles which they 
read on the monuments. Of that there can be no doubt. 
The priests of Memphis communicated some of their 
secrets to the inquisitive Herodotus ; those of Thebes 
to the later writer, Diodorus the Sicilian. The discre- 
pancy as to the names, titles, and succession of these 
kings, in the two writers, may manifest great want of 
exactitude in the priests, or perliaps want of clear 
understanding of the communications in the quick but 
not very carcTul (iroeks. It has long been supposed 
that the historians derived their information from a 
diliereut priesthood — Herodotus from those of Mem- 
phis, Diodorus from those of Thebes. Dm-ing the reign 
of the eai’ly IHoleiuies, an Egy2)tian })riest of Sebenny- 
tus, jManotho, and J^]ratosthenes, a Greek of great learn- 
ing, undertook to distribute all tlicse dynasties not 
mer?ly in the order of succession (though some accord- 
ing to eitlier system may have been synchronous), but 
to establisli the chronology, the length of each reign, 
as well as their history. Unfortunately we possess 
only scanty fragments of these writers. The fragments 
of jManotho are found in the controversial tract of 
Josephus against Ajuon, written with the avowed design 
of proving the superior antiquity of his countrymen 
the Jews. It is just possible, l)ut highly imju'obable, 
that the original ^lanotho may have been rt^ad by some 
of the Christian chronologers of the third coiitury, Afri- 
ennus, Eus(‘bius, who, however, writing wdth special aims 
and on a i)reconceived system, though honest, can hardly 
be held trustworthy exjiositors of his system. All that 
wo have of Eratosthenes survives in the work of a 
Byzantine monk of the ninth century, the Syncellus 
^ Gonstantiinople^ Now, that the, « priests tliexnselyes 
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should possess such minute and accurate records of 
centuries, of thousands of years, is in itself an enorinoiis 
improbability. INFanetho and Eratosthenes, if ^vo had 
their entire works, wrote under tlie I’toleniies ; they 
may have better comprehended the priests, from wlioiii 
they acquired their knowleduo, than the strange 'rs He- 
rodotus and Diodorus; but who will guarantee the 
knowledge of the priests, or their repugnaiK^e to poetic 
or ]u*iestly fiction — tludr power of discrimination be- 
tween liistory and fable ? Grant that they could read 
the monumental hieroglyphics, then comparatively in 
perfect preservation, with the utmost iliiency and accu- 
racy ; that they did read and interprtd them with 
fidelity; that there was, as we find some vestiges, a 
very considerable Egyptian literature extant: still ar(‘ 
we to suppose a monumental history before them of s(j 
vast a period, unl;)rokeu, with the siicc(*ssion of the 
kings, the djites and length of tlndr rtdgns, complete 
and without chasm or discontinuance? While, then, 
I venture to doubt, with res]H.‘ctful impartiality, every 
one of the chronological systenns of our learned writers 
on Egyptian history, the Itook of Kings of Lepsins, the 
calculations of my pious and lamented fnhmd Daron 
Bunsen, I accept as fully worthy of trust tlie broad his- 
torical facts, to which the undying monuments and their 
inscriptions, however imperfectly int(*rpretod, h(,‘ar 
testimony. The vast antiquity of the Egyi)tian 


P This general vi* \v is formed from . what, appears to me the best summary 
the study of the cdiief wn-ers on j of the whole, tlie work of M. Brugseh, 
Egyptian antiquities: of Sir (uirdncr | written in French for the instruction 
Wilkinson, in nis oi.Jer works and his of the Pasha of Kgypt in the anti- 
notes in [i iwiini.ou’s Hero lotus ; Mr. qiiities of his kiiigd(»m. I have not 
Sharpe, Champollion, K(i6«;llini, I _ thought it necessaiy to make citations 
asus, and Bunsen ; more espjcialB', | from each separate work 
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monareliy, the immemorial age of the priesthood, even 
the succession of the dynasties, may to a certain extent 
rest on siillicdont record ; and there is no great improba- 
bility that some of these dynasties were synchronous — 
that Egypt was not always ruled by one king, but by 
sev(‘ral contemporaneous sovereigns. Egypt had cer- 
tainly, to judge from tlni nionuments alone, many 
ca[ntals at diHerent periods. Eesides JMemphis and 
^riudjcs, the two groat dominant, probably rival cities, 
others — Tanis, Sais, Heliopolis — were at one time in the 
ascendant, and possessed either full supremacy or local 
ind(3pcnd(mce. ]\l(nnphis, no doubt, was tlie oldest 
which displayed the full greatness of the Egyptian 
mind ; and if jMemphis was found(‘d, if it attained any- 
thing like extent, grandeur, prospm*ity, under J\renes, 
the first recorded king, this is a great and sure step in 
advance. Tf the site of jMemphis bo to a considerable 
exte nt artilicial, that is, secured either by embankments 
or the diversion of the river, and of its perennial inun- 
dations, whicli imply vast concentration and distri- 
bution of labour, and much of hydraulic sciem^e, rude 
it may be, but still science, then was IMencs (be Menes 
a i)rop(*r name or an aj»pelIation) the sovereign, and 
Memphis the capital, of a peo[dc far advanced in (dvili- 
zation. At all events the builders of the Pyramids 
must not only have made wonderful progress in the arts 
of construction, in tJio coiivt^yiiig, raising to enormous 
height, poising, arranging huge masses of stone, it should 
seem on profound mechanical principh's. Put if, as there 
is no doubt, these Pyramids w(‘re intended for places 
of sejndture, the Egyptians must already, li they had 
not matured, yet liave initiated those religious notions 
which are the groundwork of their peculiar care of thv? 
dead. These kings must have been monarchs of enor- 
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mous power and wealth — monarehs who would not be 
content with less than the Pyramids for their tombs. It 
must have been a religion deeply rooted in the minds 
of men — a religion which could enforce the erection of 
the most stupendous and tar the most enduring monu- 
ments which ever have been raised on earth by the hand 
of man. But the Pyramids bear the hieroglypliical 
names and titles, discovered long after the liieroglyjdiical 
alphabet had been established, belonging to kings of 
Manetho’s fourth dynasty (a very ancient one indeed, if 
some of the earlier were synchronous a[)proxiuKiting to 
the earliest) ; and so far in this broad way wo may 
assuredly trust IManetho, as rej)resenting the general 
tradition of Egypt. These names, too, agree in a most 
remarkable iii{uin(3r with those assigned by the tra- 
ditions collected by Herodotus to the builders of the 
Pyramids, though the dates of Herodotus, so far as 
there are dates, by no means ascend so high. 

From the rude and simple, though highly artificial 
form of the Pyramid, Egyptian architecture gradually 
expanded, and it must have expanded very gradually, 
to the temple, to the palace, to the spacious hall and 
chamber, to tlie excavated rock-tomb, to the obelisk. 
Sculpture, too, began on the same colossal scale — the 
gigantic and mysterious Sphinx, the seated Statue, the 
commemorative Belief. After the earlier dynasties ap- 
pears a first succession of conquerors, who seem to liave 
extended tlie arms and the dominion of Egypt over 
adjacent nations, to have raised temples and other 
edifices to display their opulence, and to ]}erpetuato 
the glories of their reigns. But with the exception of 
the indestructible l^yraraids, and just vestiges enough 
of other edifices to show that the arts had already 
made great progress, and that Egypt must already have 
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passed through one very long period of gradually de- 
veloped civilization, the remains of this primeval period 
seem to have utterly perished. A revolution then took 
place, which for a time arrested and threw back this 
advancing civilization. The aggressions, the wealth, the 
fertility, the splendour of Egypt tempted the cupidity 
of one or more of those vast nomad hordes which still 
probably occupied the greater part if not the whole 
of Palestine and immense regions of Asia. This in- 
vasion or conquest, and long rule of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings, has every character of historic truth. 
So long as pastoral or nomad tribes exist, we say not 
in close proximity, but even at remote distances, with 
agricultural races, they wdll be in a state of natural, im- 
pla(*able, neciessary hostility. The more precarious sub- 
sistence of the pastoral tribes, especially if they have a 
vast space to w'ander over with their flocks and herds, 
will ct once induco the habit of perpetual migration, and 
expose them, as the inevitable lot of their life, to fre- 
quent famine. Starvation, setting aside ambition, rapa- 
city, love of adventure, unsettled habits, will drive them 
upon their neighbours who are in possession of peaceful 
and inviting plenty. Their invasions will bo, on a large 
and warlike scale, what on a narrow^er was the peaceful 
descent of Abraham, the meditated descent of Isaac, the 
half invited, half com])ulsory descent of Jacob. It will 
be here a nation, or many nations, impelled by the same 
motiv^?s and incentives as the solitary Patriarchs, the 
patriarchal family, or the patriarchal tribe. (The foolish 
national vanity of Josephus, it is well knowm, would 
identify the vast, irresistible, conquering hordi s of the 
Hyksos witli the migi ation of his few peaceful ancestor.) 
This seems the law of population where the world is 
divided between the pastor^ and agricultural races. All 
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history bears witness to it ; it is shadowed in the impla- 
cable hostility of Iran and Tiiran in the Asiatic nations ; 
in the constant aggressive wars of the so called Scythians 
on the Southern Babylonians, Persians, (Iroeks ; in the 
barbarian ravages of the lioman Empire, and of Chris- 
tendom by pastoral conquerors, frt)in Attila to Zengis 
and Tamerlane — we might add the Tartar conquests 
of China. The traditional history as trans(;ribed by 
Josephus from i\ranctho, and the monumental history 
by some scattered direct indications, by its more signi- 
ficant silence during a long period, confirm this one 
fact, which seems to mo unquestionable ; that tliese 
irresistible Hyksos or Nomads swept over the rich agri- 
cultural and highly cultivated valley of the Nile; that 
they were hostile to the manners and to the religion of 
Egyi^t, destroyers of the nobler but less solid edifices ; 
that they levelled the temples and other monumeut^, 
excepting such as the Pyramids, and establishing them- 
selves, like the Mantchou Tartars in China, as sovereigns 
of the country, partially but not altogether adopted the 
usages of the land, but did not com])letely intermingle 
with the indigenous inhabitants. Tln^y are said to 
have ruled, at least in Lower Egypt, for abov(i five 
centuries. Two dynasties in succession assumed thi‘ 
throne, probably ruling over tributary sovcrcip^ns of 
native descent. Of these monarc hs the monuments are 
silent : one name only of one king has been deciphered 
in the hieroglyphic character. 

But the native Egyptians at length throw off the 
yoke. The shepherd strangers were driven, by a suc- 
cession of insuTg'Uit kings, from the cities on the shores 
of the Nile. The whole valley became again Egyptian. 
The Hyksos, driven out and retaining their nomad 
habits, built a *^'ast fortified camp^ like the Asiatic 
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Tartars or Huns, on the nortli-eastern frontier, called 
Abaris, from whicli, jxfter an obstinate conilict, they 
were finally and altogcdlior expelled. 

Then arose a magnificent succession of native monarchs, 
who more than restored the grandeur, wealth, and 
power of primeval Egypt. An interval of obscuration, 
according to sonui a (comparatively short interval, ensued; 
a ])ori(Kl of dark names alternating with glorious ones; 
and thtjii arose the great nineteenth dynasty, under 
which l^igypt became tlic concpieror and mastcer of the 
world. AVJiether or not jMeinphis had already lost her 
asccmdancy, Theln'S now bi'gan to rear those colossal 
edifices, the glory of her (3wn, the wonder, even in their 
dtccay or ruin, of all succeeding ages ; the fame of whose 
greatness had reached Greece, and was vaguely recorded 
in the Homeric songs; on which the Konians gazed in 
undisguised amazenuait; which oppress and bewilder 
in our own day the European traveller. Of all works 
of human hands those doubtless are tJie most imposing 
— with the l^yramids, the nu^st eternal — at least above 
ground. At Ninev(di or Babylon, what there is, is shape- 
less, mostly masses of perishable material — mountains of 
ruin. The cave temples of India are in comparison but 
of yesterday. The graceful and (exquisitely proportioned 
teinphs of Grocco are few, a?id of comparatively small 
dimensions, however admirable for their beauty, their 
ma.j(^sty. The more ainbiti(.r»is and solid structur(‘S of 
Rome must vail th(ur lieads before the stu])ondous 
remains of the great quadruple city on either side of 
the Nile, Karnak and Luxor and tiieir satellitos. 

And these tem]>les, palaces and tombs are, as it 
were, instinct with liistory. They are literally covered 
with commomorative sculptures and inscriptions, record- 
ing tlxc victories, the con(j[uests, the world-wide dominions 
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of that race of kings. Wars arc carried on in remote 
regions, cities besieged, broad rivers bridged, fleets are on 
the sea. Kings are represented as bearing tribute — kings 
certainly from the shores of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
possibly farther east, though I think tliis extremely 
doubtful. Asia, Africa, the islands at least of Europe, 
offer their homage ; the civilized regions their most 
precious products of nature and art, their animal s, their 
fruits, their vessels, and ornaments of wrought or (‘arved 
gold and silver ; the more savage tribes their wild beast 
skins and furs, and their long trains of slaves. Xor 
was later history silent of these great Egyptian con- 
querors ; they were perhaps transmuted into fable ; 
but the Sesostris in whom Grecian history seems to 
have concentered the exploits of a line of kings, though 
no doubt there was one transcendent prototype of 
those Egyptian Alexanders or C«x‘sars, looms through 
the darkness of primeval history with a reality which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

How, then, do the paralhd annals of tlic Hebrew 
race conform to this broad outline of Egyptian history ? 
Can we ascertain where they touch? and where tliey 
touch, do they harmonise so as to illustrate their com- 
mon truth? or are they committed in manifest and 
irreconcileable conflict ? In the pre-Mosaic and jMosaic 
Biblical records, th() histories come together at throe 
different periods — the descent of Abraliam ; the vice- 
royalty of Joseph, with the settlement of tlie family of 
Jacob in Egypt ; and the Exodus. In the first point of 
historical contact, the visit of Abraham, thfu’e is nothing 
whatever to determine the period, or the. state of the 
Nile valley, except that it was plentifully supplied with 
com, while the conterminous pastoral regions of Palestine 
dtiffered grievous* famine. Of what race or djilasfy 
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was the king, in what city of Lower Egypt (this alone 
seems certain) he dwelt, Memphis, Heliopolis, Sais, 
whetlier ruling over the whole country or a local 
sovereign, there is no certain clue. Perhaps there may 
be the slightest possible indications from the hospitable 
reception of Abraham, the reception of a powerful emir 
by a king of a like race and habits; the absence of 
an interpreter, who afterwards appears in the history 
of Josej)h; the ready acknowledgment of the power of 
the stranger’s God, which may imply a simpler Theism, 
more analogous to that of Abraham : such acknowledg- 
ment at lat(U‘ times was more sternly compelled from 
tlic haughty religion of Egypt. We might be tempted 
by these, perhaps insignificant points, to guess that the 
king was of tlie I'astoral or llyksos race ; for in maimers, 
p('rha[)S in d(‘S(feut, these pastoral kings were either 
of Canaanitisli or kindred race, or in their invasion 
swe[‘t with them many of the nomads of Canaan, But 
this is all in whicli can be discerned the most faint ground 
for rational conjecture ; and it pretends to nothing 
more than conjo<;ture. 

Not so with Joseph. Even the greater state of the 
monarch’s court may seem to iiulicale the settled rule 
of one of the native hereditary kings, rather than 
tliat of an usurper who never fully attained to Egyp- 
tian civilization. The whole policy of Joseph concern- 
ing the years of plenty and of famine shows him as the 
minist(‘r of a strong established government, which 
compnhended the wiiole kingdom. Upper as well as 
Lower Egypt, under its sole and unresisted sway. 
That the priesthood were in full power- power, it 
sliould semn, in^vei attained under the shepherd kings, 
who still cliorished their hostility to the religion of 
.^gyp>-~aptJears, iirst from tlie marriage of the mi- 
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nister, evidently to strengtlien his authority, with the 
daughter of the Priest of On, one of the great seats of 
the sacerdotal dignity; still more, secondly, by tlie 
respect paid to the vast landed estates of the priesthood, 
while all the rest of the land was csclieated to the 
crown. This intimates reverence, if not prudent awe, 
of the hierarchical caste, quite in keejnng with the 
relation between the royal and priestly power as it 
seems to have prevailed undtn* the native constitution of 
Egypt. The assumed suspicion of Joseph, speaking as 
an Egyptian, that tlie sons of Jacob are spies come to se*e 
the nakedness of the land, implies the deep rooted a]i- 
preliension of a people wlio had sutYered and lived in 
constant dread of a nomad invasion. All the names, as 
Lepsius sliows, I’otiphar, Potiplujrali, Asnath, are 
Egyptian, not Semitic. It may be doubted, too, wliodlier 
the nomad conquerors of Egypt would ever grow up to 
such an av(*rsion to kindred nomads as to refuse ^o e.it 
with them : the Egyptiam eat not hread ivith the ITchretVfH^ 
for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians,'^ This is 
the feiding of rae<‘s totally 0 [)posite in origin, in man- 
ners, as in religion, belonging strictly to the ancient 
native population, a ])opulatioii estrang(*d tr>o by long 
inveterate hostility. Finally, the seclusion of his family 
of shepherds and herdsmem in a separatfi district, that 
of Goshen, it should s(*em, not nicrcdy bcc.'ause. that 
region was pecailiarly (itted for tlui ])asture ol‘ their Hocks 
and herds, but lest, dwelling among them, they should 
1)0 exposed to the jealousy and av(*rsion of the native 
])opulation, because every ahepherd is an abomination to 
the EgyptianSy appears the conclusive jii-oof that the 
i^haraoh whe^se minister Joseph was, sprang from the 


^ Gen. xliii. ^2. 


» Gen. jlvi. 04, 
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native race, and ruled all Egypt as successor of her 
ancient monarchs. 

There is another slight, but very curious circumstance 
which seems to fall in with tliese general views. In all 
the early monuments of Egypt, in the sculptures and 
the hieroglyphics, the horse seems to be, if not abso- 
lutely, almost absolutely unknown. Many other ani- 
mals form a hieroglyphic character ; the horse does 
not. But the invading armies of the Bameseids light 
from their chariots at least, if not as horsemen. Is 
thciro not tlien a strong probability tliat the horse and 
the war chariot wore introduced into Egypt by the 
concpicring sheY)herds of Arab descent, or of a kindred 
race ? It may have been among the causes of the rapid 
conquest of tli<i llyksos, and what was, for a time, their 
uncontest(‘d superiority. As the native monarchs, 
during their subjecticm, and in their tributary and 
iiisurre(;tioiiary state, may have a(*quir(‘d the use of 
that nol)lc animal, hitherto the main strengtli of their 
wandering and marauding enemies; so now they may 
have turned, as it were, tlnur own arms against the 
invad(as, and at a latcT [>eriod found themselves 
tein])ted and enabled to carry out theii* vast schemes of 
foiHUgn conquest, wliicli, without cavalry, at least, 
without wtir chariots, are hanlly conceivable.® At the 
later Exodus, the chariots and horsemen of Bliaraoh 
are sent in [)ursuit of tlie fugitives; and the horse 
is Ix'coine. so far characteristic of Egypt, that one of 
the j)rovisi»)ns of tlie j\losaic law guards against their 
im[)ortation into the community w^hi(tli was to settle, 
as an un(‘nter]>rising and peaceful commum-y, in the 
valley of Bales! iiu'. 


• Compare Sir CJ. W'ilkinsou^s note Mosopotnuii.i sent horses as a tribute 
oil Ilerodolus, 1. l()8, p. 176. > Thothmes III. : ibid. 
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Nothing can be more in the order of things than that 
an administration like that of Josepli, adding greatly 
to the power of the crown, bnt respecting the privileges, 
the possessions, the authority of the priesthood, should 
be followed (how immediately we presume not to con- 
jecture) by a line of ambitious, warlike, and magnificent 
sovereigns, who should make reprisals on, exact ven- 
geance, establish the security of their own dominions, 
by the subjugation of the conterminous Nomad races, 
now perhaps resolved again into scattered and sepa- 
rate tribes ; and even jmsh forward their conquests to 
more remote regions, over the monarchies, as such 
there doubtless were, in Asia, perhaps in Africa. ^Jlie 
simple phrase of the rise of a king ivlio knew not 
Joseph, may bo but another example of the proverbial 
ingratitude of kings, especially Oriental despots, to those 
who have laid the foundations of their greatness. P>ut 
may it not also imply the abandonment of the peaaeful 
policy of Joseph? That policy seems to have been in- 
tent only on the development of the internal resources of 
tlie country and the encouragement of tlio agriculture, 
which made Egj’^pt in some respects the master, as 
commanding the only certain food of the human race, 
with no rival as a corn-growing land, if there wore any 
rival, nearer than the plains of Babylon. The same po- 
licy Avould conduct great >vorks of improvement, canals 
for irrigation, and so turn to the best account their 
special f;rivilege, the annual inundation of the Nile. 
Nothing could more strongly contrast with this pacific 
policy than the splendid Rameseid period of war, of 
foreign conquests, subsequently of the most costly and 
magnificent structures, with the most gorgeous orna- 
mentation to commemorate in imperishable records of 
stone thtoO victorit^s. l^ere is every reason for sup- 
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posing that Thebes, if it did not owe its foundation, 
owed its unrivalled grandeur to this dynasty. The 
vizierato of Joseph, and in all probability the resi- 
dence of his king, was Lower Egypt ; the sale of the 
captive by the travelling merchants was likely to be 
made in one of the cities bordering most closely on the 
Arabian frontier ; the sons of Jacob would endeavour to 
obtain their supplies of corn in one of the nearest cities. 
The return to their father, and the rapid intercourse 
between the camp of Jacob in the southern part of 
Palestine, and the Egyptian city in which Joseph 
dwelt, tend to the same conclusion. The rise of Thebes 
as the capital, and the desertion or decline of Memphis 
and the northern cities, may have been part of the 
policy of the king who knew not Joseph But if this 
liameseid period was subsequent to the time of Joseph, 
it must have been anterior to that of ]\Ioses. These 
conquests over foreign regions made at the head of 
vast armies by Sethos I., of the great Ehamses, rest 
on historical authority absolutely irrefragable. Now 
though many of these conquests may have been in 
Africa to the south and to the west, many of them, from 
the nature of the tributes borne by the captives, from the 
dress, arms, and accoutrements, from the animals, fruits, 
and other products of their respective countries, from 
their Asiatic features and figures, must have been to the 
east and the north. W e may ado2)t Bunsen’s more mo- 
dest opinion that these conquests, however magnified 
by later legend, perhops by Greek imagination, were 
very limited, and indeed confined to the cities of Pa- 
lestine and Syria, and to the Nahaiaim, the regions bor- 
dering on the Euphrates and Tigris, and did not advance 
eastward beyond these rivers. T^e fleets were pro- 
l)jfciy,,on,.th.^ Eqd, Sea,.JhjE^ jpjaval^^^^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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to the coast of Arabia, or at farthest to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf.^ But as the marches of the invading 
armies to these parts of Asia, except perhaps to Arabia, 
must have been through Palestine (the highway and 
battle-field on which in later periods the conflicting 
forces of the Babylonian and Egyptian empires met in 
perpetual conflict), it is incredible that they should 
have left no vestige in the Hebrew annals. Imperfect 
and fragmentary as are the Jewish annals which record 
the conquest of Palestine by Joshua and his successors, 
the successive subjugations and emancipations of tlie 
tribes under the Judges by jMesopotamians, Canaan- 
ites, Ammonites, Midianites, Moabites, Pliilistines, it is 
absolutely impossible that if an Egyptian army occu- 
pied or even passed over the country ; if there was an 
Egyptian servitude ; if there was any connexion what- 
ever either of amicable commerce or hostile collision, 
that there should be a total and absolute silence in those 
annals as to any conquests or names connected with Egypt,” 
Kor, considering the length of time over which these 
foreign conquests extended, is the conjecture in the 
original text admissible, that they took place during the 


* Every thing combines to render 
it probable that the extent of the cam- 
paigns of the Tothmoses and Kameseides, 
as of the peoples whose names are 
in fact frequently rejieated, was, jis 
regards geiviral history, a very narro 
one. Wherever we discover an u 
doubted historical Asiatic nainc, it is 
Palestine or i^yria. Here we hav 
Canacan and ti>. Hethites, here al. 
Damascais; and as a general rule tlie 
extreme northern point seems to be 
Mesopotarriia, Naharaim.^ CotnjMiTothe 


rest of the paragraph.*’ Bunsen, Eng- 
lish Tninslation, iii, p, 165. 

® Would the author of the Book of 
Judges, relating the sufferings and 
glorious insurrections of his country- 
men, have dwelt on the tyranny of a 
Sisera, on the ravages of Mesopota- 
mians and Philistines, with not a word 
on the terrible progi'ess of a Sesostris, 
who suMued at least all the regions 
to the Tigris, if such conquest had 
taken place during those times ? 
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period of the wanderings in the wilderness. It is just 
possible that the wars of the later Eameseids of the 
xxist dynasty may have taken place between the 
Exodus and the final settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan, though even in this view there is considerable 
difficulty. But the parallelism of the two histories 
imperiously demands a date anterior to the Exodus, for 
the conquests of the Rhamses, the Sesostris, the king or 
the kings, who made Thebes their capital, and built up 
their temples, their palaces, and their tombs, as the 
eternal record of those conquests. 

The mighty conquerors in the course of things be- 
came mighty builders. The father of Rhamses the 
Great may have contented himself "svith the glory of 
his achievements. Rhamses the son — the monarch to 
whom is attributed a reign of sixty-six years — Meia- 
mun, the beloved of Ammon, would show his gratitude 
to the gods for the successes of the arms of Egypt. His 
own victories being as yet unrivalled in Egypt, he would 
dwell in magnificence and luxury in his glorious palace; 
ho would have his sepulchre, the second palace of the 
undying monarch, almost as gorgeous as the palace of 
the living king. There must bo temples, with their 
avenues of sphinxes, here raised with incalculable la- 
bour, there hewn, as at Ipsambul, out of the solid rock ; 
there must be wonderful palaces, hall within hall, 
chamber witliin chamber, to incalculable extent. His 
own effigy, among those colossal shapes the most 
colossal, is to be bequeathed to the 'Nvondering world 
his monumental cave is to be the most solemn and 


superb; and every where are to be ensculptured, in 
alabaster or marble, his exploits, battles by land and 


sea, sieges, triumphs .^ ^rfim tarv inonarchs and 


L I B ft A » V 
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Rhamses the Great is recorded as having first em- 
ployed captives in his works/ The monuments bear 
out this tradition. Labourers in foreign dresses, with 
figures and with countenances certainly not Egyptian, 
described by names in hieroglyphic characters which 
designate the inhabitants of the conquered regions, are 
seen employed in every kind of servile labour, in dragging 
stones of enormous weight, in every building operation, in 
the whole process of brick-making. But if the supply of 
captives taken in war were insufficient (and what hosts of 
captives would not have been insufficient ?) for such 
buildings, it would naturally occur to tyrannical and jea- 
lous despotism to crush or keep down a formidable 
l^eoplc, which had been gradually growing up in its 
own territory, which perhaps had given dangerous signs 
of insubordination, at all events were alien in religion, 
in race, in manners, in habits, and allied, if not by 
secret concert, by habits and occupation with some of 
the hostile, w ild, hardly subjugated people. The pasto- 
ral Israelites in Goshen were probably to Egyptian eyes 
much more connected with the inhabitants of Canaan 
than with Egypt. For during all this period of con- 
quest on all sides of the realm, in Africa and Asia, 
the peaceful tribe of Israel were rapidly multiplying 
in the fertile pastures of Goshen, not pow erful enougli, 
or too i^eaceful, or as foreigners not permitted, to share 
in the perils and glories of the war, and as yet not 
formidable enough from numbers to awaken jealousy. 
They dwelt secluded within themselves, by race, by 


* TJfjhs nhs ipyaalas ruu fiiv j Upois iv4yparp€y, &s ovSelj 
* Aiyvirriutf o^SeVa wape^aS*, 5 ptos fls avrh Diod. Sic. 

utn&p rav dAXfioXtirwv 6,vavra i, 56 . 

Karetrict insure. Siovtp ivl iraoi rots 
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language, by religion, by occupation — with every thing 
in their lives, ease, sufficiency of subsistence, ample 
space, moral habits, peace, to encourage, nothing to 
check the growth of population. At length, however, 
in process of years, they had become a numerous, it 
might be a dangerous people, dwelling among the 
Egyptians, at least in the Egyptian territory, yet not of 
them ; belonging rather to those Nomad tribes, the im- 
placable foes, and now the down-trodden subjects, though 
once the conquerors and lords, of the husbandmen of 
the land. If we arc to take the words of the Book of 
Exodus to the letter, which I think by no means 
necessary, they vied with or surpassed in numbers the 
indigenous possessors of the soil.^ AVluit wonder if, at 
once urged by the w^ant of labourers for their miglity 
works, by cautious and jealous policy, by uneradicated 
antipathy of race, the haughty kings of Egyj)t should 
fill up the ranks of their captives, the diminishing ranks 
whicli their w^ars caused, with those whom it was at 
once their advantage and their prudence to depress and 
keep under? And tyranny, once engaged in oppres- 
sion, rarely relaxes, usually becomes more severe and 
merciless. Labour, unwonted and uncongenial labcfir, 
enforced in the w^antonness of pride and power, leads to 
murmurs, to suspected if not menaced rebellion ; sus- 
jiected rebellion to measures of still harsher cruelty : it 
becomes necessary to crus]i those w^hom slavery does 
not entirely subdue. Such w\as tlie state of the Israel- 
ites when God raised up the deliverer Moses, and tln^ 
Exodus broke for ever the bonds of the chos(m people. 

It is certainly a most remru'kable fact tiiat at the 


7 Exodus i. 9 : “ And he said unto children ot Israel are more and 
his people. Behold, the people of the mightier than we.” 
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close of this mighty dynasty there should be a period of 
obscuration, a short period ; for the successors in the next 
dynasty, a new Bameseid dynasty, seem to have aiiseu 
to great wealth and power, to have been conquerors, 
though on a narrower and less splendid scale.® 

But before this revival the glorious nineteenth dynasty 
seems to expire in darkness and ignominy. Not only 
have the stately structures ceased to arise, the expanding 
walls to be decorated with processions of tribute-bearing 
kings and nations ; but there is a significant silence in 
the existing monuments ; the names and titles of their 
kings, in their characteristic cartouches, are no longer 
lavishly mscribed on them ; but there are signs of era- 
sure, of studious concealment, as of something which 
they would shrink from committing to imperishable 
memory. Some disaster seems to have fallen upon the 
realm, which, rather than commemorate, the records 
break off and are mute. It were idle to suppose thac such 
a calamity as tlie overthrow of Pharaoli and his host in 
the Bed Sea, by a body of revolted slaves, would have 
any public record : if the memory of such an event 
lived, it would live only in tradition, and tradition 
w(^ld disguise and disfigure it to th(3 utmost. It would 
confine itself to vague expressions of hatred to those 
who had inflicted the shameful blow on its pride ; of 


* There is one curious incklental 
circumstance, the similarity or rather 
the identity of the name of one of the 
treasure-cities (Exodus i. 11) with 
that of the king. Lepsius asserts that 
the hieroglyphic characters of the king’s 
name exactly coincide with the Hebrew 
name of the dty. The two ntiea, 
Hthom{0aTo^uor) and Basmses, he 
pkces ou the Great which be 


attributes to Rhamscs Meiamun, cities 
which, as emporiii of the commerce 
of the Canal, and as fortresses for 
military purposes, might well be called 
the treasure-cities of a wealthy and 
warlike monarch. 

Die Kanal-ljau rief die neue Stadt 
hervor. Chronologic der -dfigypter, p. 
356. 
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the fact itself, still less of its circumstances, it would 
be carefully forgetful. That a tribe of lepers had 
broken out,*" liad been suffered to escape, had been cast 
forth from its temtory, was not an unlikely Egyptian 
version of this great event. In the Egyptian monu- 
mental records, obscuration and confusion would be 
the only commemoration of such a national disaster 
which we can expect to read upon their monuments ; 
and this occurs, as has been said, at a time when, in 
other respects, it might least be looked for, under the 
successor or successors of one, or rather the greatest, of 
the conquerors and builders. The only explicit fact 
recorded in the Hebrew annals is the death of that op- 
pressor, and consequently the accession of a new king 
before the Deliverance. And it came to pass m pro- 
cess of time that the Icing of Egypt died, and the children 
of Israel sighed hg reason of their bondage^ and they 
cried, and their cry came up unto God by reason of their 
bondage,^^ ^ 


* The leprosy amon^ tlie Hebrews 
may be more than a hostile Hot ion. 
Notliing was more likely to prwluce 
ami propagate such a malaily than 
the removal ot’shephenis from the free 
fresh air of their pastures to the 
wretched huts by the stone quarries, 
in the brick fields and building sites 
to which they were confined during 
their servitude, above all the miser- 
able and scanty diet to tliose ac- 
customed to live on their tlocks. The 
rigid provisions in the law against 
leprosy bear witness to its prevalence ; 
the highest did not escape it, ns in the 
case of Miriam. 

^ Exodus ii. 23. 

“Cette lacune monumentale sous 
Menepthes doit avoir- sa raison, et nous 


la rcconnaissons dans les troubles poli- 
ti<pies, surtont dans la basse Egypte, 
qui fiuirent prr la sortie des Hebreux, 
et des antres captifs Asiatiques retenues 
depuis longtemps en Egypte pour con- 
tinuer les ouvrages gigantesques de 
Rainses II. et de'ses anc^tres.*’ 

Brugseh believes that Menepthes 
(the 13th son of his father — Brugseh, 
p. 171) removed his capital from 
T'hebes to the ancient Memphis. Here 
are found the most fr equent memorials 
of him, but these after all are few 
and insignificant. Bn: rsch dates his 
rejgn from 1341 to 1321 B.C, 

Lepsius acquiesces in the notion 
that the king during the Exodus wa.« 
the Meneptnes, the Amenophis son 
of Armesses (Kameses) j Meiamun, who 
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This historical parallelism has brought us to the same 
conclusion at which the great German Egyptologists, 
Lepsius, Bunsen, Brugsch (differing on some points, yet 
with a general concurrence) have andved, that the 
Exodus took place towards the close of the nineteenth 
dynasty. I^epsius gives boldly the name of the king, 
the Pharaoh under whom it took place — Menepthes, the 
Pthahmeu, the Amenophis, of other writers. They 
concur, too, in an approximate date : Bunsen 131(3, 
Lepsius 1320, Brugsch about 1330 b.c. This date harmo- 
nizes with a happy conjecture of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, given by Wilkinson,*" who, however, from a 
timid respect for the so-called Biblical chronology, 
would place his Pthahmen at an earlifu* period. It is 
singular, too, that this is the date in the Jewish Seder 
Olara, a writing as old, or nearly as old, as the Jewish 
School of Tiberias, on whose determinations the system 
of chronology usually followed in our common llibles 


reigned 66 years, the great conqueror 
belonging to the 19th dynasty. Ks 
scheint mir unmitglich der Ansicht 
derer noch langcr Raum zu geben, 
welchc ihm in dcr vorhergebenden 
Dynastie zu finden glaubeii.” He refers 
to a note in Bunsen, i. 227; who, 
however, has modified his view. 
Lepsius, Chronologic der ACgyptor. 

This diffi(‘ulty is common to all the 
later systems ; the difference is sur- 
prisingly small. Wilkinson, Appendix 
to Herodotus, makes the Pthahmen 
(the last of fl»e dyniu»ty) the king 
of the Exodus ; the Exodus about B.c. 
1326; Bunsen, B.c. 1C20; Lepdus, 
1314. 

Tunscn supposes that during the ! 


40 years between the Exodus and the 
invasion of Palestine by the Jews, the 
second line of Rameseid kings had waged 
war in Canaan. Before that invasion the 
king Rliamses III. had devoted himself 
to the arts of |>e.'ico commemorative of 
his victories. Werke von Khamses HI. 
von 1280 an. Zwoi Paliiste inMwlinet 
Habu, westlich von Theben, mit dar- 
stellung der Siege in “ Kanaan.** Unter 
der (lefangenen Rest man die Namen 
der Phil istacr, Hethiter, Riphiier, Eine 
Seeschlacht, daneben eiiie Festung am 
Meer, mit der Aufschrlft Maka Tira 
— Burg des Tyrus . — liibclwerkf i. p. 
ccxxx. 

« Wilkinson, Ancient %yptiaii8, i. 
P* 8b 
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unquestionably rests.*^ But this late date (I speak 
always of an approximate date) is inevitable. The 
Exodus must have been posterior to the great era of 
Egyptian conquest and Egyptian building, or the paral- 
lel histories must be committed in irreconcileable opposi- 
tion. The Post-Mosaic Jewish history, if it be deserving 
of any credit, cannot, as has been said, have omitted 
all notice of the victories and invasions of Ehamses, 
Sesostris, whether one king or a succession of kings. 
The history, which at its later period is full and distinct 
in tlie relations between Egypt and Palestine, from 
Shisliak to Necho, liowever the Books of Josliua and 
Judges may have been more incomplete and fragmen- 
tary than the Books of Kings and Chronicles, could 
not, if genuine or ancient, have been guilty of such 
an inexplicable omission. 

The only difTicailty in the adoption of this later date 
of the Exodus is that it compels the compression of the 
events between the Exodus and the Building of the 
Temple by Solomon into a narrower space. Iii itself 
the chronology of that period, as ordinarily laid down, 
especially of the age of the Judges, is, in my judgement, 
for reasons hereafter to be assigned, altogc^ther untrust- 
wortliy. Tliere has been a perpetual controvoi’sy among 
Jewish, followed by Christian writers, as has been 
shown above, as to the interpretation of one or two 
passages in the Old Testament (followed of course in 
the New, in wliich the writers or speakers naturally 
and necessarily followed tho dominant tradition of their 
time) which give the total number of years elapsed 
between the great epochs of Jewish histoiy — the descent 


** Dr. Hales, it appears to me, has proved this — almost the only satisfactory 
part of his great work. 
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of Abraham into Egypt and the Exodus, the Exodus and 
the building of the Temple. I confess myself to incline 
to the belief that these are artificial multiples of a con- 
ventional number, and that they rest not on the original 
documents, but on chronological schemes invented in 
later times. And I must repeat my conclusion, that 
while the veracity of the historical facts strengthens 
more and more with more mature consideration, my 
mistrust in the accuracy of the dates increases, rather 
than diminishes. 

There is nothing in the monumental history of Egypt 
which refuses to harmonize with tlie ]\Iosaic history, or 
rather there is a general coiTcspondence, at least as 
great as could be expected, considering the opposite 
nature and character of botli ; even the synchronisms, 
in this broad view, are favourable to the veracity of 
both. Those who on one side place them in obsti- 
nate and implacable opposition one to the othe?, and 
those who try to make out a more close and intimate 
union,’ a confirmation of the minute particulars of 
one by clear and positive testimonies from the other, 
appear to me to require more than the liistory of such 
remote ages is likely to furnish, and not to comprehend 
the degree of probability with which the modern histo- 
rian of those ages must in general content himself. I 
utterly despair of making out the synchronisms of 
Egyptian and Hebrew history with the precision of those 
of the parallel histories of France and England. I 
think it idle waste of time and of learning to attempt to 
determine the absolute year a. c. of Abraham, or 
Sesostris, o^’ Moses, with the nicety with which we 
establish those of Louis XIV. or George III. 
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BOOK IIL 

THE DESERT. 

The March — ^Mount Sinai — Delivery of the Law — The Tabernacle — 
The Law. 

Thus free and triumphant, the whole people of Israel 
set forth upon their pilgrimage towards the promised 
land — a land described, in the most glowing language, 
as flowing with milk and honey Hut at present an 


* At the time when this work was 
written, the I'enin.siila of Sinai had 
not been investigated witli the fre- 
quency, the careful ob.sei vatiou, and 
the Biblical knowledge possessed by 
later travellers. My chief authorities 
were Della Valle, Sluiw, Pocockc, Mr, 
Fazakerley in W’alpole’s Travels, Nie- 
buhr, but more especially the enter- 
prising and ob.servjuit Burckhardt, 
whose knowledge of Arabic was in- 
valuable. From Burckha^ilt com- 
mences a new era of Eastern, especially 
of Palestinian, travel, of which Dr. 
Kobiuson and his companion Dr, Eli 
Smith, and Mr. Stiiuley, may be taken 
representatives. Dr. Kobinsoii and 
Mr. Stanley, throwing asiile all the 
vague and untrustworthy traditions, 
Iiave sought from the Biblical descrip- 
tions to comprehend and give reality 
to all the awful circumstances of the 
eventful scene — the commanding 
mountain, to the top and into the 
clefts of which Moses retired, so as to 
stand aloof from the people ; the plain 


below, which would afford ample 
space for the assembled Israelites. 
The traditions in truth Ciiniiot be 
traced higher than the Christian monks 
of the fourth century, and ever since 
have been constantly growing in e.x- 
travagance and particularity. It is 
certainly remarkable that as far as we 
can judge from the sacred books, the 
Jews seem neither from reverence nor 
curiosity to have visited the scenes 
which had witnessed the Delivery of 
the Law, the presence of their God, 
with Ml the marvels of their early 
annals. The flight of the Prophet 
Elijah into this desert is the only 
incident connected with these regions. 
Pilgrimage, properly speaking, is of 
comparatively recent date; it is no 
pirt of the Jewish religion, as it is of 
Mohammedanism, aiul as it was for 
a considerable period of Christianity. 
The going up to Jerusalem for the cele- 
bration of the Great Festivals is quite 
another thing. There are allusions 
in the poetic books to the appalling 
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arid and tliirsty desert lay before them — long levels of 
sand, or uneven, stony ground broken by barren ridges 
of rugged mountains, with here and there a green spot 
wdiere a few palm-trees overshadowed a spring of 
running water. Extraordinary as it may seem, we can 
almost trace their march, at least in its earlier stations ; 
for while the face of cultivated countries and the 
manners of civilized nations are in a perpetual state of 
change, the desert and its inhabitants arc alike unal- 
terable, The same wild clans pitch their tents in the 
same valleys, where waters, which neither fail nor in- 
crease, give nourishment to about the same extent of 
vegetation. After three days’ march through the 
wilderness of Shur, the Isi’aelites reached the well 
Marah, but here a grievous disappointment awaited 
them. As they rushed to slake their burning lips in 
the stream, tliey found it, unlike the soft and genial 
waters of the Nile, so bitter that it could not be drank. 
From Ajoun Jlousa (the wells of Moses), near that part 
of the sea where Niebuhr supposes that the passage was 
made, the observant and accurate Eurckhardt travelled 
in 15 hours and a quarter (a good three days’ march for a 


scenes in the Wildeniess, but these 
are historical or poetic reminiscences, 
not kindled by, or seemingly kindling, 
any desire to visit the hallowed places. 
The name of Horeb is absolutely un- 
known, Sinai but vaguely and dimly 
known. 

The important question, whether 
the whole I'egioa called the Desert, or 
the Wilderness, has always been os 
barren and unproductive as at present, 
has been «jmmined in later times with 
great rese jch; the resUts are given 
by Mr. Stanley in a remarkyb’? passage. 


I p. 250. See csj>ccially the just and 
unanswerable position — “ How could 
a tribe so numerous and powerful as, 
on any hyj)othcsis, the Israelites must 
have been, be maintained in this in- 
hospitable desert ?" “It is no answer 
I to 8i\y that they were sustained by 
miracles; for exce])t the manna, the 
quails, and the three interventions in 
regard to water, none such are men- 
tioned in the Mosaic histoi y ; and if 
we have no warrant to take away, we 
have no warrant to add,’* Read the 
whole passage. 
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whole people like the Israelites) to a well called Howara,^ 
“ the water of which is so bitter, that men cannot drink 
it ; and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste 
it.” The spring was sweetened by the branch of a tree, 
which Moses, by divine direction, cast into it — whether 
from tlie natural virtue of the plant seems uncertain. 
A plant with this propei'ty is indicated in the papers of 
Forskal, who travelled with Niebuhr as botanist, and is 
said to be known in the East Indies. Burckhardt sug- 
gests the berry of the Gharkad,^ a shrub which grows in 
the iieigiibourliood."^ From hence the caravan passed 
on to liiJiin, wliich all travellers place in the valley of 
Girondel or Gharondel. Hero they rested under the 
shade of seventy palm-trees, with twelve springs of 


Biirckbardt’s identiikation of 
TTowiini with IMarah is generally re- 
ceived. 

® liobinson ohjeots that the fruit of ; 
the Chavkad would not have been ripe 
so early in the year. We made fre- 
quent and diligent inquiries whether 
any process is now known among the j 
Beiiouins for thus sweetening bad , 
water, either by the means of the 
juice of l)cnies, or the bark or leaves 
of any tree or plant, but wc were 
invariably ans^\'ered in the negative/’ j 
Vol. i., p. 98. ! 

I had also in mind this sentence of | 
Bruce — “The Arabs call Elvah a 
shrub or tiee, not unlike our haw- 
thorn in form aiul flower. It was of ! 
this wood, they say, that Moses* rod ! 
was made, when he sweetened the 
waters of Marali.” Travels, iii. p. 
487. “ TVus not the water made 

sweet by woody that the virtue thereof 
might he hnown ? ” Ecclesiasticus, 
xxxviii. 5. 


^ Since the publication of the fii*st 
edition, some water from a fountain, 
called that of l^Tarah, but probably not 
the Howaia of Burckhardt, has been 
brought to this countiy, and has been 
’ analysed by a me<lical friend of the 
author, llis statement is subjoined : 
“ The water has a slightly astringent 
bitterish taste. Chemical examina- 
I tion shows that these qualities are 
derived from the selenite or sulphate 
of lime, which it holds in solution, 
and which is siiid to abound in the 
neighbourhood. If, therefore, any 
veget;\blc substance containing oxalic 
acid (of which there arc several in-* 
stances) were thrown into it, tlie lime 
would speedily be precipitated, and 
I the beverage rcudere<l agreeable and 
I wholesome. The quantity of acid re- 
':uisite for this purpose must be incon- 
siderable, as a pint of w^ter, at its 
summer temperature in England, is 
scarcely c. ^mble of dissolving twenty 
grains of tlie selenite,’* 
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water bubbling up around them. Nine out of the 
twelve wells still remain, and the palm-trees have 
spread out into a beautiful grove. The natives pointed 
out to Shaw a spot called Hummun Mousa, where the 
household of Moses are said to have pitched their tents.® 
In this delightful resting-place the nation reposed for a 
month ; and then set forth again, not in the direction 
of Palestine, but towards that mysterious mountain 
where the Almighty liad first made himself known to 
Moses. Their route lay at no great distance from tlie 
sea ; several of the valleys, which it crossed, led down 
to the shore ; at the end of one of these, probably that 
called by Burckhardt the Wady Taybe, they halted on 
the beach. From thence they struck into tlie wilder- 
ness, but by this time their ju’O visions totally fliiled, and 
the dreadful prospect of perishing by famine, in this 
barren and thirsty desert, arose before their eyes. Of 
all liiiman miseries, both in apprehension and reality, to 
die slowly of hunger, and to see others, to whojn wo can 
afford no assistance, die around us, is undoubtedly tlie 
worst. The Israelites began to look l>ack to Egypt, 
where, if they suffered toil and oppression, at least they 
never wanted food. All was forgotten — the miracles 
wTought in their favour, the promises of divine piotcc- 
tion, the authority of their leader. Murmurs of discon- 
tent spread through the camp, till at length the whole 
body broke out into open remonstrances. But their 
Almighty Protector had not abandoned them ; and, in 
his name, without hesitation, Moses promised an imme- 
diate and plentiful supply. In the spring of the year 


• Some, eniWrassed by the distance On the trustworthiness of the 
from Wady Gharondel to the n#>Jrt nanies and descriptions of the stations, 
station, ]»iace Elim at Wndj tJseit. generally, compare Ewald, ii, p. 10. 
Roblniion; but see Stanley, p. 26. 
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quails, migratory birds, pass in large flocks over the 
Arabian peninsula ; they are very heavy on the wing, 
and their line of flight depends much on the direction 
of the wind. A cloud of these birds was suddenly 
wafted over the camp of the Israelites, and fell around 
them in immense numbers.^ Nor was this all ; in the 
morning, exactly as Moses had foretold, the ground was 
covered with manna. This is now clearly ascertained, 
by Seetzen and Jlurclvhardt, to be a natural production ; 
it distils from the thorns of the tamarisk, in the month 
of J une. It is still collected by the Arabs before sun- 
rise, when it is coaguhited, but it dissolves as soon as 
the sun shines upon it. Its taste is agreeable, some- 
what aromatic, and as sweet as honey. It may be kept 
for a year, and is only found after a wet season. It is 
still called by the Bedouins ‘ mann.’ ” ^ The quantity 
now collected, for it is only found in a few valleys, is 
very small ; the preternatural part, therefore, of the 
Mosaic narrative consists in the immense and continual 
supply, and the circumstances under which it was 
gathered, particularly its being preserved firm and 


^ Josephus, iii. 1 . — \lya ‘/rapafxrfKT} 
KarearKf^aCoVf ravra Se irapa nrov 
aiyiaXhp itr\ iroWovs (rrahlovs icrrdv- 
r€s, rds O-fipa? tup dprvyvp iiroi- 
ovPTO (pdpoprai ykp Zuroi Kar ay4\as 
/uel^ovs iK rov irfXdyovs, livs ©rjpe- 
{/opTeSy ijOpoi^op n\7}0os iKaphy els 
^tarpotp^p iaurois. Died, Sic, i. c. 
GO, This curious parallel case is de- 
scribed as near llhinocolura. Com- 
pare Sonnini’s Travels, ii. p. 4-14. 

« 'rhe author, by the kindness of a 
traveller returned from l^^gypt, has 
ipccived a small quantity of manna; it 
was, however, though still palatable, 
in a liquid state from the heat of the { 


sun. He has obtained the additional 
curious fact, that manna, if not boiled 
or baked, will not keep more than a 
day, but becomes putrid, and bi eods 
maggots. It is described as a small 
round substance, and is brought in by 
the Arabs in moderate quantities mixed 
with sand. 

Kitter, in his Kvdkunde, xv. p. 
665, &;c., has above thirty pages in 
whuh every fact and “very opinion 
re i.iting to the manna la collected with 
his indefatigable industry and accuracy. 
Mr. Stanley has summed up the long 
controveiTjy .n a brief note, — p. 28, 
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sweet only for tlie Sabbath-day. The regulation, that 
enough, and only enough, for the consumption of tlie 
day should be collected at a time, seems a prudent pre- 
caution, enforced by the remarkable provision, that no 
one found that he had collected more or less than an 
omer, lest the more covetous or active should attempt 
to secure an unfah proportion, and deprive the rest of 
their share. 

After two other resting-places, at Dophkah and 
Alush, the Israelites arrived at the foot of that awful 
mountain already sanctified by the presence of their 
Almighty Creator. But a new calamity, not loss insup- 
portable than famine, the want of water, called forth 
new discontents and murmurs. So great was the excite- 
ment, that the life of Moses was endangered. Ho cried 
unto the Lord, saying, W/iat shall I do unto this 
people? they he almost ready to stone me?' By thc^ 
divine command, in the presence of the assembled 
elders, and with the rod with which he before struck 
the Nile, Moses smote the rock, and water flowed forth ; 
the i:)lace W’as called Massah and ]\Ieribah, fiom the dis- 
contents of the people. Here likewise their fortitude, 
as well as their faith and j)atiencc, was put to the trial. 
The camp was suddenly surrounded by one of tlie wild 
marauding clans, the Amalckites; or, according to 
Josephus, by a confederacy of all the sheiks of the 
desert, determined to exterminate these invaders of their 
tcrritoiy. Moses delegates the military command to 
Joshua, who afterwards conducted their armies to the 
conquest of Canaan. He himself, with his brother 
Aaron, and Hur, takes his station on an eminence ; 
there, in the sight of the whole army, ho raises his 
hands in earnest supplication to heaven. The Israelites, 
encouraged by their trust in divine protection, fight 
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manfully. Still the attack is fierce, long, and obstinate. 
The strengtli of ]\Iosos fails, and the Israelites behold 
with alarm and trepidation his arms hanging languidly 
down, and their courage, too, begins to give way.^‘ His 
com]>anions observing this, 2>lRce him on a stone, and 
vSii^iport his hands on each side. The valour of the 
jjcojde revives, and they gain a complete victory. 
Tliis wanton and unprovoked aggression gave rise to 
a 2>^^’P<^tual hcrc^ditary feud between the tribes ; . the 
Anialekites were devoted to eternal and imjdacable 
liostility. 

The fame of those successes reached the i:)astoral 
chieftain wliose daughter i\loses had married. Jethro 
joins the cam}) witli Zi2)porah the wife, and Gersliom 
and Eliezer the sons of Moses. He is received with 
groat respect, and by liis 2)nidcnt advice the Jewish 
leader jirocot^ds to organize tlie body of his 2 )eo 23 le under 
more n^gular and effective dis^n'idine.’ Hitherto the 
whole hurtln'ii of the religions and civil aifairshad rested 
on liimself: he had been the solo leader, solo judge, and 
sole inteiiiretcT of the Divine A\’iJJ. He withdraws 
into the more remote and sacred character, leaving the 
common and daily afiairs to atlministered by oflicers, 
a])pointed in regular bubordination over the subdivisions 
of the whole ])co2do, into tens, fifties, liuiulreds, and 
thousands. These ari angemeiits coiii^jleted, the Israelites 
wind along the defiles of this elevated region, till at 
length they come to tlio foot of the loftiest peak in the 


“ Andit c;imotop:i:o, 'vhenMoscs ■ not distinctly declared. Kxodus,xvii. 11. 
lield up his hand, that Israd prevailed ; * It is reimvkable that by the advice 

audwhen he let down his hand Amalek 1 of an Arab hief, at least a Komad or 
prevailed.” That this w a-s the attitude j l)rsei-t chief, Moses orgajused Arab 
prayer, is at least probable, though I discipline. 

VOL. I. ^ K 
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whole ridge, that of Siuai.^ Here, after the most solenin 
preparations, and under the most terrific circumstances, 
the gi’eat law-givor of the Jews delivered that singular 
constitution to his people which presupposed their pos- 
session of a rich and fertile territory in which as yet 
they had not occupied an acre, but had hitlierto been 
wandering in an opposite direction, anti not oven ap- 
proached its borders. The laws of a settled and civilizcnl 
community were enacted among a wandering and lioiiio 
less horde, who were traversing the wilderness, and 
more likely, under their existing circumstances, to sink 
below the 2)astoral life of their forefathers, than advance) 
to the rank of an industrious agricultural community. 
Yet, at this tiling judging solely from its internal evi- 
dence, the Law must liavo been enacted. Who but 
Moses ever possessed such autliority as to enlbrce sub- 
mission to statutes so seven* and uncompromising ? Yet 
as Moses, incontestably, died before the eoncpiest of 
Canaan, his legislation must have taken place in tlie 
desert. To what other p(‘riod (*an the Itebrcw consti- 
tution be assigned ? To that of the Judges ? a time of 
anarchy, warfai-e, or servitude ! To that of the Kings ? 
when the republii; had undergone a total change ! ^J\) 

any time after Jerusalem ))ecaine the metropiJis? wIkmi 
the holy city, the pride and glory of tin* nation, is not 
even alluded to in the whole Law! After the building 
of the Temple ? when it is (spially silent as to any settled 
or durable edifice ! After the separation of the king- 
doms? when the close bond of brotbcrliood had given 
place to iiUpIacable hostility ! • Under J lilkiah ? under 


^ 1 would again rcftT uv. tho | sumjition in one iinacquaintfd with 
g:..pl)y .'f the whoh district to tiio the district to enter into details, or 
t’vo f>ost authorities, iJobiiison to pass judgement upon the contested 

arid Vr. ►Stanlf'j. It w' -i. i he pre- jK>iuts. 
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Ezra ? when a great number of the statutes had become 
a dead letter ! The Law depended on a strict and 
equitable partition of the land. At a later period it 
could not have been put into practice without the 
forcible resumption of every individual property by the 
state ; the diiliculty, or rather impossibility, of such a 
measure, may be estimated by any reader who is not 
entirely unacquainted with the history of the [incient 
republics. In other resijccts, the Law breathes the air of 
the desert. Enactments intended for a j)eop]e with 
settled habitations, and dwelling in walled cities, are 
mingled Avith temporary regulations, only suited to the 
Eedouin encampment of a nomad tribe. I can have no 
doubt that the statute book of j\roses, with all his par- 
tirailar enactments, still exists, and tliat it recites them 
ill the same* order, if it may be called order, in Avhich 
tiioy wei\‘ promulgated.* 


' 111 l.ev. iv. l'2-‘20: Tlie siti-(»nVnii|; 
is io be carriod out boyoiui tho camp. 
Lev. xvi. 10, *21-28 : Tlu) scape-goat 
is to bf sent out into tlie wibl»a'uess. 
Lev. xiii. -b) ; Tho Jepor is to dwell 
without tho camp. Add xiv. :’>-8. 

1 cannot understand how tlii">c pro- 
visions at b?;ist can be considered any- 
thinii; but contcmpoi-aiieoiis with the 
events, oi- liow they are to be ii'cen- 
eiloil w'ith the reeent theories of the 
late invoutiun or even compilation of | 
tho Law; they would havdtv have 
boon left if tlie ]V‘i»ple had lont;- dwelt 
in eities, and had held their wor.sliip in 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Add to this 
the sjtecial K<ryi>tiaM or Ant’dOjryptian 
character of some of the enactments 
^whether we adopt the theory of 
Spencer and Waihiirton or not) ; tlie 
manifest allusions to Kgyjitiaii arts 


and usages, which certainly wouLl not 
have been introduced at a later period, 
wlieii the captivity in Liiypt was but 
a remote reminiseeiice. 

As to this want of order (wliich 
seem.s to me to favour the notion of 
contemporaneity), a later cod i tier would 
have been more avtitieial in liis ar- 
rangement. See tlie very oomnu nce- 
nieiit. Lxodiis xx. ends with laws of 
sacrilicc ; tho next i hapter goes into 
the laws of servitude. 

That grave doubts have bei'u and 
ar«‘ eiitertaiucil, it must be acknow- 
ledged, on most of tlies<' points by a 
greet jxirt of tlie Cri:.' al School of 
Clerraauy, by some in Franco, by tome 
in Kngland. And these are the doubts 
of men disti’'gui^hed by indefatigable 
research, by vast kuowleilge of the 
Tiebrew language and of the cognate 

K 2 
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First, however, must be related the circumstances 
under whicli the Hebrew constitution was enacted. The 

tongues, by seemingly the most sincere as it were, of the Law is discernible 
and conscientious love of truth; in and distinguishable by critical sagacity, 
some cases, ns in that of iny excellent Ihit, 11. On the age and authorsliip of 
departed fi*iend, Banni Bunsen, of the tlie books ascribed to Moses there is an 
most profound Christian piety. It is intinite diversity of opinion. Indeed 
not, 1 trust, from ignorance, nor want an adversary of such oiiinions might 
of respectful and candid examination, alino.st stand aloof in calm patience, 
1 will ncU say of the whole school, for and leave tlie conflicting theorists to 
it is countless, but of those ailmitted mutual slaughter. 'I’hero is, however, 
to bo tho chief writers; 1 trust, too, | n strong negative consent against the 
from no nai row-mijided prejudice, nor > ancient and long estaldislied views as 
from superstitious reverence for ancient ! no long<*r tenable. Every one of the 
0 })inions, nor from any religious ti- i theories alluded to in the text l.trings 
miJity, for I cannot tiiiiik the vital down the composiliun or compilation 
tr’.iths of Christ)anity in the least im- of the Bentalciich, especially of . 1 h ut- 
perilled by tlje.se incjuii'ics — from none | eronomy, to a later and has its 

of these unwortliy motives (if J know ' imgem’ous and learne<l advocates. Some 
myself^ do I adlieie to the views ox- <late it after, .H)n)o during the exile ; 
pressed in the text. ^ some in the reigns of the later kings; 

There are two cntirelv distinct I some hold it to b.* the book found in 
(juestion.s it mu.'t be repeated, at i-v^ue | tlw reign of dosiah in the Temple ; 
in tlje.<e investigations. 1. The ag**, | Kwald, esjKrially, a.scribcs tlu* book 
and therefore tho authority of the Law. - of Ideuterouomy to the reign of 
(When was the word Torah, the Law, j Mannsseh, and to a \\ liter in Egypt, 
first considered e<juivahrit to the FV:i- i liuiiscn seems as confident that it 
fateuchVy II. The age and .authorshij) | wa.. wiitten iimler l[t*Z'‘kiah as that 
of tlie books of the IVntateiich, in ’ the /Enei<l wa> written in the days of 
whicli the Law has come down to u.s. • Augustus. Some choose the ndgn of 
I. As to great ])art of the Law in Ex- j S(donion, s- nie of Bavid, some (Bleek, 
oJus, Leviticu.<, and Numbci.s, most i the Iate.>.t publi>hed work) under 
of the bolde.'.t wi’itcr.s, Ijiclihoin, I>e Saul, d'o e,xaminf* all these sebemes 
Wettc, Ewald, Bnn.sen, IMeek, admit ' hi detail f.nnd the whole force of tlie 
that it is of the age, if not from the i argument lies in detail ; is ohviou‘«ly 
lips or the pen of Moses; that it ex- | impo.ssiblo in this woik. Some of tho 
isted in its primitive form and word.s, I alleged repetition.s and contradictions 
and, with some of the pi^'cms and other I hi the Law will be noticed in tlie 
historical passages, wa.s among the course of the following hook. But 
material.s worked up at a later date there is one critici.sm which, I trust, 
(when, no two agree) by the compilers | it may not be presumptuous to submit 
or autlioi> of the prc.v'it Book-, of i to the critical school. There seems to 
Mose.s; that this original .vch..tratum, j me a fatal fallacy in the groimdwork 
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Israelites had been accustomed only to tlie level of the 
great Egyptian valley, or to the gentle slopes which 


of much of tlhiir ar^imicnt. Their 
minute inicrenres, ainl conclusions 
<ha\vn from slii^la ])r(.‘iniscs, se<“m to 
presuppose an intej^iity ami juTfcct 
nccuracy in tlie existing: text, m*t in 
itself proha hie, ami certainly utterly 
inconsistent with the fjceneral principles 
of their criticism. They are in this 
respect, in this alone, almost at one 
with the most rl^iJ adhen.-nt of verhal 
inspiration. 

I hav(‘ jj;i’eat fiitli in iiitc*rnal evi- 
dence, which revts on hroul ami patent 
facts; on laws, for instann’, wliich 
bclonej to a iiO('uliar a-^'o and state of 
sf)<:ieC*, ami winch there can he no 
coticeivahle reason for ima;j;inin<; in later 
times, ami (lurimj; the prevalence of other 
nianners, and for ascrihiiiLj tie in to 
an anc!<‘nt people. That tlie hook oi’ tlio 
l.aw delivered in the desert should con- 
tain pas>a;4es sceminorly autici]'ative »>f 
lal(‘r stages of soinetv may he. if the 
fact is clearly proved, a serious diili- 
cnltv ; hut. the (’ounter-improhal.ilify 
must likewi't' he taken into aeeoimt, j 
that a later compiler of the l.aw vlmiild j 
introduce into it provisions, either < n- 
tircly ol'.solete from < hanL;e of manners, 
or whicli never were observe!; that 
he .diould without any nece.ssity as ve- 
jjnrds his purpose throw him>eli’ hac k 
info a past and ja lmitive ]ierIo*l. 

'i'lie arj^ument from Jangnage ap- 
pears to me to he e<|ually insecure, 
and to be used with greai caution 
and judgement. I mean rot that ('Ven 
where we possess only the sacred 
books thiunselves, the giadual develop- j 
ment of the language^ the introduction 
of new xvords, of words used in new 


senses, of new forms, new gramma- 
tical constructions, mnv substitutions of 
letters, may not (as shown by Gesenius 
in his History of the Hebrew Language) 
lie a sure, almost an infallible, test 
of the relative* antiejuity of certain 
. writings or parts of writing.s; but 
these rules, especially in such a case, 
where w'e have not. as Bentley had, 
the Greek of many centuri'-s to com- 
pare? and to contrast, inu.st he applied 
w'itli tlie timst observation, with tlie 
mixt excpii.sito and sn.spicious nicety, 
i This criticism must always bear in 
mind the uncert.iinty of tlie received 
text, wliic-h on its own jirinciplcs, and 
on such prinriplf>s I argue, it is hound 
i to admit. Now', in tnitli, of the eonscr- 
vnf ion of t hese eai lie.'t Hclncw w riting.s 
during centuries, their custody, their 
mode of preservation, their tran.smis- 
sioii, their perpetulation by successive 
transcribers, wo really know nothing. 
The single fact, tlie discovery of the 
i>ook of the* Law tluriug the reign of 
Josiali, instead of throwing a t le;ir light 
on the subject, involves us in greater 
nerplexity. Wiiat was that Book of 
the Law' ? — the whole Pentateuch ? — 
the Law' in a more limited sense V — or 
as some have supposed the hook of 
IVuteronomy ? 

It is assumed that In'cause the .Tews 
I at a later ]>orit^l, after the Kxile, 
acquired slowly, but it should seem 
dill actiuivi', n. ]nof<e id reverence for 
tiieir sacred beoks, w'hieh degenerat- d 
into supor.Ntition — superstition which 
gave a mvsteiious sanctity to every 
line, word, ]H)int — tliat this xvas their 
Ming daring all their early history. 
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skirted the pastures of Goshen; they had been tra- 
velling over the Hat sands or moderate inequalities of 


It is assumed, that as their whole 
)x>lity rested on their rolit^ion, in short 
because they were the jioujile of God, 
they must have taken the most ri<^id 
measures for the conservation of that 
which they hel<l to be tlio W^ord of (Jod. 

I fear that our liistury must show 
that there were })eriods, even 

centuries, when it will he <lidieult to 
find in the people, from the hi:4;li(‘.st 
to the lowest, from the priesthood and 
the Levites, that saered veneration for ! 
the Law ainl tbr the reli;j;ion of their God | 
such as no doubt in later days let! to I 
the jealous cons •rvation uf tlie sacred | 
books. It is reinai'kable how ran*, if ' 
at all, are allusions to them, either in 
the History or the I’rophets. Dut, 
pas>ijn:; over this, what was the col- 
lection, iediute;^ration, if we may | 
use the word, the canonization of tb.e 
sacred books in the time of Ezra? 
Was what we may presume to call 
the arch'aism ot the s'^parate books 
rigidly presei ved? Were no modill- 
cations of language iince.n.'eionsly or 
inadvertently permitted to c;-.<*p in? 
Was the precise phraseology, spelling, 
grammar, as well as tlie sacred sense 
and hallowe<l meaning, maintained 
with the rigid scrupulousness of an 
antiquarian ? I write this with no 
disrespect for the mai vellons science 
of language, whicli has been, I may 
Bfiy, born, and I’ js ris''a to such ri]>c 
maturity in o -r days ; but I wouM 
suggest that the cou.sid'*rations stated 
above rnuot not lx. Ir.st sight of, I 
mu“t (onte-s that so l.iany objeo 
tio -s that have been raised, and on which 


I great stress has been laid, against the 
I historical value of the Hebrew writ- 
! ings, vanish away, in my point of 
I view, as palpable intei polations, glosses 
j which have crejit into the text, errors 
j in numbers : even in linguistic dilTi- 
I cultics so much may have grown out of 
' gradual and insensible modernizations, 

I if I may use the word, the accommo- 
dation to the prevailing vernacular 
usage of the people, tliat the argu- 
ment from language, however imim- 
peaehable to a great extent, especially 
by humble scholars like myself, is not 
a guide quite so sure and infallible a.s 
it is sometimes assumed to be. 

And wliat if there be ground for the 
reconstruction or rnlintegration of all 
the sacred books by Ezra, a-* seems to 
liave been the belief of many, if not 
most of the early fathejs ? * They 
assert that EziA was specially inspired 
for this fuiurtion ; but setting aside th'- 
(jue.>tion of his Divine inspiration, if the 
siicred books really were recomposed 
fthis is hardly too strong a word; by 
Ezra, or in the time of Ezra, supposing 
the most .scriip-.i.'uUS lidi bly as to the 

* Tho expression of Irena'us Is very 
strong. 6? (('>ebs')7c **“'1 TV tbrt "Safiov 
X* Soi'orrop aJ.x/x«Acij<Tia TOV Aaou S lat/fO o~ 
(j€i(Tuir T(«i' . . enviiffTcv 'K<r 8 pa 
Toj trpti .... TOI'? riov irpoyeyovorujif rrpfi~ 
f/iTjTwi/ Trai'Tav aeara.^aordat Aoyooc, if at 
<1 ^OKarao'Tria'ai tw \atp r'rfV Siu 
votio9((Ti<tv. ('ouf.rft Ibi'ies., lii. 
■J.'i. .Sec aNo .rerome tel ffelvidiiini, who 
Iwldly K.ays, “ Sive Mosem dicero voluerls 
auclori-in Pent.ateuchl, slve K*ram ejusdem 
in.stuumtorera oi^i i is niui reiuiso.” See also 
AurusI!.'! do Mir. Scrip., ft. 23. 
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the desert ; the entrance into a wild and rugged moun- 
tainous region, the peaks of which were lost. in the 


log:\l iinJ religious provisions, what ex- 
tensive niodilications may liavc been 
iinule ns to the smaller historic farts, 
(some lor the sake of‘ perspicuity, some 
to havinonizc disci opancies), above all 
in the language, which would in many 
])laoes inevitably and insensibly take a 
varying cast ! 

'riiere may no doubt bo niceties 
Ixtth of style and language to be de- 
fected by fine rritioal siigacity, by ex- 
(juisite judgement, by long and patient 
study; and arguments of this kin<l .are 
of irresistible force. But on the other 
band copyists in succ('s.>ive ages -would 
have a tendeney to modernise, to 
nceoinmodate words, infleetions, gram- 
matical constriKdions to the jnevnlent 
vernacular. Tills takes place since 
printing hiis been in nse, even in 
sacred bof)ks, our liturgies, hymns, 
even Uibles. Thus a gradual appr<»xi- 
Tuafion to later forms of langu.age, t<> 
Araniaisni, wlien Hebrew began to 
Aramaise, might gr.idually creep in. 

I cannot think that sufficient attmtion 
has been pai<l to these considerations, i 

And on tlie whole, too, I cannot 
but o1>serve that the question as to the 
period to which the books <tf the Law, 
even Deuteronomy, are fo he as.signo«l, 
is m.'iterially c.liaiigod l)y the clearer i 
views wliiidi have opened iqmn us of 
the Lgyptiau civilization before the I 
Exodus. All the notions cf looses as ! 
the inventor — the in.spired inventor of : 
written diameters, almost of law itself, i 
which religious men have cherished, I 
thinking that they were doing honour ; 
to religion, must be cast aside. It is i 


heyoiul doubt that the Hebrew' people 
came forth from a nation in many 
respects in a very advanced state. 
The later Jewish tradition, preserved 
by the Apostles, of Moses being versed 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
that wisdom of a very high character, 
whether civil or intellectual, w'hc'ther 
of mental ac(piireinents or skiii in 
arts and inv<‘ntions, is far more con- 
sentaneous not only w’ith our enlarged 
Egyptian knowledge, but with the 
IMosaic record<. Though no doubt, 
immciliately before the J’xodus, the 
Hebrews were roiluced to a base helotry, 
and employed on the lowest industrial 
0 (xupations, tluw must in their long 
]>e.uefiil state, tliougli still pastoral 
rather than agricultural, have ad- 
vanced, if not with equal steps, at 
no vory remote distance, from their 
Egypt inn mastiu s. That before the 
Exodus the Egyptians had written 
■ (-Iiaracters, l.eNj<les hieroglyphics, seems 
hevttnd dt*ul)t, whether wo admit the 
account of the campaigns of Sesostris, 
•said to be contemporaneous, or oven 
the I’gyptian novel translated by i^f. 
EotigtN. I have a strong opinioii that 
at the time of the Exodus the Israelites, 
at least their leaders, were in a Iiighor 
state of civilization in many respects 
than at. any period of their history 
before the (’aptivity, oxeejiting j>crhaps 
during the later r< ;n of David and 
that of Solomon, fhe division and 
hostility of the tw'O kingdoms w'as a 
period in general rather of dei'line than 
of advancement. The nations with 
whom they came in contactor who fell 
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clouds, must ill itself have excited awful and appalling 
emotions. ITow much more so, when these high and 
frowning preci})ices had been haunted by the presence 
of their God ! Their leader departs alone to the unseen, 
and apparently inaccessible, summit of the mountain. 
He returns bearing a message from God, Avliich, while 
it asserts his universal dominion over the earth, pro- 


of! from their great empire under Solo- 
mon, except the Phoenicians, were less 
civilized in manners and arts, as well as 
in religion, than the Israelites had boon 
at their culminating i)eriod uf power and 
glory. All this seems to me to bear 
strongly on the period of tlio Mosaic 
legislation, and of its formation into a 
written code. Furtlier, is it credible 
that such an event as tlie reprtKluctlon 
of the Law in a form, it' not authorita- 
tive, at least generally adopted, espe- 
cially if done with the royal or priestly 
sanction, should altogether escape the 
writer of tlie Book of Kings, or the 
later eompi ler of the ( ’hronicles ? Bun- 
sen himself supposes that the c-omj»iia- 
tion was made uuder the control of 
the King and the High Priest, 
Bibelwerk, ix. p. 201.) Yet of the 
events, particularly of the reforms » 
during the reign of Ilezekiali, we re.ad 
more fully than fjf those of any other 
king. If the <liscoveiy of the P>ook of 
the Law in the Temph? under Josiah 
was so great an event, and is so 
distinctly <hronicled, why this total 
silence about the reconst itutic: the 

whole Law? Hwald^s assignment of 
Deuteronomy to the reign t-f Manasseli, 
on which reign vm are almost in the 
dark, .se. irjs to me more utterly v ild 
and arbitra'.y, and iB: Egyptian origin 
wUde*- still. 


[ The latest, no timid writer, Bleek, 
i Einleitnng. j>. ,‘U8 (Berlin, 1<S0<'>), thus 
* sums up for the antiquity of the Mo- 
; saiii law : — 

“ Die < lesetzgebung des PentateucTs 
; ist in Wc.sentlichen eiht Mosaisch, 
i Viele riesetze liegen uns in demselben 
’ nooh ganz in der (Jestalt vor, worin 
I sic A'on ^los'-s erlassen,und (»}ineZw< i- 
. fel auch sehon nie<!prgeschri<‘ben sind, 

, da sic in cinom spUtereni Zeitalter in 
<lif'sor Form nieht wohl hiitteiV conci- 
pirt werd(*n kdnnen. Was nber andej i; 
(lesetze bo’rift’t, von denen sich nncli- 
weisen, oder wahr«dieinli(h machen 
ijisst, dass iljre Abfassung einein Sj ii- 
teren Zeitalter angeljort, so bicten 
diese zwar Dieilweise in einzelncn 
I’unkten Ab'veichiingrrj von den ba ht 
^losaisclieii dar, al>er so (L'kss sie docli 
in ansehnng des (Jeistes und weseiit- 
; li<-hen Characters durehans mit ihneii 
i harmoniren. Sie grhen fast alle nur 
' <larauf aus, die iMosais(he flesetzge- 
: bung fur die in sjiUterer Zeit veriln- 
•lei'te Verhiiltnisse inrlir angomessen 
zu macln‘n, so dass sie auch damrils 
I einc unrnittelbare Anwendung findcu 
j kdnnten, was liei manchen von Moses 
i selbst a usgegangen on (ies«?(zen, nieljt. 
ohne weitercs der Fall war, da sie sidi 
nur auf den nom.'uli.scher Zustand der 
israediten wdhrend des Zuges durcl) 
die Wiiste beziehen.** 
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claims his selection of the Israelites from all the natioiiSy 
as his peculiar people ; they were to be to the rest of 
mankind what tlie great caste of the Egyptian priest- 
hood was to tlie other classes of that community. The 
most solemn purifications are enjoined ; a line is drawn 
and fencctl at tlie foot of the mountain, which, on pain 
of death, they are not to transgress. It is announced, 
that on the third day the jn-esonce of the Almighty will 
display itself. On the third day the whole people 
assemble in trembling expectation ; the summit of the 
mountain appears clothed in the thickest darkness ; 
tremendous thunders and lightnings, phenomena new to 
the sliejjherds of Goshen, whose pastures Jiad escajicd 
tlie preternatural tcmjiest in Egypt, burst forth, and the 
terrors arc? heightened by a wild sound, like that of a 
trumpet, mingling with, and prolonging, the terrific din 
of the teinpest. Tlie mountain seems to have shown 
every ap[)earance of a volcanic^ eruption : blazing fires, 
huge columns of smoko, convulsions of the earth. Yet 
so far, I believe, as scientific ob.ser\ation has gone, it 
is decided, from tlu. geological formation of the moun- 
tain, tliat it has never hc-en subjc'ct to the agency of 
internal fire, llio <launtl<*ss leader takes his stand in 
the midst of this confusion of the elements ; the trumpet 
peals still louder, and is answered by a voice distinct 
and audible, but tVom wliencc it proceeded no man 
knew. It siinimons jMoses to the top of the mountain ; 
h(3 returns, and still more earnestly (mjoins the people 
not to break through the proscribed limits. Immediately 
on bis descent, the mysterious voice utter ^ those ton 
precepts usually called the llecalogue, a summary, or 
rather tlio first principles of the whole Law. The pre- 
cautions of IVloses to restrain the c uriosity or presumption 
of the people were scarcely necessary. Their fears are 
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too liiglily excited ; instead of approaching the sacred 
summit of the mountain, they retire in terror from the 
place where they were assembled, and entreat that from 
henceforth they may receive the will of God, not 
directly, but through Moses, their acknowledged repre- 
sentative. Moses again enters into tlie darkness, and 
returns with another portion of the Law. Tlic assent of 
the pco 23 le to these leading principles of their consti- 
tution is then demanded ; religious rites are performed ; 
twelve altars raised, one for each tribe ; sacrifice is 
offered, the Law read, and the covenant between God, 
the law-giver, and the whole people, solemnly ratified 
by sprinkling them with the blood of the sacrifice. 
Closes again ascends the mountain, accompanied this 
time by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, who were selected 
for the 2>i’icstly office, and by seventy elders of Israel. 
All these remained at a resjiectful distance ; yet, it is 
said, they saw the God of Israel ; it should seem, the 
symbolic fire which indicated his 2)resence, beneath 
which was what ap2:)oared like a paveanent of lapis-lazuli, 
or sai)phire, or the deejj blue of the clearest and most 
cloudless heaven. Delegating the charge of the people 
to the elders, to Aaron and to Ilur, Moses once more 
ascended into the cloud, which was now at times illumi- 
nated with the glory of the Lord, like a devouring fire. 
For forty days he remained on the mountain, neither 
appearing nor holding any communication with the 
IDCople. Day after day they expected his return : the 
gloom and silence of the mountain remained unbi-oken. 
Had he jierished? Had he abandoned the jieople? 
Aaron himself is in the same total ignorance as to the 
designs and the fate of his brother. Whither shall they 
^vander in the trackless desert ? Who shall guide them ? 
Their leader and* their God seem equally to have de- 
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serted tliem. Still utterly at a loss to eompreliend tlie 
sublime notions of the Deity, which their leader would 
inculcate, they sink back to the superstitions of the 
country which they had left. They imperiously demand, 
and Aaron consents to cast, an image of gold, similar to 
the symbolic representation of the great god of the 
Egyptians, under the form of an ox or a calf, and they 
begin to celebrate this new deity with all the noise, 
tumult, £ind merriment of an Egyptian festival."^ When 
their loader descends he sees the whole people dancing- 
in their frantic adoration around tlie idol. In the first 
access of indignation, he casts down and breaks tlie stone 
tablets, on which the Law was inscribed. He seizes the 
image, which was most likely of small dimensions, 
though raised on a lofty pole, commands it to be ground 
or dissolved to powder, throws it into the neighbouring 
iountaiii, and forces the people to drink the water im- 
pregnated with its dust. A more signal punishment 
awaits this heinous breach of tlio covenant. Tlie tribe 
of Levi espouse the cause of God ; fall upon the people ; 
slay the offenders, wi' hout regard to kindred or relation- 
ship, till 3000 men lie dead upon the held.^^ The 
national crime thus dreadfully atoned, the intercourse 
between the law-giver and the Deity is renewed.*" 
Yet the offended God still threatens to withdraw 
his own visible presence during their approaching 


Soino Iiave supposc-d a mystic 
dance in imitation of the course 
through the signs of the Zodiac 
(Stoi.berg, Oeschichte der Religion, ii. 
p. 127) like the modern usage de- 
scribed by V’’olncy: “La danse des 
Dervishes, dont ies touvnoyements ont 
pour objet d’imiter Ics mouvements I 


des asti'cs.’^ Voyage en Syrie. Stol- 
borg’s reason is — “ da der Sonnengott 
uiuer den? liilJe di.; Stiers bey deii 

..ilten VO* ehrt ward.*' 

" Exndiis xxxii. 28 ; the LXX. haj 

2a, 000. 

® Josephus, jealous of the national 
character, omits this whole scene. 
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invasion of Canaan, that presence which he had be- 
fore promised should attend on their armies, and 
discomfit their enemies; he disclaims them as his 
people, and gives tliem over to the tutelar protection 
of his angeL 

Already, before the construction of the great taber- 
nacle, there had been a tent set ajmrt for public pur- 
poses ; where the councils of the leaders had been held ; 
and, most probably, sacrifices performed. This tent 
Moses removed beyond the polluted precincts of the 
camp : no sooner had tliis been done, than the Deity 
appeared suddenly to return ; the people, standing be- 
fore their tents, beheld the cloud of glory taking up its 
station at the door of the tabernacle into which SIoscs 
had entered. Tlioy bowed down at once in awe-struck 
adoration, while their God and their leader held their 
secret council witliin the tent. Within the tent a scene 
took place which it is best to relate in the language of 
the sacred writer. Moses having obtained the promise of 
divine protection for the people addressed the Almighty 
visitant — I beseech thee shoiv me tlvj glory^ tliat is, make 
me accpiainted with the essence of the divine nature. 
And God said, I will mahe all my goodness 2?gss before 
time, and I ivill j)roclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee. And he said^ Thou canst not see my face: for there 
shall no man see me, and live. JMortal man cannot com- 
prehend the divine nature ; but afar off, and oversha- 
dowed by my protection, thou shalt be favourfHl with 
some farther revelation of the great Creator.^ On the 


r It is right to point out the sin- did oat and drink,” and that in tho 
gular, at least apparent contradiction text, xxxiii. 20. It is remarkable, 
between the two yiassages in pAodus too, that the former is an Klohist, 
xxiv. 10, 11. which eonchides in onr the latter a Jehovist passage. The 
translation ‘ also they saw Oo<l an I LXX, translate the former /cal eiSoy 
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re-ascent of Moses to the mountain, with two new tables 
of stone, this promise is thus fuUillecl, — The Lord pamid 
by before him, and 'proclaimed, — the Lord, the Lord God, 
mercif ul and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
'ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgressio7i arid sm, and that will by no means 
clear {the guilty), visiting the iniquity of the fathers 'upm 
the children, and upon the childrens children unto the third 
and to the fourth generation. Such were the notions 
of the Divinity, taught to a barbarous nation in that 
remote period of tlie world ! Forty days longer the 

Thv r OTTO V ov iiar'l]Kei. 6 &^hs toO (vii. 53 ; coini)ai*e vii, 38), vho have 


l(rpaTj\ Kol ia^Oricrav tV received the L<ne 6y the disposition of 

r6‘ir(f> rod 0€oO ical i<pa'yov kuI antjclsf* wns tJio universal tradition, 
iTTiov. See also Hebrews ii. 2 ; Cal. iii. 19. 


Nothiiip; is more remarkable Josephus holds the same doctrine — 
throughout this wonderful nmrative rjfiwy ra KdWirra ruv doy/uLdreoy, 
than the strugolo as it were to keep Ka\ ra daidorara ru)v iy rods yojxois 
up tlie purely spiritual, immaterial, dyy 4 :\wy Trapd rov 06ov 

and moral conception of the Codhoad, /nade'yrcoy. Anti(p.p xv. 5, 3. Com- 
and at the sanu* time to reveal that pare a tine passage in I’hilo do Pro- 
Codhead to a peo])le whose minds I'ngis, t. i., }). 370 (edit. Mangey); 
seem (as what Imman mind is not?) and the more lull statement of Philo's 
only a])proachahle through the seii'-es. views, ii. p. 1G:», with Mangey’s note. 
Jewish rciverenc.e was thus ]>erpctually Philo is even shocketl that Cod should 
labouring to seclude the one primal have spoken with a human voice. 
Deity from the profane sight or hear- *Apd ye (pcoyrjs rp^TToy npoiefieyos 
ing of man : our Lord afterwards laid dvros ; &naye, /xrjS’ its yovy itot’ 
<lown the solemn axiom “ A'o //iu/i /tef/t e\6ot rhy 7)p.erepoy. ’Ou yap ws 
seen God at any time." It was only in &y0pw7ros 6 0ehs, ard/xaros koI 
himself — “ in ivhomy according to the y\carr7]s Kal dprripicoy dedfjLeyos, 
Christian scheme, “ dtrclt the fulness The air became articulate with a 
of the Godhead bodily f' anti in whom sound clear and loud like a trumpet. 
Cod, and Cod chiefly in his moral P, !.85. See too in Brucker a discus- 
attributes, could be seen of man. But sioii on the oi)inio;:-, of Peland, Bud- 
from the earliest period .angelic minis- deus, and Basnage, wiih his own 
tratious were interposed throughout judgement ou the meaning of the inter- 
thc revelation on Sinai for the direct polations in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
manifestation of the Codhead. The “ Quod in Pcntatoucho Samaritano 
language of St. .Stephen in the Acts Angelus Dei dicatur, quod in Hebrsoo 
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law-giver remained in secret conference with God upon 
the mountain. On his descent with the new tables of 
stone, the awe-struek people behold his countenance so 
radiant and dazzling, that he was obliged to cover it 
with a veil ; but it is not quite clear, whether or not, 
after that period, like several of the Oriental conquer- 
ors, he was constantly sliroiided with this veil, excepting 
only when ho went into the tabernacle to communicate 
with God.^’ 

These pure and abstract notions of the Divinity were 
beyond the age and the people of 3ros(‘s. Xo religious 
impressions would be lasting which were not addressed 
to the senses. With this view is commenced the sacred 
tabernacle or pavilion-temple, which hereafter is to oc- 
cupy the central place of honour, that usually assigiK'd 
to the king or chieftain of a nomadic horde. The whole 


Deo soli tribuitur,” and how it is to ; 
be reconciletl with tlic Samaritan dis- j 
belief in angels. 

The later Jews had a special angel 
of the Law, named Jesafia. Jalkut 
Ruben, quoted by Kuinoel on Acts Aui. 
53. The hook Jetsirn, by P. 

Simon, c. vii. p. 48, makes Metatron 
the angel of Moses. 

TtwpodcTTpris Kal Vldyav TralSes 
&Sov(ri, Trap' cKeluov /xadouTfs, %v 
Tlcpaai Kiyovffiv tpoori aorpias Kal 
diKaio(rvyr}<iy ruv d\- 

X<jov, Kad' Civrhi/ iv opei riul Cw’ 
€7r€tra drprjuai rh opos, irvphs 
TToWov KararK-fj^payrns, 

KaiecrOar rhy ovv fiarriXia <rvv rois 
dWoyifjLcoTaTois ll€pa'uy dipiKVitaQai \ 
TTA-fiarioy^ ^ovk>iu.eyoy ^v^aaBai ry 
deto- Kal rhy dySpa 4^€\0€iy in rod 
TTvphs dTra^'^t tpayeyra ,de dvrets j 


Y\€coy, Oappeiy KfAevaraiy Kal Ovcrai 
dvrrlas riyaSy ws i]Koyros tts rhv 
rdrroy rov dfov. Dio. Chrys. Borys- 
thon. ii. 93, cd. lleiske. 

Is this really Persian, or a Grei ian 
mistake of /.oroaster for !M(\sos? Ditl 
the IVrsian.s really owe more of tlicir 
religious traditions to the .lews, or 

it an .accidental similitude? 

^ “ Kntro ( ette ville [ Zela ) et celle do 
Kakii, qui tonne la fiontiere oppos.'* *, 
la distance est do trois rnois <Ie inarclie. 
Les liabitans se convrent la tete d'line 
voile. Le Roi no so montre que <lans 
les deux totes solenmdlos, le matin ct 
r.-ijncs rnidi. I.a resto dc* l^inneo ii 
se rcn«l invisible, et ceux qui hii 
parlent sont placdos derriero un ri- 
deiiu.** Quatreinhrc, Dosc.iiptiuii do 
LKgypto, ii. 27. Poetry has given us 
the Veiled Prophet of K]ioras.san. 
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nation is called upon to contribute to its constniction 
and ornament. The riches which they brought from 
Egypt, and tlie arts Avhieh some of them had learnt, now 
come into request. From all quarters offerings pour in, 
brass, silver, gold, jewels, fine linen, embroidered stuffs 
of all colours, valuable shins, spices, oils, and incense, in 
sucli jirofusion tiiat they cannot all bo brought into 
use. '!Ilie high district immediately around Sinai, ex- 
tending about thirty miles in diameter, is by no means 
barren, the vegetation is richer than in other parts of 
the desert, streams of water flow in the valleys, date 
and other trees abound, and groves, chiefly of the black 
acacia (shittim). These latter were speedily felled, all 
the artifleers set to work, the women were employed 
in weaving and spinning, and the whole camp assumed 
a busy a])])earance. The construction of the tabernacle 
was entrusted to the siqierintcndence of two skilful 
workmen, llozaleel and Aholiab. The area, or open 
space ill which the tabernacle stood, was an oblong 
square, 175 feet long by <S7-|- ^ide. The enclosure was 
made by twenty brazen pillars on the north and south 
sides, ton to the west and six to the east, where the gate 
of entrance stood. Tlio capitals of these pillars were 
of silver ; the hoolcs and the rods, from which the 
curtains hung, of silver. The curtains Avere of iiiio 
linen or cotton, woven in a kind of net-work ; the cur- 
tain b(‘forc^ the entrance was of richer materials and 
more brilliant colours — blue, purple, and scarlet, sup- 
ported by four pillars, which do not seem to have been 
different from the other six that formed the eastern line 
of the court. Within the court before tl o tabernacle 
stood a great laver of brass, for the purpose of ablution, 
and the altar of burnt offerings, measuring eight feet 
and three quarters ea^h way, five feet and a quarter 
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high. The altar was overlaid with brass, and had a 
grate of brass in the centre. It stood immediately before 
the gate of the tabernacle. 

The tabernacle itself was fifty-two feet and a half 
long, seventeen alid a half wide, and the same high. It 
was made with planks of acacia (shittim wood), skil- 
fully fitted and held together by poles, which ran the 
whole length through golden rings. The planks were 
overlaid w ith gold. To defimd it from tlie weather it 
was hung without with curtains of a kind of canvas, 
made of goat’s hair, and over the whole was thrown an 
awming of skins.'^ 


® the difricultios which were 

lugod by the ol)joctors, and which 
erabarra.ssed the assei toi's of the truth 
of tlie ^Mosaic history, witli regard to 
the attainment.s of the Jew's in arts, 
in skill of workinan>liip, in mechani- 
^;al processes, have been swept away 
by tlic recent discoveries of the pio- 
gress of the Egy})tians in ail thtve 
signs of civilization. 'I'he Israelites 
came forth from a nation, they had 
been the vassals and slaves of a peojde, 
W'liich had already naehed a veiy liigh 
clcgi-ee of perfection in all these arts. 
'J'here is no reason to suppose that 
they all obstinately adhered to the 
rude and simjde manners of their 
nomad ancestors, or refused to ac- 
quire much of the knowledge, skill, 
technical and mechanical power, com- 
juon in the usages and daily life of 
their masters. 1 liavo alrr.'. iy •Ivvelt 
on the art of w’riting, advanced at 
least as ta; as *he hieratic writing, 
among the Egyptians. As to the arts, 
it may be boldly asserted that tl:?i;e is 
no single mechanical pro'^ess or rncnu- 


factnre ascribed to the Israelites in the 
wilderness, no us«» of tool or imple- 
ment, nothing .'esthetic, if 1 may so 
speak, in tlic chgance of form and 
blending of colours, wdiicli we do not. 
find painted on the walls of the tem- 
ples and in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt, or of wliich we do not sec* 
speeimens, as old or older llmu the 
time of Moses, in our Egyptian mu- 
seums. The line carpentry, the furni- 
ture, the spiimiug, the weaving, the 
embroidering, tlio graving on precious 
stones, the gildijig, the w'orking of 
Lmld or silver ornaments, rings, 
broodies, dmins, tlie setting of gem.> 
and jn'eciou.') stones, tluMlyeing of vari- 
ous rich colours ; the manufactures of 
wool, tlax, leather; the iron or copp<-r 
tools, the musical iu.strumouts, tlie 
trumpets, liaips, tamlwurines, cym- 
bals; of every thing rnentioiiod in the 
hooks of Exodus or Leviticu.s, the pat- 
tern or the process may be. seen in the 
volumes of Sir G. Wilkinson, Uosel- 
liiii, or Lepsius. 

All this most minute detail cor*-- 

gi 
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The interior of the tabernacle was hung with cur- 
tains of the finest linen and the richest colours, em- 
broidered with the mysterious figures called cherubim. 
The tabernacle was divided into two unequal parts : the 
first, or Holy Place, thirty-five feet lorig ; in this stood 
the golden candlestick, the golden altar of incense, the 
table of show-bread. The second, or Holy of Holies, 
seventeen feet and a half in length, was parted off by a 
veil of the same costly materials and splendid colours 
with the rest of the hangings, and suspended by hooks 
of gold from four wooden pillars likewise overlaid with 
gold. 

A solemn gloom, unless when the veil was partially 
lifted, prevailed in the Holy of Holies ; in the Holy 
Place the altar was constantly fed with costly incense, 
and the splendid chandelier, with seven branches, 
wrought with knosps and flowers, illuminated the cham- 
ber, into which the day-light never entered. 

Within the most sacred precinct, which was only 
entered by the High Priest, stood nothing but the 
Ark or coffer of wood, plated all over with gold, and 
surmounted by two of those emblematic figures, 
the cherubim, usually represented as angels under 
human forms, but more probably, like the Egyptian 


ceming the construction of tlie tiiber- 
nacle, which fills many pages in the 
book of Exodus, must surely be con- 
temporaneous. Though in its distri- 
bution, an'angement, to a certain de* 
gree its ornamentation and furniture, 
the tabernacle was the type of the 
temple, yet the tabernacle was the 
temple of the people only in their 
wandering and unsettled state. Di- 
rectly the temple worship was esta- 


blished, it was replaced by the sump- 
tuous and permanent edifice ; it was 
obsolete , it became a subject, if we 
may so say, of religious antiquarian- 
ism. What could induce a writer, or 
even a compiler, to dwell on it with 
such extraordinary iietail at a later 
period? 

Many nomadic tribes have a tent for 
a texnpl& Bergman on the Calmucks ; 
Julfus Klaproth, Travels in Caucasus. 
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spliinx, animals purely imaginary and symbolic ; com- 
bining different parts, and representing the noblest 
qualities, of the man, the lion, the eagle, and the ox. 
They stood face to face at each extremity of the 
Ark, and spread their golden wings so as to form a 
sort of canopy or throne. In' the Ark were deposited 
the two tablets of stone, on which the Law was 
written.^ 

The priests, who w’ere to minister in this sumptuous 
pavilion-temj^le, were to be without bodily defect or 
mutilation ; they w^ere likewise to have holy garments 
for glory and for beauty.'^ Aaron and his sons w^en? 
designated for this office. The high priest wwe, fii’st, a 
tunic of fine linen, wdiieh fitted close, and wntlionta fold, 
to his person, with loose trow'sers of linen. Over this 
was a robe of blue, w^oven in one piece, witliout sleeves, 
with a hole through wliich the head passed, likewise 
fitted close round the neck with a rich border, and 
reaching to the feet, where the lower rim wrs hung w ith 


' Chiavini, in his curious explana- 
tion of the Vision of Ezekiel tVom the 
Talmudists, writes, Les Ch^irubiiis, 
qui dans Torigino n’ont etc autre » liose 
que auimaux saerds d’E^ypte, dont 
Mo’ise s’est servi symholiquement 
pour marquer que les Divinites des 
aiitres peuples mdritiirent a peine 
ITionneur d’etre les marchopieds du 
trone de rEternel.” Chiarini, Talmud 
de Baby lone, p. 91, note. 

The stone tiiblets remaiiicd in the 
Ark till they \>ore transferred to the 
Temple of Solon on. 1 Kings viii, 9. 

Treatises, to be found in abundance, 
in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, have exh listed 
the in vesii'^tion into all these separate 


points of*thG early ceremonial worship, 
the altar, the furniture of the tabei - 
nacle, the attire of the priests, and all 
the kindred subjects. 

® Levit. xxi. 21, et passim. So in 
other nations. For the Creek see Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities, and other common 
books. Seneca, Controv. iv. 2, names 
Metellus, who gave up the pontificate 
on account of blindness. 

Compare on the dress of the Egyp- 
tian priests, Herod, ii. 37, and Sir 
CJardner Wilkinson’s note in Kawlin- 
son’s Herodotus; on the Hebrew priests, 
Braun de Vestitu Sacerdoturn He- 
braeorum, a thick quarto on this sub- 
ject. 
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pomegranates and little bells of gold, which sounded as 
he moved. Over this again was the ephod, made of 
blue, purple, and scarlet thread, twisted with threads of 
gold. It consisted of two pieces, one hanging behind, 
the other before, perhaps like a herald’s tabard. From 
the hinder one, which hung much lower, came a rich 
girdle, passing under the arms, and fastened over the 
breast. It had two shoulder-pieces, in which were two 
large beryl stones, set in gold, on which the names of 
the twelve tribes were engraved. From these shoulder- 
pieces came two gold chains, which fastened the pec- 
toral, or breast-plate ; a piece of cloth of gold, a span 
square, in which twelve precious stones were set, in 
four rows, each engraved with the name of one of 
the tribes. Two other chains from the lower /corners 
listened the breast-plate to the lower part of the 
ephod. 

In the breast-plate was placed the mysterious Urim 
and Tluiminim, the nature of whieli was so well known 
to the Jews, as to require no explanation — to us remains 
mere matter of conjecture. The most probable opinion 
seems, that the two words mean “ Liglit and Perfection,” 
and were nothing more than the twelve bright and per- 
fect stones set in the breast-plate, emblematic of the 
union and consent of the whole nation, without which 
the high priest might not presume to interrogate the 
oracle of God. If the oracle was given by the Urim 
and Tliiimmim itself, it seems not improbable, that the 
stones appearing briglit or clouded might signify the 
favour or disfavour of the Almighty ; but it is more 
likely that the oracle was delivered by a \ uice from the 
sanctuary. It is a remarkable coincidence, that the* 
Egyptian high priest, according to Diodorus and iElian, 
wore round his neck, by a golden chain, a sapphire gem, 
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Nvith an image representing Trutli.^ The head-dress of 
the priest was a rich turban of fine linen, on the front of 
which appeared a golden plate, inscribed, “ Holiness to 
the Lord.” 

Such were the first preparations for the religious cere- 
monial of the Jews. As this tall and sumptuous pavilion 
rose in the midst of the coarse and lowly tents of the 
people, their God seemed immediately to take posses- 
sion of the structure raised to his honour. All the day 
the cloud, all the night the pillar of fire rested on the 
tabernacle. When the camp broke up, it rose and led 
the way ; when the people came to their resting-place, 
it remained unmoved. 

Thus the great Jehovah was formally and deliberately 
recognized by the 2)eople of Israel as their God — the 
sole object of their adoration. By the Law, to which 
they gave their free and unconditional assent, he became 
their king, the head of their civil constitution, and the 
feudal lord of all their territory, of whom they were 
to hold their lands on certain strict, but equitable terms 
of vassalage. Hence the Mosaic constitution, of which 
we proceed to give a brief outline, was in its origin and 
principles entirely different from every human polity. 
It was a federal compact, not between the people at 
large and certain members or classes of the community 
designated as the rulers, but between the Founder of 
the state, the proprietor of the land which they were 
to inhabit, and the Hebrew nation, selected from all the 
rest of the world for some great ulterior purpose. God, 


* fiyaAfia irepl rby ivx^ya irtpl rby rpdxv^ov iKXpvo^V^ &\v<rf(vf 

4k (raT(f>(ipov AiSov, koI 4Ka\fiTo rb ijpntfxtyoy, ^dbioy rwy voKvrfXuy 
&yei\/na *AA^$eia, iElian, Var. Hist, \ldwy 6 wpotrriydptvaay 'AKiiduav, 
xiv. 34. Died. Sic. i. 75. 

*K(l>6p€i Zvros (S apxt9iKit<rr7js) 
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the Lord of the heavens and the earth, had bestowed 
that special province of his universal empire on the 
chosen people. The Hebrews were not a free and inde- 
pendent people entering into a primary contract in what 
manner their country was to be governed; they had 
neither independence nor country, but as the free gift of 
their sovereign.^ The tenure by which they held all 
their present and future blessings, freedom from bon- 
dage, the inheritance of the land flowing with milk and 
honey, the promise of unexampled fertility, was their 
faithful discharge of their truat, the preservation of the 
great religious doctrine — the w'orshii) of the one great 
Creator. Hear, therefore, 0 Israel, and observe to do it, 
that it may he tvell ivith thee, and that ye may increase 
mightily, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath promised 
thee, in the land fioiving with milk and honey. Hear, 0 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Loud. Thus the 
riglits of tlie sovereign, not merely as God, but as the 
head of the state, or theocracy,'' were anterior to tlie 
rights of the people — the well-being of the community, 
tlie ultimate end uf human legislation, was subordinate 
and secondary to the great purpose for which the Jews 
existed as a separate nation. Hence any advantage to 
be derived from foreign commerce, or from a larger 
intercourse wdth tl\e neighbouring tribes, wealth, or the 
acquisition of useful arts, could not for an instant come 


r ** Behold, the heaven and the hca- j 
ven of heavens is the Lord’s thy God, 
the earth also, with all that therein is.” 
Dent. X. \4 — ** that they may go in 
and possess the land, which I sware 
nnto their fathers to give nuto them.” 
Dent. X. 11. 

* Josephus observes that himself 


first, doing violence to the Greek dan- 
introduced the word Theo- 
ciacy — 6 S* vo/JLoBtrris 4is 

rotfTwv bvSoTLOvv ws 5 ’ 

Hv Tis etiroi 0ia<rdfA€yos rhv K6yov 
OfOKpariay rb vo\iT(vjua, 

Coutr. Apion. ii. IG, 
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into competition with the danger of relapsing into 
polytheism. This was the great national peril, as well 
as the great national crime. By this they annulled 
their compact with their sovereign, and forfeited their 
title to the promised land. Yet by what legal pro- 
visions was the happiness of any people, Bua si hona 
norinty so beautifully secured as by the Jewish consti- 
tution? A country under a delicious climate, where 
the corn-fields, the pastures, the vineyards, and olive- 
grounds, vied with each other in fertility ; perfect freedom 
and equality ; a mild and parental government ; the ad- 
ministration of justice by local autliorities according to a 
written law; national festivals tending to promote na- 
tional union ; — hud the people duly appreciated the bless- 
ings attached to the strict and permanent observance of 
their constitution, poets might have found their golden 
age in the plains of Galilee and the valleys of Judma. 

The fundamental principle of the Jewish constitu- 
tion, the ])urity of worship, was guarded by penal 
statutes ; and by a religious ceremonial, admirably 
adapted to the age and to the genius of the people, 
and even accommodated, as far as possible, to their 
previous nomadic and Egyptian habits and feelings. 
The penal laws were stern and severe, for idolatry was 
two-fold treason — against the majesty of the sovereign, 
and the well-being of the state. The permanence of 
the national blessings depended on the integrity of the 
national faith. Apostasy in the single city, or the 
individual, brought, as far as was in their power, the 
curse of barrenness, defeat, famine, or pestilence, on the 
whole land. It was repressed with the most unrelent- 
ing severity. If any city was accused of this anti- 
national crinie, and after strict and diligent investigation 
was found guilty of setting up false gods for public 
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worsilip, tlie inhabitants were to be put to the sword, no 
living thing, not even the cattle spared ; the whole 
spoil was to be collected in a heap and burned, (a 
wise regulation, lest an opulent community should 
be unjustly accused and laid waste for the purpose 
of plunder,) the whole city to be set on fire, razed to 
the ground, and the strongest anathema pronounced 
against any one who should attempt to rebuild it.» 
To convict an individual of idolatry, the testimony 
of two witnesses was required; if condemned, he was 
publicly stoned to deatli — the two witnesses were to 
cast the first stone. The nearest relation must not 
connive at the idolatry of his kindred : the brother, the 
father, the husband was to denounce brother, son, or 
daugliter, the wife of his bosom; lie was not only to 
denounce, but as the chief witness, to hurl the stone 
against the guilty head.^ Idolatry was of two kinds : 
1st. Image worship, or the representation of the one 
great Creator under the similitude or symbolic likeness 
of any created being. The history of all religion shows 
the danger of this practice. The representative sym- 
bol remains after its meaning is forgotten; and thus 
the most uncouth and monstrous forms, originally 
harmless emblems of some attribute belonging to the 
divinity, become the actual deities of the vulgar worship. 
2nd. The substitution, or what was more usual, the 
association of other gods with the one great God of 
their fathers.® The religion of the natives, in whose 
territory the Israiditcs were about to settle, apjiears to 


* Deut. xiii. 13-18. Polytheism in all its forms, was pro- 

^ Compare Dout. xvii. 1. 7. hibited by the hrst Commandment ; 

« This distinction is to l»e borne in emblem.atio, even symbolic, worehip 
mind throughout the Jewish history : of the one true God under material 
the latter of these two idolatries, images, by the second. 
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have been a depravation of the purer Tsabaism, or 
worsliip of the host of heaven — of that vast and multi- 
form nature worship which prevailed throughout the 
Asiatic nations. On this primitive form of idolatry- 
had gradually been engrafted a system of rites, absurd, 
bloody, or licentious. Among the Canaanites human 
sacrifices were common — babes were burnt alive to Mo- 
loch. The inland tribes, the Moabites and Midianites, 
worshipped that obscene symbol, which originally repre- 
sented the generative influence of the sun, but had now 
become a distinct divinity. The chastity of their women 
was the offering most acceptable to Baal Peer, or the 
Lord Peor. It was this inhuman and loathsome religion 
which was to be swept away from the polluted territory 
of Palestine by the exterminating conquest of the Jews; 
against the contagion of these abominations they Avere 
to be secured by the most rigid penal statutes, and by 
capital punishments summary and without appeal. All 
approximation to these horrible usages was interdicted 
Avith equal severity. The Canaanites had no enclosed 
temples, their rites Avcre performed in consecrated or 
open spaces on the summits of their hills, or under 
the shade of groves devoted to their deities. The 
Avorship of God on raoimtain-tops, otherwise a sublime 
and innocent practice, was proscribed.*^ No grove might 
be planted near the altar of the Holy One of Israel, the 
strictest personal purity Avas enjoined upon the priests ; ® 
the prohibition against prostituting their daughters, as 
Avell as that which forbids the Avoman to apiiear in the 


^ *ETri<p-fjfxia’av 5^ Ai^ &7<£\- 
uara 6t irpSiToi AvOpcoTroi Kopv<pbis 
6p<oVf ^'OKvfivoy Koi ‘'iZriv Kal it ri 
&\\o 6pos ir\ri(ridCft r<p ovpuv^. 
Max. Tyr. Dissert, viii. 1.- 


• " C^uUl vagi\a incodlt tota tihitv.-n in nrl)e ? 
Ould Blbi pprtw)TJa‘, qui<i stoln longa, 
volunt ? Ovid, i’asti, vl. 653. 

Compare Macrobius, iii. 8. Lobeck 
(Aglaophamus, i. 173, 175) will fur- 
nish many other illustrations. 
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dress of the man, the man in that of the woman, are 
no doubt pointed against the same impure ceremonies. 
Not merely were human sacrifices expressly forbidden, 
but the animals which were to be sacrificed, with every 
particular to bo observed, were strictly laid down. All 
the vulgar arts of priestcraft, divination, witchcraft, 
necromancy, were proscribed. Even a certain form of 
tonsure, certain particoloured dresses, and other peculiar 
customs of the heathen priesthoods, were specifically 
forbidden.^ 

But while this line of demarcation between the 
worshippers of one God and the worshippers of idols 
was so strongly and precisely drawn, a rude and un- 
civilized horde were not expected to attain that pure 
and exalted spirituality of religion, which has never 
boon known except among a reasoning and enlightened 

* 'Ot lpe€s ruv Oeup rf] pep Dei mandare voluit, ut omnes illi 

KOfieovcTit iu 'AiyvTrrq) de ^vpevprai* cultus derelinquercntiir et abolerentur. 
Herodot. ii. 30. Compare Levit. xix. Id eriim cor humanuin non caperet, 
27, with Horodotua iii. 8. See Alar- quod ad ea semper inclinat, quibus 
sham, p. 105. assuctumest. Dciis itaque Cultus ad- 

Marsham quotes a passage from the hue retiimit, sed cos a rebus creatis ad 
Alore Ncvochim of Alaimouidcs (p. 3, Suum Mumen transtulit, prsecepitque 
0 . 32, p. 232), which contains the nobis ut illos oxhiberemus Ipsi ; ita prae- 
whole groundwork of ►Spencei**s cele- cepit ut Ipsi Templa acdificarenius ; ut 
brated book. “ Kst contra natiiram aJtare esset suo Nomiui consecratum ; 
Iiominis, id momento reliuqucrc, cui ut Sacriticia Ipsi olfo.runtur ; ut incur- 
longo tempore assuetus ost. IdeoDeus, varemus nos, et sullitum faceremus 
quando misit Alosem, Doctor ut es^et coram Ipso ; sic separavit Sacerdotes 
nobis, prirao in cognitione Dei, deinde ad cultum Sanctuarii. In Divina, au- 
in cultu : atqiKi cultus tin crat uni- tern hac sapientid consilium fuit ut 
versalis, ut varinG animal ium species ido^olatviao momoria deleretur, et max- 
oflereutur in ternplis, in quibus collo- imum illud de Dei c\i dentid etunitate 
cabantuv imagines, ut coraw illis pro- "indameutum in < leute nostra ccu- 
cumberctur et adoloretur ; et cuHorcs firmaretur; neque tamen obstupesce- 
quidam, ad eum cultum destinati,exer- rent honiinum animi propter istoriim 
cebantur in ternplis istis, Soli stellis- cultuum ibolitionem, quibus assueti 
que dicatis. Ideo, inquam, 
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people. Their new religion ministered continual excite- 
ment. A splendid ceremonial dazzled their senses, 
perpetual sacrifices enlivened their faith, frequent com- 
memorative festivals not merely let loose their gay and 
joyous spirits, but reminded them of all the surprising 
and marvellous events of their national history. From 
some of their prepossessions and habits they were 
estranged by degrees, not rent with unnecessary vio- 
lence. The tabernacle preserved the form of the more 
solid and gigantic structures of Egypt ; their priesthood 
were attired in dresses as costly, in many respects simi- 
lar ; their ablutions w^ere as frequent ; the exclusion of 
the daylight probably originated in subterranean tem- 
ples hewn out of the solid rock, like those of Ipsambul 
and the cave temples of India the use of incense 
seems to have been common in every kind of religious 
worship. Above all, the gi*eat universal rite of sacrifice 
was regulated with tlie utmost precision. It is un- 
necessary to enter into all these minute particulars, still 
less into the remote and typical meaning of the Jewish 
sacrificial law. Suffice it to say, that sacrifices were 
either national or individual. Every morning and 
every evening tJie smoke from the great bnizen altar of 
burnt offerings ascended in the name of the whole 
people — on the Sabbath two animals instead of one 
were slain. From particular sacrifices or olferings no 
one, not even the poorest, was excluded. A regular 


f Clemens of Alexandria *• tiggests the 5ia twi/ trap* iurots fcaXow- 

solemnity of darkness in a striking fitvwp, *Efipaloi 8c 8ta toO rrapa “ire- 
passage: — diit '^ovro 'iby rrjs diriKpv- rdcfiaros ^pl^auro* ixovois 8* 

rhv rp6'iroP 0€7ov Ifyra &s iiri^alveiy dvrau rots Uptofiepots, 

0MSt KoX ipayKaiora’^op iv ry tout * tan rots iyaKtiii^uois ry 

i8uT«p rrjs it^nOftas avoKup.ivov, — Stromat. lib. v. 4. 

X ipov aT€xv&5 \oyby, ly^nrrtui pthy 
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scale of oblations was made, and the altar of the com- 
mon God of Israel rejected not the small measure of 
Hour which the meanest might offer. The sacrifices 
were partly propitiatory, that is, voluntary acts of rever- 
ence, in order to secure the favour of God to the devout 
worshipper: partly eucharistic, or expressive of grati- 
tude for the divine blessings. Of this nature were the 
first fruits. The Israelite might not reap tlie abundant 
harvest, with which God blessed his fertile fields, or 
gather in the vintage, which emi^urpled the rocky hill- 
side, without first making an oblation of thanksgiving 
to the gracious Being, who had placed him in the land 
flowing with milk and honey.^ Lastly, tliey were piacu- 
lar or expiatory ; every sin either of the nation or the 
individual, whether a sin committed in ignorance, or 
from wilful guilt, had its a2>pointcd atonement ; and on 
the performance of this condition the priest had tlie 
powder of declaring the offender free from the punish- 
ment due to his crime. One day in the year, the tenth 
day of the seventh month, was set apm t for the solemn 
rite of national expiation. Eirst a bullock was to be 
slain, and the blood sprhdvlod, not only in the customary 
places, but within the Holy of Holies itself. Then two 
goats were to bo chosen, lots cast upon them, the one 
that was assigned to the Lord was to be sacrificed, the 
other, on whoso head the sins of the whole people were 
heaped by the imprecation of the high priest, W'as taken 
beyond the camp and sent into the desert to Azuzel, 
the spirit of evil, to wLom Hebrew belief assigned the 
waste and howling wilderness as his eartldy dwelling.' 


Kal yap roto-i KOKhv xpv<’‘o0poi'os ^Apre- 
/utt9 topore 

Xa>(rap.ei/T). o 6i ovti 9<x\iS<riayovv^ aAb>^9 
’Oii^evs pe$*, aWoL Sc 6eol SaivvvT* ixa- 
Topfiai, — II. lx. 530. 


It is an Indian custom. Maurice, 
Antiquities, v. 133. 

‘ This is doubtful. In truth, the 
Azazel is one of the unsolved, perhaps 
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An awful example confirmed the unalterable authority 
of the sacrificial ritual. At the first great sacrifice, after 
the consecration of the priesthood, on the renewal of 
the national covenant with the Deity, fire flashed down 
from heaven and consumed the burnt-ofierings. But 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, kindled their 
censers with fire, obtained from some less pure and 


insoluble, problems in the Jewish his- 
tory. Neither the construction nor 
the sense of the word is detei*mincd. 
It may be the goat itself, the diro7ro/A- 
vaios or emissarius ; it may bo the 
wilderness, or, as in the text, a vague 
term, like the f^gyptian Typhon, for 
an evil diemon, who dwelt in the 
desert uninhabited by men. Gese- 
nius, in voce. 

In Kgypt the head of the victim was 
the scape part, the aTroTrofnraiov of 
the sacrifice — K€<l>a\f} Se k^Iut} TroWd 
Karap‘rj(T(ifi€Poi^ (pepova^i ToTo’i /Lttv ap 
^ ayop^ff Kcd *E\\t]p4s <r<f>((ri Iwtrt 
fmh'fjjj.ioi f/xTTopoit 6i Se tpipoPT^s is 
r^p ayopT]p^ cltv Sip eSorro* ro7cri 
tip wapiuo’i^'EWriPeSj 6i 5^ €K/3dA- 
\ov(ri is rhp v‘OTaix6p* Karapioprai 
5e, rdSe \iyoPT€S, rrjffi K€<pa\y(ri, | 

Ti fiiWei ^ <T<f>i<Ti ro7(Ti Ovovaiy 
fj AtyvTTTcp avpairdari, Kanhp -yei/cV- 
daij is K€<pa\^p ravTTip rpaviffOat. 
Herod, ii. 39. 

See in Plutarch the scape-slave to 
avert famine, Syinpos. vi. 8. A curious 
instance in modem Germany, Lobeok, 
Aglaophamus, Note, i. 175. A very 
singular instance of a scape camel in 
Bruce, vol. ii. p. 152; In short, 
we four d that, upon some discussion, 
tho garri-jcn and townsmen had been 
fighting for several dajs^ in which j 


disordei-s the greatest part of the am- 
munifion in tho town had been 
expended ; but it had since been 
agreal on by the old men of both 
parties that nobody had been to blame 
on either side, but that the wliole 
wi'ong had bt?en the work of a camel. 
A cjirnel, therefore, was seized and 
brought without tlie t<nvn ; and thc*n, a 
number of old men having met, they 
upbraided the camel with everything 
that hail been either said or tlone. The 
cam«d had killed men ; he had tlireat- 
ened to sot the town on fire. The 
camel had threateinid to burn the 
Aga’s house and the castle. He had 
cursed the Grand Seignior and the 
ShereefTs of Mecca, the sovereigns of 
the two parties ; and tho only thing the 
poor animal was interosteil in, he had 
thretitened to destroy — the wlieat that 
was going to Metxa. After having 
spent great part of the afternoon in 
upbraiding the camel, whose measure 
of iniquity it seems was nearly full, 
each man thrust him through with a 
lance, devoting him, as it were, Diis 
Manibus et Diris, by a kind of prayer 
and with a thousand curses upon his 
head. After which the men retired, 
fully satisfied jis to the wrong they 
had received from the camel.” 
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hallowed source ; and, having thus acted without com- 
mand, were struck dead for the offence. 

The ordinary festivals of the J ewish nation were of a 
gayer and more cheerful character. Every seventh 
day was the Sabbath : ^ labour ceased throughout the 
whole land, the slave and the stranger, even the beast 
of labour or burden, were permitted to enjoy the period 
of ease and recreation: while the double sanction, on 
which the observance of the day rested, reminded every 
faithful Israelite of his God, under his twofold character 
of Creator and Deliverer. All creation should rest, 
because on that day the Creator rested; Israel more 
particularly, because on that day they rested from their 
bondage in Egypt. In later times, as well as a day of 
grateful recollection, it became one of public instruction 
in the principles of the law, and of social equality among 
all classes. liich and poor, young and old, master and 
slave, met before the gate of the city, and indulged in 
innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly intercourse. 

The new moon of the seventh month was appointed 
for the Feast of Trumpets ; ‘ it was in fact the beginning 
of the old Hebrew, and remained that of the civil, year. 
The new moon, or the first day of the lunar month, was 
not commanded by positive precept, but recognized as a 


^ Philo writes that the great Lawgiver 
enacted that, following the laws of 
nature, the Sabbath should be a holiday, 
devoted to indulgent liiJarity (iravriyv- 
4u t\apivais Sidyoyres iv$v~ 
filais), abstaining from all works or 
arts exercised for gain ; giving a truce 
to all laborious and harassing cares*; 
but not, as many do, running mad after 
the theatre, the mimes, and dances, 
but philosophising in the highest sense. 


De Mose, iii. p. 167. 

©ebi oiKreipavTfs rh ruy itvdponrwv 
etrlvoyoy ireipvKhs yivos dvavabXas 
avrois ruy rroyuy ird^avro rds ray 
iopTu'y dpLoi^ds. Plato, Legg. ii. 634. 

Logum conditores tVsios instituerunt 
dies, ut ad hilaritatem homines public^ 
cogerentur, tanquam necessarium labo- 
ribiis interponentes temperamentum, 
Seneca de lianquill. xv. 12. 

1 Exod. xii. 2 ; Deut. xvi. 1. 
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festival of established usage. But if those weekly or 
monthly meetings contributed to the maintenance of the 
religion, and to the cheerfulness and kindly brotherhood 
among the separate communities, the three great na- 
tional festivals advanced those important ends in a far 
higher degree. Three times a year all the tribes 
assembled wherever the tabernacle of God was fixed ; 
all the males, for the legislator carefully guarded against 
any dangers which might arise from a promiscuous 
assemblage of both sexes ; besides that the women were 
ill qualified to bear the fatigue of journeys from the 
remote parts of the land, and the household offices were 
not to be neglected. This regulation was a master- 
stroke of policy, to preserve the bond of union indis- 
soluble among the twelve federal republics, which 
formed the early state. Its importance may be esti- 
mated from the single fact, that, on the revolt of the 
ten tribes, Jeroboam did not consider his throne secure 
so long as the whole people assembled at the capital ; 
and appointed Dan and Bcth-el, where he set up his em- 
blematic calves, as the places of religious union for his 
own subjects. The first and greatest of these festivals, 
the Passover, or rather the first full moon, the com- 
mencement of the religious year, was as it were the 
birthday of the nation, the day of their deliverance from 
Egypt, when the ang(d of death passed over their dwell- 
ings. The festival lasted seven days, and every cere- 
mony recalled the awful scene of their deliverance. On 
the fost evening they tasted the bitter herb, emblematic 
of the bitterness of slavery ; they partook of the sacrifice, 
with theix loins girded as ready for their flight ; they 
eat only unleavened bread, the bread of slavery, as pre- 
pare'! in the Ixurry and confusion of their departure. 
During the fifty days, which elapsed after the l^assover. 
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tlie harvest was gathered in, and the Pentecost, the 
national harvest home, summoned the people to com- 
memorate the delivery of the law and the formation of 
the covenant, by which they became the tenants of the 
luxuriant soil, the abundance of which they had been 
storing up. The gladness was to be as general as the 
blessing. Tliou alialt rejoice before the Lord thy God, 
thou and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man servant 
and thy maid servant, and the Levite that is within thy 
gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless and the widow. 
The tliird of these feasts, tliat of Tabernacles, took place 
in autumn, at the end of the vintage, in all southeni 
climates the great time of rejoicing and merriment.™ If 
more exquisite music and more graceful dances accom- 
panied the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of 
the Cephisus, — the tabret, the viol, and the harj), which 
sounded among the vineyards of Ileshbon and Eleale, 
were not wanting in sweetness and gaiety ; and instead 
of the frantic riot of satyrs and bacchanals, the rejoicing 
was chastened by the solemn religious recollections with 
which it was associated, in a manner remarkably pleas- 
ing and picturescpie. The branches of trees were woven 
together in mde imitation of the tents in which the 
Israelites dwelt in the desert, and within these green 
bowers the whole people passed the week of festivity. 
Yet however admirably calculated these periodical 
solemnities for tlie maintenance of religion and national 
unity, they were better adapted for the inhabitants of 
one of the oases in the desert, or a lonely island in the 


Plutnroh oonfoundpcl the Fe.'ist of eiuisio aqiiarum on that ^lay. Ilia 
Tal)ernacles with the Baoclionalia. theory is absurd, but the facts he has 
Symp. iv. 5, 8. brought together are carious. Book i. 

Boulanger, Antlcjuit^ D^voilde, has o. 2. 
an account of the ceremony of the 
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midst of tlie ocean, tlian a nation environed on all sides 
by warlike, enterprising*, and inveterate enemies. At 
each of these festivals, the frontiers were unguarded, 
the garrisons deserted, the country left entirely open to 
the sudden inroad of the neighbouring tribes. This was 
not unforeseen by the lawgiver, but how. was it provided 
against? by an assurance of divine protection, which 
was to repress all the hostility and ambition of their 
adversaries. I will cast out tlie nations j^efoi'e theCy and 
enlarge thy borders; neither shall any man desire thy 
land when thou shall go up to appear before the Lord, 
thrice in every year,^ The sabbatic year was another 
remarkable instance of departure from every rule of 
political wisdom, in reliance on divine Providence. The 
whole land was to lie fallow, the whole people was 
given up to legalized idleness. All danger of famine 
was to be prevented by the supernatural abundant 
harvest of the sixth year ; but it is even more remark- 
able, that serious evils did not ensue from this check on 
the national industry. At the end of seven periods of 
seven years, for that number ran tlu’ough the whole of 
the Hebrew institutions, the Jubilee was appointed.” All 
the estates were to revert to their original owners, all 
burthens and alienations ceased, and the whole land 
returned to the same state in which it stood at tlie 
first partition. This singular Agrarian law maintained 
the general equality, and effectually prevented the 
accumulation of large masses of property in one family 
to the danger of the national independence, and the 
establishment of a great landed oligarchy .p 

® Exod. xxxiv. 24. P But was this constitution evez* 

® This institution, as well as tho carried out to its perfect developinent ? 
last, was, perhaps, rather of a civil the Jewish people ever fulfil the 
than religious: cbiracter. noble scheme of the Jewish legislator r 
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Such was the religious constitution of the Hebrew 
nation. 13ut if the lawgiver, educated in all tlie wisdom 


Was it not, in fact, an ideal religious 
republic, an Utopia, existing in the 
mind of the wise lawgiver (how it 
entered into his mind we pause not to 
inqiiii’e), but ne\er re^llLsed upon 
earth? Of the observance of the Sab- 
batic year, still less of the great Agra- 
rian Law of the Jubilee, we have no 
record, not even an allusion, in the 
Jewish annals or in tlie sacreJ books. 
If it was a ptu’iodical or even aii occa- 
sional usage, wheuce this silence? Or 
is it not rather another illustration of j 
the jterver.seness aiul unfitness of the 
Israelites for their w’ondcrful destina- 
tion ? The failure impugns not the 
wisdom of the legislatoi*, or the ti uth 
and goodness of the Cod in whose name 
and with whose authority he spoke : 
it condemns only the jHiople of Israel, 
wlio never rose to the height of that 
wisdom. But this seems to me an 
important point as regards the great 
(piestion already discussed at some 
length, the date of the Books of the 
Law, especially of Deuteronomy. Mow 
a prospective Utopia in tnc mind of a 
man of consummate wisdom like j\ro:<cs 
is intelligible, especially at the time of 
tlie occupation of a wliole country by a 
conquering tribe and its ]>artition 
among the conquerors. But a retrospec- 
tive Utopia, })ure!y imaginary, as an after 
thought of later times, and attributed 
to ]\Io.ses, when it w’as known never to 
have been cairi .'d into clVect, .seems a 
strange assumjdion. The later Jewrs, 
especially after the disruption of the 
kingdom, during the schism of the 
two kingdoms, still more after the 
exile, could not possibly have looked 
VOL. I. 


forward to a redistribution of the land 
and its perpetuation in families ou these 
singular principles. We understand 
how, under the new Judaism which 
jircvailed after the return from the 
exile, many of the old institutions, 
commanded by Gotl, should be, if we 
may so say, re-enacted with new 
rigour as tlie bond of union, as the 
I spring of religious life in the restored 
I Israelitish community, such as the ce- 
lebration of the Festivals, the sanctity 
of the Temple, the regular succession 
in the services of the priesthood, above 
all, the Sabbath. But we cannot un- 
dersbind the reassertion of the law of 
landed property, with all these singular 
provisions, after the total dislocation 
and disorganisation of that property 
during the kingdom, at the exile, and 
after the return from the exile, when 
all the proprietors h:ui boon ejected from 
fheir hon^litary possessions, and those 
possessions alienated to other.s, perhaps 
to foreigners ; title, tenure sw'opt .away 
in one wide confiscation ; and after the 
migration of the ownei's and their long 
residence in distant lands. Even in oai- 
lier times, tlnmgh we liave freqnent 
indications as to the sacred ness of pro- 
perty, as ill the case of Kaboth’s vine- 
yard, the seizure of which is repre- 
sented as an act of the most cruel 
tyranny ; the cession of Aramiah’s vine- 
yard, an act of rare generosity ; there is 
no vestige of tliese va.st Si’hemes of re- 
sumption and redisti-ibntion. But what 
con jeivable motive could there be, in a 
late vrriter or cunq ier, in attributing 
such visionary and unreal schemes to 
the great lawgiver ? Compare 


M 
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of the Egyptians, departed most widely from the spirit 
of Egyptian polytheism in the fundamental principle of 
his religious institutes, the political basis of his state 
was not less opposite to tliat established in tlie kingdom 
of the Pharaolis.'^ The first, and certainly the most suc- 
cessful legislator of antiquity who assumed the welfare 
of the whole community as the end of Ins constitution, 
Moses annihilated, at once, the artificial and tyrannical 
distinction of castes, and established political equality 
as the fundamental principle of the state. The whole 
nation was one great caste, that of husbandmen, culti- 
vating their own property. Ev'en the single privileged 
class, that of Levi, stood on a totally diffennit footing 
from the sacerdotal aristocracy of Egypt. With a wise 
originality, tlic Hebrew polity retained all that was 
really useful, and indeed, under the circumstances of 
the age and people, absolutely necessary, in a priestly 
order, and rejected all that might endanger the liberties 
of the people through their exorbitant wealth or 
power. Ill a constitution founded on a religions basis, 
sacred functionaries set apart from the mass of the 
people were indispensable ; where the state was go- 
verned by a written law, minute and multi faiious in its 
provisions, conservators and occasional expositors of the 
law were equally requisite. A people at first engaged in 
ferocious warfare, afterwards engrossed by agiicidtural 
labours, without an exempt order which should devote 


Compare Michaelis, Laws of ^kloses, 
English Trans., i. p. 413-41C. 

0 Marsham has, perhaps, put clearly 
and simply the fact as to the relation 
between the Laws of Mosgb and those 
of Egypt so strongly urcred by Spencer 
and Warbuj ton. 

“ Mnltte Mosis leges ex antiquis xnori- 


biis. Quicquiil vorum nuniinis cultuni 
impedivit, strict^ intcrdicitu IMoses 
plcrosque .^gyptiorum rit is abroga- 
vit, quosdam iinmutavit, (piosdam pro 
indifi'erentibiis luibnit, quosdam per- 
misit, immo ac jussit/* Canon Chron., 
p. 155. 
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itself to higher and more intellectual studies, would 
soon have degenerated into ignorance and barbarism. 
Besides the officiating priesthood, the Lovitical class 
furnished the greater number of the judge's, the scribes, 
the genealogists and registrars of tlie tribes, the keepers 
of the records, the geometricians, the superintendents of 
weights and measures ; and IMichaelis thinks, from the 
judgement in cases of leprosy being assigned to them, 
the physicians. Their influence depended rather on 
tlieir civil than their ecclesiastical functions. They 
were not, strictly speaking, religious teachers; they 
were bound to read the whole Law, once in seven years, 
before the people ; but, in other respects, their 2:)riestly 
duties consisted only in attendance in the tabernacle or 
the temple, in their appointed courses. There were no 
private religious rites in which they were called on to 
officiate. Circumcision was performed without their 
presence, marriage was a civil contract, from funerals 
they wore interdicted. They were not mingled with 
the body of the people, they dwelt in their own separate 
cities. Their wealth was ample, but not enormous. 
Instead of the ])ortion in the conquered land, to which 
they had a claim as one of the twelve tribes, a tenth of 
the whole producio was assigned for their maintenance, 
with forty-eight cities, situated in different parts of the 
territory, and a small domain surrounding each.'’ These 
'were the possessions of the 'whole tribe of Levi. The 


' The Carthaginians sent a tithe to 
the national God in Tyre, Oiod. Sic. 
XV. 14 ; Justin, viii. 7 ; the Arabians, 
riiuy, xi. 14 ; tlie Pei-sians, Xcn. Cyr 
V. 5-7 ; tlie Scythians, Pomp. Mela, ii, 
5 ; Soliuus, xxvii. ; the G re^ks, Callim, 
II. ad Delon ; Justin, xx. 3 ; to .hipitc: 


Herod, i. 89 ; to Pallas, iv. 152 ; the 
Pelasgians, Dion, llalicar. i. 19 ; the 
Romans, Yarro, Macrobius, iii. 12; to 
the Gods, especially Hercules, Am\ 
V'et. in initio. 

The first fruits and tithes are men-^ 
tioned iu tlie book of Tobit, 6, 7. 

M 2 
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officiating priestliood received other contributions, por- 
tions of the sacrifices, the redemption of the first born, 
the first fruits, and every thing devoted by vow : yet 
most of these* last were probably laid up in the j)iiblic 
religious treasury, and defrayed the expenses of the rich 
and costly worship, the repair and ornament of tlie 
tabernacle, the vestments of the j^riests, the public 
sacrifices, the perpetual oil, and incense. The half- 
shekel poll-tax was, we conceive, only once levied by 
Moses, and not established as a permanent tax till aften- 
the Captivity. Such were the station, the revenue, and 
the imiiortant duties assigned to his own tribe by the 
Hcbi’ow legislator, a tribe, as one of the least numerous, 
most fitly chosen for these purpos(‘S. On the departure 
from Egypt, the first-born of each family were desig- 
nated for these sacred duties; but the difficulties and 
inconveniences which would have attended the col- 
lecting together the representatives of every family into 
one class, the jcalou.sic?s which might have arisen from 
assigning so great a distinction to primogeniture, and 
many other obvious objections, show tliat the substitu- 
tion of a single tribe was, at once, a more simple and a 
more ctfective measure'. The superiority of IMose.s, in 
all other respects, to the pride of family, particularly 
where hereditary honours were so highly appreciated, is 
among the most remarkable features in his character. 
The example of Egypt and of all the neighbouring 
nations would have led him to establish an hereditary 
monarcliy in his own lino, connected and su])portcd, as 
it might have been, by tlio sacerdotal order ; but though 
he made over the high-priesthood to the descendants of 
his brother Aaron, liis own sons remained without dis- 
tinction, and liis descendants sank into insignificance. 
While he anticipated the probability that his republic 
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would assume, hereafter, a monarchical form, he desig- 
nated no permanent head of the state, either hereditary 
or elective. Joshua was appointed as military leader to 
achieve the conquest, and for this purpose succeeded to 
the supremo authority. But God was the only king, 
the law his only vicegerent.® 

Did Moses appoint a national senate? if so, what was 
its duration, what its constitution, and its powers ? No 
question iii Jewish history is more obscure. At the 
delivery of the Law on ]\Iount Sinai, Moses was attended 
by seventy elders ; during a rebellion in the wilderness 
(Numb, xi.) he ostablislied a great council of the same 
number.*' This latter, the Jewish writers suppose to 
liav e been a permanent body, and from thence derive 
their great yanhedrin, which took so important a part 


* The prospective provision for the 
♦.liange of Ihe ropubliwni or purely 
tlioocnitic form of government in the 
Book of l)euteronomy is the palmary 
argument for the late <late assigned j 
generally hy later scholars to that j 
book. This argument would to me bo 
more conclusive, if monarchy had not 
been the universal form uf go verimient 
in those days, and the republic ()f 
Israid the one, it might <alinost seem 
experimenlal, excejdion. There were 
kings in Egypt, kings among the (Ja- 
ii.'uinites, in Ammon, in Moab; kings, 
though called dukes, in Edom. The 
only doubt is as to Pliilistia : the 
history of Samson seems in his day to 
sJiow a rilling oligarchy. If this ter- 
rible description of the evils of kingly 
rule is extraordinary as prophetic and 
anticipatory at the time commonly 
assigned to the book of Deuteronomy, 
how still more extraonliuary would it 
be if composed in a time when kingly 


authority had been for centuries the 
usage of the nation, endeared, and glo- 
ritied, and sanctified by the reigns of 
David and Solomon, not shaken by the 
disruption of the kingdom, and the 
tyrannies’ of later kings, the Ahabs and 
IManasscs! It is certainly remarkable 
(hat ill the prophets there is nothing 
democratic, nothing, even in remote 
i snggostiou, against kingly power, no- 
thing in favour of jxipular government. 
Kings are denounced, threatened with 
God’s visitations for their crimes, their 
vices, their idolatries, their cruelties \ 
but 1 know no passage which expresses 
a desire to throw off kingly govern- 
ment. The prophets look forward to 
good and pious kings, worshipiiei-s of 
Jehovah, not to a republic, or even 
to a priestly government. 

* Kwald is on t:<v; whole inclined to 
believe in the permauciico of this as- 
sembly of 70 (72), six from each tribe. 
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in public affairs after the Captivity. But this senate of 
seventy is not once distinctly named in tlie whole 
intervening course of Hebrew history. Joshua twice 
assembled a sort of diet or parliament, consisting of 
elders, heads of families, judges, and officers, who seem 
to have represented all Israel. At other times the same 
sort of national council seems to have met on great 
emergencies. But most probably neither the constitu- 
tion, nor the powers, nor the members of this assembly 
were strictly defined. Moses left the internal govern- 
ment of the tribes as he found it. Each tribe had its 
acknowledged aristocracy and acknowledged chieftain, 
and governed its own affairs as a separate republic. 
The chieftain was the hereditary head of the whole 
tribe ; the aristocracy, the heads of the different families : 
these, with tlio judges, and perhaps the shoterim, the 
scribes or genealogists, officers of great importance in 
each tribe, constituted the provincial assembly. No 
doubt the national assembly consisted of delegates from 
the provincial ones ; but how they were appointed, and 
by whom, does not appear. In short, in the early ages 
of the Hebrew nation, the public assemblies were more 
like those of our German ancestors or a meeting of 
independent septs or clans, where general respect for 
birth, age, or wisdom, designated tlioso who sliould 
appear, and those who should take a lead, than the 
senate of a regular government, in which the right to a 
seat and to suffrage is defined by positive law. The 
ratification of all great public decrees by the general 
voice of the people (tlio congregation) seems invariably 
to have been demanded, particularly during their en- 
campment in the desert. This was given, as indeed it 
could not well be otherwise, by acclamation. Thus in 
the ancient ilebrew constitution we find a rude conven- 
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tion of estates, provincial parliaments, and popular 
assemblies ; but that their meetings should be of rare 
occurrence, followed from the nature of the constitution. 
The state possessed no legislative power ; in peace, unless 
on very extraordinary occasions, they had no business 
to transact ; there was no public revenue, except that of 
the religious treasury ; their wars, till the time of the 
kings, wore mostly defensive. The invaded tribe sum- 
moned the nation to its assistance ; no deliberation was 
necessary ; the militia, that is, all who could bear arms, 
\vere bound to march to the defence of them brethren. 
Such was the law: we shall see, hereafter, that the 
separate tribes did not always preserve this close union 
in their wars ; and, but for the indissoluble bond of their 
religion, the confederacy was in perpetual danger of 
falling to pieces. 

The judges or prefects, appointed according to the 
advice of Jethro, seem to have given place to inunicipal 
administrators of the law in each of the cities." The 
superior education and intelligence of the Levitieal 
order pointed them out as l)est fittcnl for these offices, 
which wore usually entrusted, by general consent, to 
their charge. Of their numbers, or inode of nomination, 
wo know nothing certain. They held their sittings, after 
the usual Orientjd custom, in the gates of the cities. 
The administration of justice wrs in most Oriental 
countries rapid and sum inary ; the punishment of stripes, 
the ordinary punishment for injuries, was limited as to 


Thoro is some discrepancy between j be taken not strictly, but as “about that 
the accounts ot‘ the appointment of the time,” or, more probably, the aj^point- 
Judges in Exodus xviii. and Oeut. i. as meat in Exodvis was • hasty measvive 
to the time and some of the circiim- to meet a pressing exigency, that in 
stances. It seems to me either that Deuteronomy tlie foimil and regular 
“ at that time,” in Deuteronomy, is to establishment of the judicial system. 
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extent, not exceeding foi*ty stripes, but immediately 
inflicted.^ Obstinate refusal to abide by the decision of 
the legal tribunals was a capital crime.^' 

The people were all free ; and, excepting this 
acknowledged subordination to the heads of th(iir fami- 
lies and of their tribes, entirely equal. Slavery, universal 
in the ancient world, was recognised l)y the jMosaio 
institutions ; but of all the ancient lawgivers, JMoses 
alone endeavoured to mitigate its evils. His regula- 
tions always remind the Isra(^lites, that they themselves 
were formerly bond-slaves in Egypt. The free-born 
Hebrew might bo reduced to slavery, either by his own 
consent, or in condemnation as an insol \'ent debtor, or 
as a thief unable to make restitution. In (Itlier case ho 
became free at the end of seven years’ service. It* h(‘ 
refused to accept his manumission, he might remain in 
servitude. But to prevent any fraudulent or comj)ulsory 
renunciation of this right, the ceremony of reconsign ing 
himself to bondage was public; ho appeared before the 
magistrate, his ear was bored,'* and he was thus judicially 
delivered back to his masbT; but even tliis sou-vitudo 
expired at the Jubilee, or in the seventh or the 
sabbatical year, when the free-born Hel)re\v returned 
into the possession of his patrimonial estate. Tlie law 
expressly abhorred the' coiKhunnation of an Israelite' to 
perpetual servitude. As a punishment for debt, slavery, 
at least under its mitigated form, may bo considered as 
merciful to the sufferer, and certainly more advantag(!OUs 
to the creditor and to the public, than imprisonment. 


* Dent. XXV, 1. 
y Deut. xvii. 11, 12. 

‘ Cur thiioam '’ubltemvo locum d<‘fon- 
<V ! inamvla 

Xaius iui J jipijratun, molles quod In 
tiure ionestraa 


Arguerlnt, licet Ipae nepfin?" 

Juven. 1. 123. 

Petronius Arbiter (Satyricon, 102) 
speaks of boring the ears, as an 
Arabian custom. 
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The Israelite sold into bondage might at any time be 
redeemed by his kindred on payment of the value 
of the service that remained duo. Ho who became 
a slave, being already married, recovered the freedom of 
his wife and family as well as his own ; he who married 
a fellow slave, left her and her children as the property 
of his master. The discharged slave was not to be cast 
forth u[)on society naked and destitute ; he was to bo 
decently clothed, and liberally furnished out of the flock, 
and out of the floor, and out of the tvine-^presf^J^ 

A parent in extreme distress might sell his children ; 
if male, of course the slave recovered his freedom at the 
usual time — if female, the law took her under its 
esjiecial protection. 13y a mitigation of the original 

« Levit, XXV'. o9, 40 ; Rxodtis xxi. A j^uliar ffaturo in the state of 
2, ; Doiit. XV. 12. TJiere is a ^ society in the Eastern Islands is the 

cm ions dillhivnce het\ve(?u these two j law between debtor and creditor, 
last texts. In Leviticus tlie slave be- Throughout the archipelago, where 
came five at the Jubilee, in I'teut. in the European government luis not in- 
the Sabl)atioal year. The later is the terfered, confinement for debt is un- 
more liberal statute. known. Tlie creditor universally bas 

A man inav'- s<‘U himself in China a right to the effects of the debtor, to 
in certain eases, such as to discharge a the amount of the debt, on ])ioving it 
debt to tlio crown, or to assist a father before the pi oper authority ; and if the 
in distress, or if dead to bury him in effects are not suflicieut to satisfy the 
due form. If his conduct in seiwitudo demand, he has a right to the per- 
should ho uuiinpoachahle, lie is en- sonal services of the debtor, and of his 
titled to his liberty at the end of debtor’s wife and children if necessary, 
twenty years. If otherwise, ho eon- IJence arises that extensive t'kiss of 
tinues a slave for lifi*, as <Io his chil- people commonly called slave-debtors, 
tiren, ifho had included them in the or more correctly bondsmen. In Java * 
original agreement. The Emperor’s they are tenned bedol. Eaflles, Java, 
debtors, if iVaudulently such, arc i. 394, note, 8vo. edit, 
strangled; if luorcly by misfortunes, “En ce pals-ci quiconqiie n’a pas 
their wives and cliildren, and property de <iUoi satisfaire sou crdiincier, vend 
of every kind are sold; and they are cnfoiis, et si coi.i ne sutfit, il de- 
sent themselves to the new settlement vient esclave luy-mfeme.” LaLoiibfere, 
in Tartavy. Sir C. Staunton’s Account Voyage a Siam, i. 155. 
of Embassy, ii. 493. 
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statute, in ordinary cases, she regained her freedom at 
the end of the seven years. But if the master took her 
himself, or gave her to his son as an inferior wife, she 
was to receive the full conjugal rights of her station ; if 
denied them, she recovered her freedom. If he did not 
marry her, she might be redeemed ; but on no account 
was to be trafficked away into a foreign land.^ 

After all, slavery is too harsh a term to apply to this 
temporary hiring, in which, though the master might 
inflict blows, ho Avas amenable to justice if the slave dicnl 
under his hands, or within two days, from the conse- 
quence of the beating: if maimed or mutilated, the 
slave recovered his freedom.® The law went further, 
and positively enjoined kindness and lenity : T/ioic slialt 
not rule over him tvith rigonVy hut thou shalt fear the 
Lord, 

The condition of foreign slaves was less favourable ; 
whether captives taken in Avar, purchased, or born in 
the family, their servitude Avas perpetual. Yet they 
too partook of those indulgences Avhieh, in a spirit A'cry 
different from that Avhich bestoAved on the Avretched 
slaves in Borne the mock honours of their disorderly 
Saturnalia, the Jewish hxAV secured for the slaA^e, asAvell 
as for the poor, the orphan, the widow, and tlie stranger. 
The Sabbath was to them a day of rest ; on the three 
great festivals they partook of the banquets which Avero 
made on those occasions. All that grow spontaneously 

The Hebrew slave, observes Ewald, zum Th., ii. p. 194-, 1st edit, 
was equal before God with his master; ® E.\odus xxi. 2i> ; Levit, xxv. 4;?, 
he rested on the Snhbnth day, he was There is an iusbirice (1 Chron. ii. 
circumcised, and partook of the paschal 34 et seqq.) in which an Ej^yptian 
feast (E.codute) xii. 44), and of the slave marries his master’s dauglder, 
blessinirs attached to offerings and and in their children is continued the 
sacrifices (Deut. xii. 12), Aohang succession to the estiite. 
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during the sabbatical year belonged to them, in common 
with the poor. Besides these special provisions, injunc- 
tions perpetually occur in the Mosaic code, which enforce 
kindness, compassion, and charity, not merely towards 
the native poor, but to the stranger. Bar from that 
jealous inhospitality and hatred of mankind, of which 
the later J ews were not altogetlier unjustly accused, the 
stranger, unless a Caiiaanite, might become naturalized, 
or if he resided in the land, without being incorporated 
with the people, he was not excluded from the protection 
of the law. He was invited to the public rejoicings ; he 
was to be a witness and partaker in the bounties of the 
God who blessed the land.*^ 

Such were tlie political divisions among the Hebrew 
people ; but over all classes alike, the supremo and 
impartial law exorcised its vigilant superintendence. It 
took under its charge tlie morals, tlie health, as well as 
the persons and the property, of the whole people. It 
entered into the domestic circle, and regulated all the 
reciprocal duties of parent and child, husband and wife, 
as well as of master and servant. Among the nomad 
tribes, from which the Hebrews descended, the father 
was an arbitrary sovereign in his family, as under the 
Eoman law, with the power of life and death. Moses, 
while ho maintained the dignity and salutary control, 
limited the abuse of the parental authority. From the 
earliest period, the cliild was under the |)rotection of 
the law. Abortion and infanticide were not specilically 
forbidden, but unknown, among the Jews. Philo, 
appealing in honest pride to the practice of his eoimtry- 
men, reproaches other nations with these cruelties,^ The 

^ Exod. xxU. 21* Lovit. xix 33; tuv eOvcov, cveKa ttjs 4>i)o-ik‘»)s 

Deut. X. 18, 19. arravOpcDTrla^ io'c/Siijua 

•» fipetpuv tKBeais iraph iroKKovs y4yov€v, Fhilo de Leg. Spec. 

Augend* 
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father was enjoined to instruct his children in all the 
nieinorable events and sacred usages of the land. In 
extreme indigence, we have seen, the sale of children, 
as slaves, was permitted, but only in the same cases, and 
under the same conditions, that the parent might sell 
himself, to escape starvation, and for a limited period. 
The father had no power of disinheriting his sons ; tlie 
first-born received by law two portions, the rest shared 
equally. On the otlior hand, the Decalogue enforced 
obedience and respect to parents, under the strongest 
sanctions. To strike or to curse a parfuit was a capital 
offence. On parricide, the law, as if, like that of the 
Homans, it refused to contemplate its possibility, pre- 
served a sacred silence. Thougli the power of life and 
death was not left to the caprh'c or passion of the parent, 
the incorrigible son might be denounced before the 
elders of the city, and, if convicted, suffered doath.^ It 


Augenclffi tnrnen multi tiidiiii eonsu- ! 
litiir. Xam et nocare quenquam ox j 
acjnatis nefas. Tacitus, of the Jews, 
Hist. V. 5. 

The Egyptians aldinrrod child mur- 
der. TO y^vv(a^fva irdvra rp4<pov(Xi 
e| dydyK7]s, tv€Ka iroXvavOpa- 
irlas. Diodor. Sic. i. 

f “ Das Iviiid ist den Eltern \inum- 
shrankten Oehorsam schuldig. Antwor- 
tot er seirien Vater odor soinen Mutter 
(Ireimal, oline zu goliorclien, es ist 
Todeswerth.” Kleuker, Zendavesta, 
iii. 222. 

“Eltonraord findet sich nicht in 
der Lasttjrreihe, wofiir die ?jticher Zond 
die Strafen bcistimmen.” Kleuker, 
Zendavesta, iii. 22'h 

There is no limit to the parental 
power in CliitiP. 


“ I.orsqu’un enfant se rehelle contro 
son j'oro, par dos injures on uutre- 
ment, oti si memo il porte lo crime 
jusqu’au })nrrieide, la jnovinco ou ce 
crime a <^td cominis en est alarmoe. 
L'Erapire lui memo doviont lo Jnge du 
conpaldo. On dcipose Ics mandarins 
do la ville qui ont si mal instruit ect 
enfant d<5naturi5. On chalie s('!\ ele- 
ment SOS proclies pour avoir (5td si 
negligent ji le repnaidre ; car on sup- 
pose quhm si mdchaut naturel s’dtait 
ddja inariifestd en d’autres occasions, 
T1 n’est point il’assez grand supplice 
pour punir ce jiaiTicide. On le coupe 
en mi lie pieces, on le bi'ftle, on ddtruit 
sa maisou jusqu’aux fondements, on 
renverse cellos de ses voisins, ot on 
drossc partout des moimmens pour 
conseiTer la mdmoirc dc cet horrible 
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is remarkable that tlio father and mother were to concur 
in the accusation, a most wise precaution, wliere poly- 
gamy, the fruitful source of domestic dissension and 
jealousy, was permitted. 

The chastity of females was guarded by statutes, 
which, however severe and cruel according to modern 
notions, were wise and merciful in that state of society, 
l^oems and Travels luive familiarized ils with the horrible 
^atrocities committed by the blind jealousy of Eastern 
husbands. By substituting a judicial process for the 
wild and liurried justice of the oftended 
guilty suffered a death, probably, less inhuman ; the 
innocent might escai^e. The convicted adulterer and 
adulteress were stoned to deatli.^' Even the inconti- 
nence of a female before marriage, if detected at the 
lime other nuptials, which w^as almost inevitable, under- 
w'ciit the same penalty with that of the adulteress. 
AVliere the case was not clear, the female suspected of 
iniidelily miglit bo summoned to a most awful ordeal.^^ 
8ho ^Yas to be accpiitted or condemned by God himself. 


ex( -^s.” Picjirt, C(5rem. c‘t (.’out. Kolig., 
p. ‘JfiO. 

“ Lc‘S piiuition.s cii Corcc ue sunt 
pns cnicllc.s : on ne trnndio pas la tCte 
qu’i\ ceux <pii ont injurie lour pure 
ou lour ni6rc.” Klaprotli, Ajx'j^u 
dos Trois K’oyanmcs, j), 91. 

9 Lovit. xviii. 20; 10: Deut. 

xxii. 22. 

Compare Tacitus, Gorniaiiia, xix. 
Adultery, considered as the eflect of 
Llind destiny, was not the less severely 
])unishcd by the laws. A ro]>c was 
tied round the neck of the adulterous 
woman, and she was dragged into a 
public square, where she was stoned 
to death in the presence of her hus- 


band. The punisluncnt is represented 
in the ninth sheet of the M.S. Hum- 
boldt, Researches, ii. 170. 

^ “ L’adulthre cst puni par ime 
amende; la femme est r^pudi^e. Si 
ello est seuloinent soup(;oiiiide, elle 
doit se purger en jiirautpar sa Kdticlio, 
et mangeant du sel, ou buvant d’lin 
certain hreuvage. Elle ne hasarde pas 
le sermeiit lorsqii’elle so oroit cou- 
pahle, parcc que la Fetiche la feroit 
mourir.'* Picart, Iv'clig. dos Africains, 
12 . 

For ordeals of this nature, see Asiatic 
Researches, i. ‘d89 ; Park’s Travels ; 
Dampier’s Travels, iii. 91, 92. 
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whose actual interposition was promised by his daring 
lawgiver. The woman was led forth from her own 
dwelling into the court of the Lord’s house. In that 
solemn place she first made an offering of execration ; 
not enti'eating mercy, but imprecating the divine ven- 
geance if she should be guilty. The priest then took 
some of the holy water, and mingled it with some of 
the holy earth : as he placed the bowl of bitter ingre- 
dients in her hand, lie took off the veil in which she was 
accustomed to conceal herself from the eyes of man, 
and left her exposed to the public gaze ; h’er hair was 
loosened, and the dreadful form of imprecation recited. 
If innocent, the water was harmless ; if guilty, the 
Lord w'ould make her a curse and an oath among 
the people : she was to be smitten at once with a horrid 
disease ; her thigh was to rot, her helly to sivelL To this 
adjuration of the great all-seeing God, the woman was 
to reply, Amen, Amen. A solemn pause ensued, during 
which the priest wrote down all the curses, and washed 
them out again with the w’ater. She ^vas then to drink 
the water, if she dared ; but what guilty woman, if she 
had courage to confront, would have the command of 
countenance, the firmness and resolution to go through 
all this slow, searching, and terrific process, and finally 
expose herself to shame and agony, far worse than 
death ? No doubt, cases where this trial was undergone 
were rare ; yet, the confidence of the legislator in the 
divine interference can hardly be questioned ; for, had 
such an institution fallen into contempt by its failure in 
any one instance, his whole law and religion w^ould 
have been shaken to its foundation. 

Marriages were contracted by parents, in behalf of 
their children. A dowry, or purchase-money, was 
usually given by the bridegroom. Polygamy was per- 
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mitted,^ rather than encouraged: the law did not 
directly interfere with the immemorial usage, hut, by 
insisting on each wife or concubine receiving her full 
conjugal rights, prevented even the most wealthy from 
establishing those vast harems which are fatal to the 
happiness, and eventually to the population, of a coun- 
try. The degrees of relationship, between which mar- 
riage was forbidden, were defined with singular minute- 
ness.^ The leading principle of these enactments was to 
prohibit marriage between those parties among whom, 
by the usage of tlieir society, early and frequent intimacy ^ 
was unavoidable, and might lead to abuse. Divorce was 
tolerated under certain circumstances, not very clearly 
understood. A Bill of divorcement, a regular legal 
process, might be given, and the wife dismissed;^ yet 


* Pent. xxi. 15, on polygamy. 
•yajxovai Trap’ Aiyvirrlois Hi fieu 
If put fxiav, rS>v be &W(av o<ras &v 
eKcurros TTpoaiprjrai. Diod. Sic. i. 51, 

The Jews inferred from the law 
that the High Priost was to marry a 
virgin, that ha was to marry hut one. 

“ Allein das Gesetz fordei te doch die 
Kinehe iiicht ; und viele liauptlinge 
Oder sonst reichsto ]\liinnor in Israel 
zogen es vor licber dem Beisj)iele des 
zweiweibigcu Jaquob als dem reiner 
Vorbilde Isaaqs zu folgcn , , . Aber 
ohgleich duroh Gesetz nie aufgehobcn, 
verlievt sic:h die Vielweiberei sicht- 
bar allmahlig itnmormehr, je starker 
die libhere Keligion im Verlaufc der 
Zeit die Sit ton unvormcj kt besserte ; 
so dass die Gescliiohte Isinois endlich 
mit dom uiigozwungon abor ontschie- 
dene Siege der Eiiiohe schliesst,” I 
had come to the same conclusion, 
til us confirmed by Ewald, Anhang,- 
P- 178. ^ 


M, Frank obsenres that in the se- 
cond chapter of Genesis monogamy is 
laid down in the strongest terms as the 
law of mankind — a man shall cleave 
to his wife, and be one fiesh. “ C’est 
ainsi que ^loiso s’exprime sur le ina- 
riage quand il Ic considbre en inoraliste 
ot en th(;ologien. O’est tout autre 
chose quand il parle en Idgislatcur : 
alors il autoiise la polygamic, la di- 
vorce, la r(5pu(iiatiou, ces trois causes 
do dissolution et de servitude qui ont 
cxerc^s et exercent encore unc si fuiiesto 
influence, non seulemcnt sur la famille, 
maissur la soci4t6 Orientale.” Etudes 
Orienbiles, p. 133. 

^ Levit. xviii. 6, 18. The Egyptians, 
as Philo observes, married their sis- 
ters. It is certain tliat they did so 
in th3 time of the Ptolemies. The 
usage (according to IP - odotus, iii. 31) 
was introduced among the Persians by 
•CatQbvses. 

xxiv. 1, 4. 
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« 5 onie disrepute seems to have attached to the practice. 
A priest might not marry a divorced woman.™ 

Having thus secured the domestic liappiness of his 
people, or, at least, moderated, as far as the times would 
allow, those lawless and inoi-dinate passions Avliich over- 
bear the natural tenderness of domestic instinct and the 
attachment between the sexes” — guarded the father from 
the disobedience of the son, the son b om tlu^ capricious 
tyranny of the father — secured the wife from being the 
victim of every savage tit of jealousy, while he sternly 
^ repressed the crime of conjugal infidelity, the lawgiver 
proceeded, with the same care and discretion, to provide 
for the general health of the 2)co2)le. With this view he 
regulated tlieir diet, enforced cleanliness, took precau- 
tions against the most jirevaleiit diseases, and hdt the 
rest, as he safely might, to the genial climate of the 
country, the wholesome exercise of husbandry, and the 
cheerful relaxations afforded by the religion. The 
licalth of the jicojile was a cliief, if not tin? onjy object 
of the distinction between clean and unf*i(‘an beasts, 
and the 2)rohibition against eating the blood of any 
animal. All coarse, liard, and indigestibh) food is 
doubly dangerous in warm climates. The general 


“ Levit. xxi. 14; Num. xxx. 0; 
compare Jerem. iii. 8. The law first 
appears in Deuteronomy ; it is implied 
in the earlier books. See our Lord’s 
words — “ On account of the hardness 
of their hearts.” Mark x. 5. 

Among the Arabians divorces are 
very common. A man of 45 bad bad 
fifty wives. Nothing is necessary 
but to say *ent talih** “thou art 
divorced,’ and to send her home to her 
parents on a she camel. rckhardt, 


Manners of Arabians. 

“ 'I'he laws concerning rape are re- 
markable ; they relate to virgins be- 
trothed. In the city, where the female 
might have obtained succour if she 
had given alarm, she was j)resumed to 
be consenting to the crime ; in the 
country, where she could not so defend 
herself, she was presumotl to be the 
innocent victim of force. This is a 
law peculiar to Deuteronomy, xxii. 23. 
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feeling of mankind has ordinarily abstained from most 
of the animals proscribed by the Mosaic law, excepting 
sometimes the camel, the hare, the coney, and the 
swine.® The flesh of the camel is vapid and heavy tlie 
wholesomcness of the hare is questioned by Hippocrates ; 
that of the swine in southern countries tends to produce 
cutaneous maladies, the diseases to which the Jew'S were 
peculiarly liable besides that the animal being usually 
left in tlie East to its own filthy habits, is not merely 
unwholesome, but disgusting ; it is the scavenger of the 
towns. Of the birds, those of prey were forbidden ; of 
fish, those without fins or scales. Tlie prohibition of 
blood (besides its acknowledged unwholesomeness, and 
in some instances fatal effects) perhaps pointed at the 
custom of some savage tribes, whicli, like the Abyssi- 
nians, fed upon flesh torn warm from the animal, and 
almost quivering with life.’^ This revolting practice 


« Levit. xi. ; Deut. xiv. Oompave the 
Institutes of Menu for remarkable co- 
inciflences ; Jones’s i\Ionu, v. ii. (bJ. 
For the similarity between the Kgyp- 
tian and Jewish law of iincleanness as 
regards animals, Porphyrius de Absti- 
nent., lib. iv., p. 514. Some of the 
.Jewish usages prevail in Siam. La 
Lonb^re, i. 204. 

P During the voyage of Nearchus 
nothing but extreme distress coubl 
prevail on the Creeks to eat camel’s 
flesh : Vincent, i. p. 272. The Arabs 
eat the young camel : Pu'iscH’s Nat. 
Hist, of Aleppo. Mcidan, Prov. 
Arab., SchuUens, p. 138. 

*1 Mohammedans, it is well known, 
inherit the Jewish aversion for swine, 
Tliey are eaten in India and China. 
Swine's flesh was eaten in Greece; 
VOL. I. 


bacon was the common food in Romo, 
On the aversion of the Kgyptians to 
swine, Ilcrod. ii. 47 ; -/Elian, Hist. 

I Auim., X. 10; xvi. 37. Aillian says 
I that there were no swine and that 
tliey were not eaten in India, xii. 37. 

De Pauw endeavours to show that 
the Egyptian dietetics were especially 
intended to counteract the leprosy, ii. 
p. 109 and 150. 

The Turks, according to Russell, 
will not eat the hare ; the Arabs Jo. 
The word ti'anslated coney ” is jiro- 
bably the Jerboa. It is not eaten by 
the Arabs, according to Russell and 
Hass-'lquist. 

** “ When w’o asked hem if they were 
aocustomed to eat live flesh, they (the 
Bokhara) denide it, but spoke with 
pleasure of the luxury of opening Lhe 

N 
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may have been interdicted not merely as unwholesome, 
but as promoting that ferocity of manners which it was 
the first object of the lawgiver to discourage. Beasts 
which died of themselves, or torn by other beasts, were 
not to be eaten.® 

Cleanliness, equally important to health with whole- 
some dict,^ was maintained by the injunction of frequent 
ablutions, particularly after touching a dead body, or 
anything which might possibly be putrid; by regula- 
tions concerning female disorders, and the intercourse 
between the sexes ; provisions which seem minute and 
indelicate to modern ideas, but \vere doubtless intended 
to correct unseemly or unhealthful practices, cither of 
the Hebrew people or of neighbouring tribes. The 
leprosy Avas tlie dreadful scourge whicli excited the 
greatest a])preliension. The nature of tliis loathsome 
disease is sufficiently indicated by the expressive descrip- 
tion — a leper as tvJiite as syiotv. In its worst stage the 
whole flesh rotted, the extremities dropped off, till at last 
mortification ensued, and put an end to the sufferings of 


reins of a dromedaiy or a sheep, and 
drinking the wanii blood.” Hamilton, 
Algyptiaca, p. 28. 

Levit. xviii. Id, The blood of 
the sacrifices was especially forbidden, 
being sanctified as the means of atone- 
ment; with the Hebrews it was Uie 
seat of life. 

■ Levit. xxii, 8. The flesh of an ani- 
mal killed by another is prohibite<l. 
Phocylides, 136 ; by Pythagoras, Diog. 
T.aert., viii. 33. The Koran, Sura v. 
4. According to Xiebuhr the prohi- 
bition is still observed in Arabia, 

* Compare me regulations for per- 
sonal cleanliness in the Vishnu Parana, 


p. 301 . Among Greek writers Porphyr. 
de Abstin,, iv. 7 : koL rov avrhy 
KuOapeveiy airS re K-fiSovs, ttal 
\4xovSf Kal fxidarfxaros iravrhsy 
Kal oWxco-^at fipwreoy 0yr}(r€iS'iuy 
re Kpewy, Kal rpiyKSiv, Kal /ueAa- 
yovpwy Kal wwy Kal r(py a>or6K(A}y 
C^wy, Kal KvajuLuy Kal rS>y &Wwv 
S>y irapaKeKevoyrai 6i Tor TcXfTas 
4y rois lepois iirireKovyres, Hiog. 
Laert., viii. 34. Jt is observable that 
what was the distinction of Pythagoras 
and of the initiate in the Mysteries, 
w.'is enacted by Moses on the whole 
people. 
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the miserable outcast ; for as the disease was highly in- 
fectious, tlie unhappy victim was immediately shunned, 
and looked on with universal abhorrence.'^ The strict 
quarantine established by Moses provided for the security 
of the community, not without merciful regard to the 
sufferer. The inspection of the infected was committed 
to the Levites; the symptoms of the two kinds of 
disorder accurately pointed out ; the period of seclusion 
defined ; while all, if really cured, were certain of re- 
admission into the community, none were re-admitted 
until perfectly cured. Clothes, and even houses which 
might retain the infection, were to be destroyed without 
scruple ; though it docs not seem quite clear whether 
the plague, which lurked in the plaster of houses, was 
the same leprosy which might become contagious, or a 


« Nothing can exceed the notion 
of disgrace attaclied to tlie unfor- 
tunate sufl’ercr. No Arab will sleep 
near a leper, nor eat from the same 
dish with him ; nor will he permit 
his son or daughter to connect them- 
selves with a leprous family. Burck- 
hardt’s Manners of Arabians, p. 54. 

Suicide is never committed by males 
except in cases of leprosy, where in 
other parts of India the leper some,- 
times burns himself alive. Asiatic 
Researches, xvi. 198, 4to, 

For the singularly tender and chari- 
table, yet rigid provisions concerning 
lepers ill the Middle Ages, Milmau^s 
Latin Christianity, 4 SO 

“Moyse a doniid les preuves les 
moins Equivoques de ses connaissanccs 
profondes en niEdeciue dans la partie 
de ses lois qui contient des praceptes 
d’hygiEne et I’indication des caraetbres 


auxquels on peat roconnaitro la Ibprc 
blanche, fort l Epandue parmi les peo- 
ples de Dieu, ainsi que cellcs des 
moyens qu'il faut mettre en usage 
jK)ur le guErir. II appread h dis- 
tingner les taclios qui aimoncent Fiii- 
vasiou prochaine ou Texistence de 
cette Ibpre, de celles qui ne doivent 
inspirer aucun soup^.on. 11 porte 
uii jugement trbs-sain sur la nature 
critique des crodtes, et des Eruptions 
hei’pEtiformes qui s’observent dans 
cette affection, sur la complication de 
la Ibpre blanche invEtEree avec la 
Ibpre ulcErEe, et sur plusieurs autres 
accidens de cette rcdoutable maladie. 
Les modernes out eu quelquefois, 
mais rarenient, occasion de s’assurer 
C(-mbieii tout ce q-fil dit est exact.’* 
i?prengel, Iliatoire de la MEdecfne, 
traduit pai* A L. Jourdan, i. p. 67. 

N 2 
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kind of mildew or worm, which might breed some other 
destructive malady. 

Human life, in all rude and barbarous tribes, is of 
cheap account ; blood is shed on the least provocation ; 
open or secret assassination is a common occun-ence. 
The Hebrew penal law enforced the highest respect for 
the life of man. Murder ranked with high treason, (i.e., 
idolatry, blasphemy,) striking a father, adultery, and 
unnatural lust, as a capital crime : the law demanded 
blood for blood.^ But it transferred the exaction of the 
penalty from private revenge, and committed it to the 
judicial authority. To effect this, it liad to struggle 
with an inveterate though barbarous usage, whicdi still 
prevails among the Arabian tribes. By a point of 
honour, as rigorous as that of modern duelling, the 
nearest of kin is bound to revenge the death of his rela- 
tion : he is his Goel or blood-avenger.^ He makes no 
inquiry : he allows no pause : whether the deceased has 
been slain on provocation, by ac(*ident, or of deliberate 
malice, death can only be atoned by the blood of the 
homicide. To mitigate the evils of an usage too firmly 
established to be rooted out, Moses appointed certain 
cities of refuge, conveniently situated. If the homicide 
could escape to one of these, he was safe till a judicial 
investigation took place. If the crime was deliberate 

* Kxodus XAI. 12; Levil. xxiv. 17, #rac /mei/ ns « fcaoriyio/Toto i^oVoto 

21 22 lloiy'rjk', v! oy naiSb^ eSe'^aro Teffyticurof. 

Selden interpreted Levit. xix. 1G, Compare I*l;ito do Le^. ix. ; Demos- 
“ Thou shall not stand against the hlood then, contr. Aristog. ; Pausauias, v. 1 1 , 
of thy neighbour/* Non stabis otiosus. viii. 34 ; Pollux, viii. 

Rosenmuller rightly, and in connexion Pallas : The Circassians. The Ko- 
with the former clause, “ 7'hou shalt ran, Sura xvii. 35. Burckliardt, Man- 
not stand up rs false witness against ners and Customs, p. 86, In the island 
thy neighbour.’' Rosen inUllcr in loco, of Sardinia this custom still prevails in 

T The (icrl in Homer, and redemp- all its force. Compare Tyndale’s Tra- 
tion from the Goel, ix. 628, vels, and Gregorovius, 
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murder, he was surrendered to the Goel ; if justifiable 
or accidental homicide, he was bound to reside within 
the sanctuary for a certain period : should he leave it 
and expose liimself to the revenge of his pursuers, he 
did so at his own peril, and might be put to death.* 
In case of strife, what was called the law of retali- 
ation was enacted, life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. There was 
especial provision for injury to a woman with child.® 
Where a murder was committed, of which the perpe- 
trator was undetected, the nearest city was commanded 
to make an offering of atonement. With the same 
jealous regard for human life, a strict police regulation 
enacted that the terrace on the top of every house should 
have a parapet.^ In one case inexcusalde carelessness, 
which caused death, was capitally punished. If an ox 
gored a man so that he died, the beast was put to death 
if the owner had been warned, he also suftered the same 
penalty ; but in this case his life might be redeemed at 
a certain price. In other cases, as was said, personal injury 
was punished by strict retaliation, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” The Jews however assert that, 
from the earliest period, these penalties were commuted 
for a pecuniary mulct, according to a regular scale. 

While the law was thus rigorous with regard to human 
life, against the crime of theft it was remarkably lenient. 
The midnight burglar migJit be killed in the act.^ Man- 


* Numbers xxxv. 19. 

• Exoil. xxi. 22 et ; Levit. 
xxiv. 19; Deut. xix, 21. 

^ Deut. xxii. 8. 

® ^ai/ 5* &pa wo^vyioy (^<aov 
ri tl>ou€va’Tj rij/a, irK^v r&v 
3 <r a iv kyS> VI rwv 3 ri o <r 
ri0€jLi(V(ov ri &6AetJoj/Ta 


roiovTov B pdcrrj y iTre^irojcrav 
ixev 01 ‘irpo(r'f}KovT€s t6v <p 6 vou ra> 
KTilvavTi, Plato do Leg., ix, ]>. 44, 
edit. Bipont. 

The exception is remarkable, and 
Greek. 

d E.xod, xxii. 2. 
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stealing, as the kidnapped person could only be sold to 
foreigners, inflicted political death, and was therefore a 
capital olfenco ; ® but the ordinary punishment of theft 
was restitution. Here personal slavery was a direct ad- 
vantage, as it empowered the law to exact the proper 
punishment without touching the life. No man was so 
poor that he could not make restitution ; because the 
labour of a slave being of higher value than his main- 
tenance, his person could bo sold either to satisfy a 
creditor, or to make compensation for a theft 

The law of property may be most conveniently stated 
after the final settlement of the country. 

In all the foregoing statutes we see the legislator 
constantly, yet discreetly, mitigating the savage usages 
of a barbarous people. There are some minor provi- 
sions to which it is difficult to assign any object, ex- 
cept that of softening the ferocity of manners, and 
promoting gentleness and Immanity; kindness to do- 
mestic animals — the prohibition to employ beasts of 
unequal strength, the ox and the ass, on the same labour 
(unless this is to be classed with those singular statutes 
of which we have no very satisfactory explanation, 
which forbade wearing garments of mixed materials, or 
sowing mixed seeds) — the prohibition to seethe a kid in 
its mother’s milk (though this likewise is supposed by 
Spencer to be aimed at a religious usage) — or to take 
the young of birds and the dam together/ I’o wards 
all their fellow-creatures the same kindly conduct was 
enjoined on the Hebrew people, both by general pre- 
cept and by particular statute. The mildness of their 
slave-law has been often contrasted, to their advantage, 

® Exfxl. xxi. iG ; Deut. xxiv. 7. j remarkablo. 

f Ex(>(J. «iii. 19 ; xxxiv. 26 : Deut. I See also Cudworth on the Lord’s 
xiv, 21. The iteration of this law is 1 Supper. ^ 
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with that of those ancient nations which made the 
loudest boast of their freedom and civilization. The 
provisions for the poor were equally gentle and con- 
siderate ; the gleanings of every harvest field were left 
to the fatherless and widow ; the owner might not go 
over it a second time ; the home of the poor man was 
sacred ; his garment, if pledged, was to be restored at 
nightfall. Even towards the stranger oppression was 
forbidden ; if indigent, he shared in all the privileges 
reserved for the native poor. 

The general war-law, considering the age, was not 
deficient in lenity. War was to be declared in form. 
The inliabitants of a city which made resistance, 
might be put to the sword, that is, the males ; but only 
after it had been summoned to surrender. Fruit-trees 
were not to be destroyed during a siege.® The conduct 
towards female cajitives deserves particular notice. The 
beautiful slave might not be hurried, as was tlie case 
during those ages falsely called heroic, in the agony of 
sorrow, perhaps reeking with the blood of her murdered 
relatives, to the bed of the conqueror. Slie Avas allowed 
a month for decent sorrow : if, after that, she became 
the wife of her master, lie might not capriciously 
abandon her, and sell her to another ; she might claim 
her freedom as the price of her humiliation. 

To the generally humane character of the Mosaic 
legislation there appears one great exception, the san- 
guinary and rolentles:? warfare enjoined against the 
seven Canaanitisli nations. Towards them mercy was a 
crime — extermination a duty. It is indeed probable, 


» Jn the Indinn laws, says Vinceni, dared sacred and inviolate. Commerce 
the produce of the field, the works of of Ancients. He quotes Strabo, xv. ; 
the artisan, the city without walls, Diod. Sic., ii. 1 ; raolini, 227. 
and the defenceless village, were de- 
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that this war-law, cruel as it seems, was not in the least 
more barbarous than that of the surrounding nations, 
more particularly of the Canaanites themselves. In this 
the Hebrews were only not superior to their age. 
Many incidents in the Jewish history show the horrid 
atrocities of warfare in Palestine. The mutilation of 
distinguished captives, and the torture of prisoners in 
cold blood, were the usual consequences of victory. 
Adonibezek, one of the native kings, acknowledges that 
seventy kings, with their thumbs and toes cut otf, had 
gathered their meat under his table. The invasion and 
conquest once determined, no alternative remained but 
to extirpate or be extirpated. The dangers and evils to 
which tlie Hebrew tribes Avere subsequently exposed by 
the weakness or humanity which induced them to sus- 
pend their work of extermination, before it had been 
fully completed, clearly show the political wisdom by 
Avliich those measiues were dictated : cruel as they were, 
the war once commenced, they were inevitable. The right 
of the Jews to invade and take possession of Palestine 
depended solely on their divine commission, and their 
grant from the Sovereign Lord of heaveii and earth ; 
for any other right — deduced from the possession of the 
patriarchs, who never were owners of more than the 
sepulchres they purchased ; and, if they bad any better 
title, had forfeited it by the abeyance of many centuries 
— is untenable and preposterous. Almiglity Pj*ovidcnce 
determined to extirpate a race of bloody, licentious, and 
barbarous idolaters, and replace them by a people of 
milder manners and j^urer religion. Instead of the 
earthquake, the famine, or the pestilence, the ferocious 
valour of this yet uncivilized people was allowed free 
scope. The war, in Avhich the Hebrew tribes Avere em- 
barked, was stripped of none of its customary horrors 
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and atrocities ; nor was it till these savage and unre- 
lenting passions had fulfilled their task, that the 
influence of their milder institutions was to soften 
and humanize the national character. Such was the 
scheme, which, if not, as we assert, really authorized by 
the Supreme Being, must have been created within 
the daring and comprehensive mind of the Hebrew 
legislator. He undertook to lead a people through a 
long and dreadful career of bloodshed and massacre. 
The conquest once achieved, they were to settle down 
into a luition of peaceful husbandmen, under a mild and 
equal constitution. Up to a certain point they were to 
bo trained in the worst possible discipline for peaceful 
citizens ; to encourage every disposition opposite to those 
inculcated by the general sj)irit of the law. Their am- 
bition was inflamed ; military habits formed ; the love 
of restless enterprise fostered ; the habit of subsisting 
upon })1 under encouraged. The people who were to be 
merciful to the meanest boast, were to mutilate the 
noblest animal, the horse, wherever they met it : those 
who wore not to exercise any uppressioji whatever to- 
wards a stranger of another race, an Edomite, or even 
towards their ancient enemy — an Egyptian ; on the 
capture of a Caiiaanitish city, were to put man, woman, 
and child to the sword. Their enemies were designated ; 
appointed limits fixed to their conquests : beyond a cer- 
tain boundary the ambitious invasion, which before was 
a virtue, became a crime. The whole victorious nation 
was suddenly to pause in its career. Thus far they were 
to be like hordes of Tartars, Scythians, or Huns, burst- 
ing irresistibly from their deserts, and sweeping away 
every vestige of human life : at a given point their arms 
were to fall from their hands ; the thirst of conquest 
subside ; and a great unambitious agricultural republic 
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— with a simple religion, an equal administration of jus- 
tice, a thriving and industrious population, brotherly 
harmony and mutual goodwill between all ranks ; do- 
mestic virtues, purity of morals, gentleness of manners 
— was to arise in the midst of the desolation their arms 
had made ; and under the very roofs — in tlie vineyards 
and corn-fields — which they had obtained by merciless 
violence. 

The sanction on which the Hebrew law was founded^ 
is, if possible, more extraordinary. The lawgiver — 
educated in Egypt, where the immortality of the soul, 
under some form, most likely that of the metem- 
psychosis, or transmigration of the soul, entered into the 
popular belief — nevertheless maintained a profound 
silence on that fundamental article, if not of political, 
at least of religious legislation — rewards and punish- 
ments in another life.^ He substituted temporal chas- 


** On this opinion, held by War- 
burton, hut held by Warburton in 
that paradoxical form in which his 
vigorous gladiatorial mind delighted, I 
find myself to have anticipated the 
conclusion at which Ewald had ar- 
rived. The thought of another life 
was obscured, and, as it were, super- 
seded, by the belief in direct provi- 
dential government in the present. 
“ Denn jenes reine Vertrauen anf 
Jahve, Tind diese Hoifnung statiger 
Erlosung geniigte dem menschlichcn 
Oeiste, und so einzig fuhlte er sich 
vor dern gottlichen Geiste, und dessen 
Leitung verschwindend, dass er sogar 
auf die H'^fTnuii'^- seiner eigenen einzel- 
nen Fojtdajoi kein Gewicht legt, und 
nur filr das irdische Leben lange 
Dauer und Wohlergchen wiinscht. So 


zeigen es sogar die 10 Gebote; und 
alle gottlichen Verheissungen oder 
Drohungen welche in Eeben der alte 
Religion laut wenlen, beziehen sich 
stets nur auf diese Erde und das jetzige 
Leben.” I fully concur with Ewald 
that the general and intuitive pre- 
sentiment of another life lingered, 
though latent in the Jewish mind, 
tx> he reawakened at a later time, that 
of the Prophets. Ewald, ii. p. 121, 
1st Edition. 

The Rabbi nists were so perplexed to 
find the resurrection in the Law, that 
they citotl Deut. xxxi, IG : ‘Mlehold, 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers ; and 
the people shall rise up.” There they 
stopped short of the unfieewly conclu- 
sion. — Tract. Sanhedrin, ii. They 
also quoted Deut. i. 8, — Compare Beer, 
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tisements and temporal blessings. On tlie violation of 
the constitution, followed inevitably blighted harvests, 
famine, pestilence, barrenness among their women, 
defeat, captivity ; on its maintenance, abundance, health, 
fruitfulness, victory, independence. How wonderfully 
the event verified the prediction of the inspired legis- 
lator — how invariably apostasy led to adversity — repent- 
ance and reformation to prosperity — will abundantly 
appear during the course of the following liistory. 


Gcschichte der Jmlon, i. 116; on the 
Egyptian transmigration, Herod, ii. 
123 ; Diodor. ; Hcei en, Ideen ^Egyp- 
ten, i. 192. Heoren wrote thus: Jeh 
glaube mich dadurch bcrechtigt an- 
nehnien zn durfen das die Lehre \on 
der Seelonwanderung nur ein philo- 
sophem der Priester, keineswegs aber 
Volksroligion war.’’ The recent dis- 
co veiies in Egyptian lore, especially 


the remarkable ‘ Todtenbuch ’ pub- 
lished by Lepsius, seem to show that 
the notions of another life were far 
more profoundly incorporated with 
the popular Egyptian mind, Ewald 
writes that it was so much so that 
“die man ebenso riehtig die Religion 
des To<Ies, als den Jahrenthum die des 
Lebens nennen kann.” P. 124, 
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THE INVASION. 

Advance to tlie Holy Land — Repulse — Residence in the Desert — 
Second Advance — Conquests to the East of the Jordan — Death 
an4 Character of Moses. 

At length the twelve tribes broke up their cm^ampment 
in the elevated region about Mount Sinai." A year 
and a month had elapsed since their departure from 
Egypt. The nation assumed the appearance of a regu- 
lar army; military order and discipline were estab- 
lislied ; each tribe marclied in succession under its owm 
leaders, with its banner displayed, and took up its 
position in the appointed quarter of the camp. When 
the silver trumpets sounded, the tribe of Judah, muster- 
ing 74,G00 fighting men, defiled forward from the east 
side of the camp, and led the van, followed by Issachar, 
wdth 51,400, and Zebulun, 57,400. Then came a division 
of the tribe of Levi, the descendants of Gersliom and 
Merari, bearing the tabernacle, which was carefxilly 
taken down, and, thus moving after the advanced 
guard, might bo set up, ready for the reception of the 
ark. Then Eeuben, numbering 40,500, Simeon 59,300, 
Gad 45,650, broke up, and advanced from the southern 
part of the encampment. The second division of the 
Levites, the family of Kohath, next took their station, 
bearing the sanctuary and the ark, and all the sacred 


• Numbers x. 
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vessels, with the most religious care, lest any hands hut 
those of Aaron and his assistants should touch a single 
part. All the males of the house of Levi amounted 
only to 22,000. Ephraim 40,500, Manasseh 32,200, 
Benjamin 35,400, defiled, and formed the western wing 
of the encampment : Dan 02,700, Asher 41,500, Nap- 
thali 53,400, brought up the rear. The whole number 
of fighting men was 003,550.^ This formidable army 


^ Of the difficulties and discrepan- 
cies which occur in the sacred writings 
of the Hebrews, perhaps two-thirds 
are found in pas.sag(?s which contain 
nunibei-s. Of the primitive Hebrew 
system of notation wo arc most likely 
ignorant ; but the manner in which 
the numbers are denoted in the pre- 
sent copies of tlic sacred books, is re- 
markably liable to error and misappre- 
hoiision. (See dissertation in the last 
(‘dition of (^ilmor.) It is by no means 
easy to reconcile the enormous num- 
bers, contained in the census, with the 
language of other passages in the 
Scriptures, particularly tliat of the 
seven til chapter of Deuteronomy. The 
nation which could arm 600,000 fight- 
ing men is described as “ the fewest of 
all people,’*. as inferior in numbers, it 
should seem, to eacdi of the seven 
“ greater and mightier nations ” which 
then inhabited Canaan, And it is re- 
markable, that while there has been 
much controversy, whether the whole 
area of Palestine could contain the 
Hebrew settlers, the seven nations are 
“ to be put out by little and little, lest 
the beasts of the field increase upon” 
the new occupants. The uarrative of 
the campaign, in the book of Joshua, 
is equally inconsistent with these im- 
mense numbers j c. g. — the defiling of 


the whole army of 600,000 men, 
seven times in one day, round the 
walls of Jericho; the panic of the 
whole host at the repulse of 3000 
men before Ai. The general impres- 
sion from this book is, that it describes 
the invasion of nations, at once more 
warlike and numerous, by a smaller 
force, which, without reliance on di- 
vine succour, could not have achieved 
the conquest; rather than the irrup- 
tion of an host, like that of Attila or 
Zengis, which might have borne down, 
all opposition by the mere weight of 
numerical force. I have not, how- 
ever, thought fit to depart from the 
numbers as they stand in the sacred 
writings ; though, if wc might suppose 
that a cypher has been added in the 
total sum, and throughout the several 
particulars; or if we might include 
men, women, and children under the 
6U0,000, the history would gain, in 
iny opinion, both in clearness and con- 
sistency. It may be added, that the 
number of the first-born (Numb. iii. 
4-3) is quite out of proportion to that 
of the adult males. 

The more I study tliis question, the 
more strongly am 1 convinced that 
gi'eat ahatomeut is absolutely necessary 
in the numbers of the Israelites, not 
merely for historic credibility, but to 
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set forward singing, •* Rise up, 0 Lord, and let thine 
enemies he scattered ; ” and thus — already furnished with 


maintain the consistency and vemcity 
of the sacred records. I am not 
ignorant or forgetful of the passage in 
Exodus i. 7, in which Pharaoli is re- 
presented as declaring the Israelites 
** more and mightier *’ thiui they. If 
however these words, spoken in the 
secret council of Pliaraoh, are to be 
taken to the letter, they cannot be 
regarded but as the expi ession of fear 
and jealousy at the growth of so for- 
midable and dangerous a people within 
his realm ; for to press the sentence to 
its literal meaning would be to suppose 
the inhabitants of the narrow district 
of Goshen more numerous than those 
of the whole valley of the Nile, and 
all its vast and populous cities — than 
a nation which in all probability had 
a short time before conquered large 
parts of Africa and Asia. I am aware 
too that the modern critical school 
.iccept these numbers without hesita- 
tion — Ewald, I think, the two millions 
and a half, Bunsen at lejist two mil- 
lions, Bunsen has even calculated 
the time which it would take for such 
a host, marching in so many files, and 
so many men in each file, to cross the 
Ked Sea (of course the shorter passage). 
With due respect to these most learne«i 
scholars, I cxinnot think them very 
high authorities for moving large 
bodies of men. I should like to have 
put the plain abstract question to 
Napoleon or the Duke of Wellington. 
Bern ember that there is no word of 
miraculous Interposition, If Biblical 
interpreters a e re.soived to adhere to 
the text, and throw themselves on the 
vague assertion that nothin^ is im- 


possible with God, there is an end of 
the question ; but to those who 
would reconcile the main facts of the 
Jewish annals with historic credibi- 
lity, according to the ordinary rules of 
human reason, I venture to suggest 
some further investigation. Conceive 
two millions and a half of people (the 
population of London and its suburbs), 
some assembled from various parts of 
Egypt, suddenly called on to migrate, 
including the aged, the infirm, the 
sick, women and eliildren ; not to 
migrate in slow, deliberate order, but 
in the utmost haste, with an armed 
enemy, mounted on chariots, in pui- 
suit ; with no previous organization or 
discipline except perhaps some loose 
habits of obedience to elders or heads 
of families and tribes ; laden too with 
the spoils of the Egyptiai>s (for their 
baggage, to judge from the materials 
of all kinds required and actually used 
in buihling the tabernacle, and for the 
public ceremonial in the wilderness, if 
it accompanied them, must have been 
no slight incumbrance) — at all events 
with their Hocks and herds, if not suf- 
ficient for their maintenance, certainly 
embarrassing and retarding their move 
merits — and all this mass of human 
beings oi all ages ainl both sexes, anti 
beasts with their burthens, in the dis- 
order of a flight, with the enemy in 
their rear, till the Ked .Sea was jwssed, 
and in the Desert moving at the 
regular pace of a caravan, about 15 
miles a day ; and 600,000 lighting 
men (how armed we are not told), 
an army one-third larger, exclusive of 
the contingents, than Uiat with wnich 
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their code of laws, irresistible both in their numbers 
and the promised assistance of their God — tliey marched 
onward to take possession of the fruitful land, which 
had been promised as a reward of their toils. The 
cloud still led the way ; but their prudent leader like- 
wise secured the assistance of Hobab,° his brother-in- 
law, who, at the head of his clan, had been accustomed 
to traverse the desert, knew intimately the bearings of 
the country, the usual resting-places, the water-springs, 
and tlic character and habits of the wandering tribes. 

Their march was not uninterrupted by adventures.** 
At Taberali a tire broke out, which raged with great 
fury among the dry and combustible materials of which 
their tents were made. The people trembled before 
the manifest anger of the Lord : the destructive flames 
ceased at the prayer of Moses.® Not long after (at a 
p»laco subsequently called Kibroth Hattaavah), discon- 
tent and mutiny began to spread in the camp. The 
manna, on which they had long fed, began to pall upon 
the taste. With something of that feeling which re- 
minds us of sailors who have been long at sea, they 


Napoleon invaded Russia ; laigcr pro- 
bably than those of Attila, Zeugis, 
or Timour, in their first military en- 
terprise, are checked and only secured 
from rout through })ievaiiing prayer 
to (iod, by one nedoiiiii tribe, the 
Ainalekites, and are so iVightoncd by 
the report of the spies as not to dare 
to cross the border. 

If the passage in Exodus is to be 
taken literally, that the Israelites were 
more numerous than the Egyptians, so 
must that in Deuteronomy, that each of j 
the seven nations in Canaan was more ' 
numerous than the Israelites. Pales- 


tine, in that case, will have had a 
population of at least twenty millions, 
Egypt of about two millions. 

Tiiere is another singular discre- 
pancy to be noteti : the first-bo! n were 
only 22,27:5 ; the adult males 603,550. 
How many males does this give to a 
family? See Roscnmiiller’s note on 
Numbers iii. 43. 

® Numbers x. 29-32. ** Forasmuch 
as thou k no west how we ai'e to encamp 
in the wilderness, ;tiid thou mayesi be 
to us instead of eyes,** 

^ Numbers xi. 1, 3. 

« Nrmb- 2 i*s xi. 4, 31, 34. 
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began to remember the flesh, the fish, and particularly 
the juicy and cooling fruits and vegetables which 
abounded in Egypt, a species of lotus, a favourite food 
among the lower orders, and the water-melon, the great 
luxury of southern climates. The discontents rose so 
high that, to strengthen the authority of the leader, a 
permanent council of seventy elders was appointed : 
the model, and, as the Jews asseii:, the origin of their 
famous Sanhedrin. Still Moses doubted whether it 
might not be necessary to satisfy the mutinous spirits 
by slaying all the flocks and herds, wliich had hitlierto 
been religiously reserved for sacrifices. By divine com- 
mand he promised an immediate supply of food ; but at 
the same time warned them of the fatal consequences 
which would attend the gratification of their appetites. 
Quails again fell in groat abundance around the camp ; 
but immediately on this change of diet, or oven before, 
if wo are to receive the account to the strict letter, a 
dreadful pestilence broke out.^ It has been suggested, 
that qiniils feed on hellebore, and other poisonous 
plants, and may thus become most pernicious and 
deadly food. The place wns called Kibroth ITattaavah, 
the graves of the greedy after food. During the height 
of this mutiny, the leader received unexpected assistance 
from two of the seventy, Eldad and Medad, who, of 
their own accord, began to prophesy, to speak in the 
name of God, or to testify tlieir niligious zeal by some 
peculiar and entliusiastic language. Far from reprov- 
ing with jealous indignation these intruders on his own 


Compare Bochart, i. 057. “ Cotur- tatioii from Didyraus? in Gooponicis. 
nicibus veneni semen gratissimiis cibns, Kosenmuller, note on Numbers xii. 23. 
quam ob ciUisam eas <lamnavere men- Numbers xii, 26. 
uis.” [’lin. H. N., x. 23. See also quo- 
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spiritual function, the prudent leader commended their 
zeal, and expressed his desire that it might spread 
throughout the nation. 

At their next stage new difficulties arose — jealousy 
and dissension within the family of the lawgiver. 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, who, from the prominent 
jmrt she took in the rejoicings on the shore of the Eed 
Sea, seems to have been the acknowledged head of the 
female community, found, or supposed herself, sup- 
planted in dignity by the Arabian (Etliiopian) wife of 
Moses — wliether Zipporah, or a second wife, is not rpiito 
clear. Aaron espoused her quarrel ; but the authority 
of Moses, and tlio impartiality of the law, were at once 
vindicated. The oflenders were summoned before the 
tabernacle, and rebukcxl by the voice from the cloud. 
The mutinous Miriam was smitten with leprosy. Not- 
vritlistaiiding the intercessory prayer of Moses for her 
pardon (tlio brotherly tenderness of Moses is worthy of 
remark), she is cast, like a common person, out of the 
camp, till she should have completed the legal term of 
purilication. 

At length the nation arrived on the southern frontier 
of the promised land, at a place called Kadesh Barnea. 
Their wanderings arc now drawn to an end, and they 
are to reap the reward of all their toil and suffering, 
the final testimony of the divine favour. Twelve S2)ics, 
o]ie from each tribe, are sent out to make observatioiis 
on the fruitfulness of the land, the character of the 
inhabitants, and the strength of their fortifications. 
Among these, the most distinguished are, Caleb, of the 
tribe of Judah, and 'Joshua, of Ephmim. During 
the forty days of their absence the assembled people 
anxiously await their return; and at length they are 
seen advancing towards the camp, loaded with delicious 

VOL. I. O 
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fruits, for it was now about the time of the vintage. 
In one respect their report is most satisfactory. Canaan 
had undergone great improvement since the time when 
Abraham and Jacob had pastured their flocks in the 
open and unoccupied plains. The vine, the olive, the 
pomegranate, and the fig, were cultivated with great 
success ; and the rich sample which they bear — a bunch 
of grapes, almost as much as two men can carry, 
suspended from a pole, with figs and pomegranates — 
confirms tlieir cheering narrative. But, on the other 
liand, the intelligence, exaggerated by the fears of ten 
out of the twelve spies, overwhelms the whole people 
with terror. These treasures were guarded by fierce 
and w^arlike tribes, not likely to abandon their native 
plains 'without an obstinate and bloody contest. Their 
cities were strongly fortified ; and above all, nearly the 
first enemies they w'ould have to encounter w^ould bo 
men of colossal stature, the descendants of the gigantic 
people celebrated in their early national tiaditions, 
people before whom they would be as grasshoppers. 
The inhabitants of Egypt are in general of small sta- 
ture ; ^ and the same causes wdiich tended to the rapid 
increase of the Jewish people in that country Avero 
unfavourable to their height and vigour. But, worse 
than this, their long slavery had debased their minds : 
the confidence in the divine protection gave W'ay at 
once before their sense of physical inferiority, and the 
total deficiency of moral courage. ‘‘ Bach to Egypt^' is 
the general cry. The brave Joshua and Caleb in vain 
reprove the general pusillanimity; their owm lives are in 
danger ; and, in bitter disappointment, the lawgiver 


« Sec Pettigrew on the Stature of male, when unrolled, does not reach to 
Mummies, p. 167. Tlie tallest more tlum live feet five inches. 
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perceives that a people accustomed to the luxuries of 
a relaxing climate, and inured to slavery from their 
birth, are not the materials from which ho can construct 
a bold, conquering, and independent nation. But his 
great mind is equal even to those dispiriting circum- 
stances ; and, in all the wonderful history of the Jews, 
perhaps nothing is more extraordinary, or more clearly 
evinces his divine inspiration and conlldeiit reliance on 
tlie God in whose name he spoke, than his conduct on 
tliis trying occasion. The decision is instantaneously 
formed ; the plan of immediate conquest at once aban- 
doned ; the peo{)le are commanded, on the authority of 
God, to retreat directly from the borders of the promised 
land. They are neither to return to Egypt, nor assail 
an easier conquest ; but they m o condemned to wander 
for a detinite period of foi-ty years, in the barren and 
dismal regions tlnougli which they had inarched. No 
ho])e is h(dd out that their lives shall be prolonged; 
they are distiiudly assured that not one of them shall 
receive those blessings, on the promise of which they 
had surrendered themselves to tlu^ guidance of IMoses, 
abandoned Egypt, and traversed the wilderness. Even 
IMoscs himself, at the age of eighty, acquiesces in the 
discouraging apprcdiensioii, that he never shall enjoy 
the reward of his honourable and patriotic ambition — 
the ijride and satisfaction of seeing his rcjpublic happily 
established in the land of Canaan. A des])erato access 
of valour, or an impatieu+ desire of beholding once, at 
least, the pleasant land, in vain repressed by their 
leader, brought the Hebrews into collision with tlieir 
enemies. Those who ascended the hill were fiercely 
assailed by the native warriors, and driven back to the 
main body with great loss. All the spies, except the 
faithful tw^o, were cut off by an untimely death, a pesti- 
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lence sent from God. Notliing remained, but in sullen 
resignation to follow their inexorable loader into that 
country in wliicli they were to spend their lives and find 
tlieir graves — the desert. 

Yet, however sigiad this evidence of the authority 
acquired by Moses over the minds of the people, the 
lirst incident during the retreat showed a dangerous 
and n idely-orgaiiized |)lan of rebellion. A forniidablo 
conspiracy was entered into to wrest the siipreine civil 
power from IMoses, and the priesthood fr<un his brotlnn*. 
Korah, a Levite of the race of Kohath, announced 
Jjims(‘lf as tlio competitor of tlio latter: ].)athan, Abiram, 
and On, all descended from Iicuben, rest(Ml their claim 
to pre-eminence on the primogeniture of their ancestor 
— the forfeitiuHi of wliosc.^ title they did not acknowledge : 
two Imndred and fifty of the chieftains engaged in the 
rebellion. Closes contidontly app<‘aled to ( ox I, and rested 
Jiis own claim, and that of his brother, on the issue. Tlio 
earth suddenly opened, and swallowed up the tents of the 
Uenbenito mutineers. Korali and liis alx^ttors were 
striiek dead by tiro trom heaven. The ])eoj>lo, instead 
of being ov(‘raw<'d and confounded by tluisc dreadful 
events, expresscxl their })ity and indignation. The 
plague imnK'diately ])rokeont, hy which 14,700 perished. 
Anotlier miracle left Aaron in undisputed possession of 
the priestly olTico. Twelve rods, one for the prince of 
each tribe, we3ro laid np in the tabernacle : that of 
Aaron alone budded, ajid produced the flowers and 
fruits of a living branch of the almond tree. 

On the Hebrew history, during the period of tliirty- 
eight years passed in the wilderness, there is total silcmco 
Nothing is known, except the names of their stations.*' 

opvessos his regret region have almost invarialAy given 
tliattboold Eobrew local narces in this place to morp modern Arabian ones. 
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Most of these, probably, were in the elevated district 
around Mount Sinai, which is about thirty miles in 
diameter, the most fruitful and habitable part of the 
peninsula. There the tribes would find w^ater, and 
pasture for their flocks and cattle. Their owm labours, 
and traffic wdth the caravans wdiich crossed this region, 
would supply most of their w^ants. In short, their life 
w as tliat of tlie Dedouiiis of the desert.^ 


If this ho the case, I tear that there botweou two versos (chap. xx. 13, 14) 
is not much chance that Mr. Stanley’s j from tlic consequences of the iliscom- 


vcry cautious admission of the possi- 
bility that light may hereafter be 
thrown on the sfations recorded in 
the itinerary of the 3;}i'd chapt‘'r of 
the l)Ook of Numbers will he realiseil : 
“ At present none has been ascertained 
'vitli any likelihood of truth, unless 
we acc('j>t the doubtful identiliftition 
of Ilazerotii with lladej’alu” p. 93. 


fitiire on the first advance to tlie bor- 
ders of l’a!o>fine, to tlie second ail- 
vance towards the t.lose of the 40 
yeai-s. The I3th verse leaves the host 
at Meribah ; in tlie 14th they are pre- 
paring to go through or to skirt the 
kingdom of Etlom. W’hoever divided 
the book into chajders seems not to 
have perceived that an entirely new 


I'he key to the ^^hulc geography is ' series of events begins with verse 14. 
the site of Kadesh. It is quite clear j Compare Ewald, p. 100. 
that in the first advance, the spies on ; 'riiere arc sonic dilTiculties too to he 
thtir return found the Israelites en- j got over in tlie contlii tiiig narrative — 
cainjied at Kadesh ; “ they came unto j conlJicting we must acknowledge it to 


the wilderness of I’araii, to Kndcsh 
(Numhers xiii. 2(5). It is as certain 
that towanls the close of the long 
period, of which tlie sacred narrative 


i he: lor no one has yet fully reconciled 
tin* itiiieiary in Numhers xxxiii. with 
the narrative in the same book, still less 
wi’h that in I leuleroMoiny ; ollierwise 


is silent, they rested on the second j I should be much inclined to l>uii>L*n’s 
advance at Kadesh. ‘‘So ye abode 1 theory, that a great part of the “ forty ” 


in Kadesh many days.” (Dent. i. 4(>.) 
Now were tliere two jilaees r:im''d 
Kadesh — one distinguished as Kadesh 
IV.wuea, the (<tUev the “ ity ” of Ka- 
desh, whicli Mr. Stanley with great 
pj’obability /ixes at IVtra ? W:is there 
a district as AveJl as a city culled 
Kadesh ? 

I'he most ppi’plexing fact in the 
whole narrative is that the book of 


years, the period of obscurity, were 
passed in tlie more fertile region east 
of the Jordan, bordering on ^loab. 

' There seems a distinct allusion to 
conmierce, at least for subsistence, 
wf.’i neigh bon rini” tribes. Of KJom 
it is said, “ Ye si i;i buy meat of them 
for money, that ye in.iy eat; and ye 
shall also buy water of’ t hem for money, 
that y*' may drink. For the Lord thy 


Numbers seems to leap in the interval j rod bath blcssjd thee in all the works 
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At length the curtain which had fallen on the 
history of the Jews at the close of thirty-eight 
years is uplifted again, and we now b€>liold a people 
totally changed in character and mind. Now, when 
the former generation had gradually sunk into the 


of thy hand : he knoweth thy walking 
through this groat wilderness : these 
forty years the Lord thy God hath boon 
with thee ; thou hast lacked nothing/* 
Dent. ii. 0, 7. 

Fo too the laws of sacrifice in Levi- 
ticus, which scorn certainly to Ik* 
contemporaneous and by no means 
prospective or prophetic, imply ahiin- 
dauco of the iincst corn, and tho pro- 
duce of the viuovard and olive grouinl. 

Thei'o was an al.wunl notion, origi- 
nating, I believe, with the Talnuidists, 
but ailoj)tod by soino ( ’hristian writers, 
that the words “ M// raiment 
not old upon thee** were to be taken 
literally — that for fody years the 
clothes they wore neither decavrd nor 
were torn by accident ; that tlieir 
clothes grew like their skin along with 
their bodies, and fitted them when 
they were men. As one gcrieration 
perished in the wil'lerness, these same 
clothes must have dcsc»;nde.l to their 
children, and “grown with their 
growth.** This is one of the extreme 
instances of thatdefejniiuatioi) to inter- 
pret the figurative Oriental language 
of the Hebrews with the preci>ion of a 
modern Act of Parliament. 

Where did Jerome the strange 
iuhlition to these wonders, that neither 
the nails nor the Lair of the I ;raclitcs 
grr-w during these forty years ?—“ Sci- 
ent» s Ifiiaeliticum populum per <piad- 
ragiata afim^s ne ; unguium nec capil- 
b-rum iucrementa aen^isse/* 


Dr. Jortin, after animadverting on 
the absurdity of the Kabl>inical notion, 
proceeds with his usual good sense. 
Others explain it thus ; — “ The good 
providence of God took cai'e that the 
Isr;u'lites in the vvildoi ncss never wanted 
raiment. They were supplied partly 
by the tloeks and the materials which 
j they brought out of Egypt, and partly 
by the Arabs, Ishmaclitcs, an<l ncigli- 
bouring pc«>plo ; so that they had 
change ot‘ api>an*l when they stoo<l in 
need of it, and were not obliged to go 
barefoot, ragged, and half naked thv 
want of cbithes. G<.d so ordered tlic 
I course of things, that they ol)taincd 
I whatsoever was needful by natural 
means, or, if they failed, by a miracu- 
!<»us interpoitiou.” 

These sjuitf iicos stoml in tho earlier 
editions; — “ An opinion, advanced by 
I’us*.*hius, has l.H*< a recently r<;vivcd — 
that, <hiring tliis time, the great Egyp- 
tian compicror Ses^'stvis mounted tho 
throne,aMd cxteiule l his victorious arms 
over a con.siderablo j>art of the world, 
.should iuture diseovt-rirs in tho hicio- 
glvphical lilerature of Egypt throw 
light on this subject, it would be a 
remarkahlc fact, that the Israelites 
should have escaped, in the uiuissail- 
ahle desert, the conquering and aveng 
ing j>o\ver of their Ibrmer masters.” 
This notion is clearly untenable: tlic 
Jews may possibly have escaped in 
tin; desert the coiKpiests of the later 
Iv^imoseids, certainly not of the earlier. 
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grave, ancf a new race had sprung up, trained to 
the bold and liardy habits of the wandering Arab — 
when the free air of the desert had invigorated tlieir 
frames, and tlic (tanker of slavery had worn out of 
tlieir minds — while tliey retained much of the arts and 
knowledge acquired in Egypt — the Hebrew nation sud- 
denly appeared again at Kadesh ; the same point on 
the southern frontier of l^alestine, from which they had 
retreated. At this place ]\Iiriani died, and was buried with 
great honour. Tlie whole camp w'as distressed from want 
ot -water, and was again miraculously supplied. Here, 
likewise, JMoses hiins(df betrayed his mistrust in the 
divine assistance ; and the final sentence was issued, 
tliat he should not lead the nation into the possession of 
the promised land. IMany formidable difficulties opposed 
tlieir penetrating into Canaan on this frontier. The 
country was mountainous; the hills crowned with strong 
foj-ts, wliicli, like Jerusalem, then Johns, long defied 
tlu}ir arms. Jerusalem was not finally subdued till the 
reign of David. It was not the most fruitful or inviting 
district of the land; part of it was the wild region 
where David afterwards maintained himself with his 
freebooting companions, when persecuted by Saul, The 
gigantic clan about Hebron would be almost the first to 
oppose them ; and the Philistines Avho occupied the 
coast, the most wnrlike of the tribes, might fidl cm their 
rear. Tliey determine therefore to make a ciremit; 
to pass round the Dead Sea, and crossing the Jordan, 
proccied at ouv.e into the heart of the richest and 
least defensible paH of the land. To cfiect this march 
they must cross tlio deep valley w^hich, under the name 
of El Ghor and El Araba, extends from the foot of the 
D("ad Sea to the gulf of Elath. On the eastern side of 
this valley rises a lofty and precipitous ridge. Mount 
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Seir, still called Djebal Sliera, traversed^ by a few 
narrow defiles ; one only, called El Glioeyi’, passable 
by a large army. Tliis ridge was occupied by the 
Edomites; and Moses sends to demand free passage 
tlirough the country, under a strict promise to keeji the 
high way (the Glioeyr), and commit no ravage or act of 
hostility. While this negotiation was j^ending, one of 
the Canaanitish cliieftains, the king of Arad, made a 
bold and sudden attack on their out-posts.-* lie was 
repul setl, pursued into his own country, and some of liis 
towns taken. Ihit this advanhige did not tenijit them 
to alter their plan ; and when the Edoirdtt's nut merely 
refused, but appeared in great force to oppose their 
jmssage, no alternative remained, unless to march soutli- 
ward along the valh^y of El Araba, and turn the ridge 
where it is very low, (dose to the bramdi id‘ th(3 lied 
»Sea. IJefbre they coinnKmced this march, Aaron died, 
and was buried on Blount Hor. Ilis place of burial is 
still pointed out by the natives, with every appearance 
of truth. Josephus fixes the j)osition of i\Iount llor a 
short distance to the west of I’etra, the ca])ital ol‘ the 
Nabatlucan Arabs, ddie ruins of this city were dis- 
covered by Ihirckhardt, and have since b<;('n visited 
by many travelku-s ; and exacdly in the position pointed 
out by the Jewish historian, is shown the burying-ydaco 
ofAnron.*^ IMarching along the valhiy, due south, the 

i RoLir.son (ii. 472) (kiscrihes a hill Ka ksh, tho f ity, tin* Holy City Tsuch 
ciilkl 'It'll Arati. This marks, no is the meaning of Katlesh), at IVtra, 
doubt, the site of the ancient city of whhrh may l»avo been an ancient 
Arad. santtnary of the dwellers in the 

** The march wa't frt>m Kadevh to Desert, 

Mount ff< r. If, as there seems no Petra, when this book was written, 
reason to «loubt, the place of Aaron’s was known only from Ihirckhardt, 
burial is rightly fixed by tmdiiion, Mr. and Irby and Mangles’ Tour. It is 
Stanley can hardly be- wrong in fixing now almost as well known as any city 
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Israelites arrived at a district dreadfully infested by 
serpents, “sent among them,” in the language of the 
sacred volume, “as a punishment for their renewed 
murmurs.” An adjacent region, visited by Burckliaixlt, 
is still dangerous on this account.^ Moses caused a ser- 
pent of brass to be made : by stedfastly gazing on this 
mysterious emblem, whoever had been bitten, was mira- 
culously restored to health. 

From tlie end of the ridge, near the gulf of Elath, 
their march turned noi-thward. The Edomites, taken 
in flank on the open side of their country, offered no 
rcsistant^e, and the army advanced to the bordt}rs of the 
territory of the IMoabites. This tribe had been w eakened 
by an niisuccessful wxar against the Amorites, their north- 
ern inn’ghbours, who had pushed their own frontier 
to the I'ivor Arnon. The Israelites passed without o])po- 
sition along the district of Moab, till they reached that 
stream, now called the jModJeb, which flows in a deep 
bed, with steep and barren banks. Before they vio- 
lat(^d the territory of the Amorites, they sent a peaceful 
message to Sihon, their king, recpiesling free passage 
on the same terms offered to the Edomites. The an- 
swer was warlike: a bloody battle took place, which 
decided the lat(‘ of the Anioritish kingdom ; and the 
victorious Israelites advanced to the brook J abbok, 
which divided the Amorites from the Ammonites, w’ho 
lay to the eastward, and Bashan which extended along 
the banks of the Jordan, and the lake of Gennesareth. 
Og, the c’hieftaii' of the latter district, Avas of a gigantic 
stature, llis iron bedstead, or the iron framework of 


ill the Efist, See Stanley and authors is confirmed by Schubert, Reise von 
referred to. Aka' ah nach den ilor, ii. 406. 

* Burckhardt, Travels, p. 499, This \ 
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the divan on which he used to recline, was nine feet 
long But the terror of these formidable antagonists 
had now passed. Og was defeated; his cities were 
taken ; Argob, his capital, fell : and thus two decisive 
battles made the Israelites masters of the whole eastern 
bank of the Jordan, and of the lake of Gcnnesareth. 
Still the promised land remained unattempted ; and tlio 
conquerors drew near the river, at no great distance 
above its influx into the Dead Sea, in a level district, 
belonging to the Sloabites, nearly opposite to Jericho. 

Tlie jMoabites hitherto had made no resistanot‘. 
They had hopes, it should seem, of succour from the 
Israelites against their hostile neighbours, the Anio- 
rites. Now, in the utmost apprehension, tliey sent to 
entreat succour from their more powerful neighbours, 
the tribes of Slidian, w'ho were seattercHl mWliHer- 
ent parts of northern Arabia, but lay in tlio greatest 
strength to the south-east of J\[oab, beyond the line on 
which the Israelites had advanced. Their messengers 
recounted the fearful numbers of the invatlers in lan- 
guage singularly expressive to a ])eoplo of herdsmen, 
Theij shall lick tip all that is round about tis, as the ojo 
liclceth np the grass. But they looked i‘or more (‘Ifective 
succour tlian the armed squadrons of ]\Iidian. The marcJi 
of the Israelites had ratlicr the appearan(‘e of a reli- 
gious procession tlian of a w'urlike invasion. In the 
centre of the camp, instead of the 6um])tuous {)avilion of 
their Emir or king, arose the consecrated temt of their 
God. Their leader openly avowed a sa(*red and inspired 
character. Their battle-cry denounced their adversaries 
#as the enemies of their God, who was to arise and 


O' '^he cubit he^e is not ilie soeved cubit, ouc ft-ot nine inches long, but 
thv uat<i:al cubit. 
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scatter them. Would the gods of Moab and Midian, 
who seem to have been closely connected in their reli- 
gious belief, interfere in their behalf? Could not some 
favourite of heaven be found who might balance the for- 
tunes of tlio Hebrew chieftain, and rescue the natives 
from their otlierwise inevitable servitude ? There lived 
near tlio river Euphrates a religious man, whose reputa- 
tion for sanctity extended through all the tribes between 
that river and the J ordan. The imprecations of Balaam 
might arrest that tide of victory, which the prayers and 
sacrifices of Ptoses had obtained for his jieople ; the dis- 
lieartened warriors undtu* the influence of their own 
projfliet, would take coui-age to encounter again tlie 
liei’ce entliusiasm of tlio invaders ; and in tlic strength 
and und(‘r the protection of their own deities, the con- 
test miglit be renewed with conlidence of success. But 
Balaam at once rejects the invitation of Balak, king of 
Moab, and declarc's that tlio God of the Israelites for- 
bade him to take y)art against them. Again, the 
Moabites send a more urgent reipiest by ambassadors of 
still higher rank, accompanied witli gifts far more cosily 
than they had offered, as the customary present, on the 
former occasion. At first Balaam refuses, alleging the 
same insupe rabies reason, the interdiction laid upon him 
by the powers of heaven. At length he consents to set 
forth, and Balak, king of Moab, receives him vith the 
highest lionour in one of his frontier cities. But the 
prophet cam (3 not with tlie lofty mien and daring lan- 
guage of an int», rproter of the Divine Will, confident in 
the success of his oracular predictions. Strange pro- 
digies, he related, had arrested him on his joiuney ; 
angel had appeared in his way ; the beast on which he 
rode had spoken with a human voice, and whether 
favourable or unfavourable cause of Balak, he 
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could only utter what he was commanded from on high.^^ 
Balak first led him to an eminence sacred to the god of 
the country ; here the king and the jjropliet built seven 
altars, a mystical number, sacred among many people, 
and on each altar offered a bullock and a ram. llalaarn 
then retired apart to another holy and p(.‘iiia])s more 
open eminence, to await tlio inspiration, lie east liis 
eyes below; lie saw the countless multi tndt‘S of the 
Israelitish tents whitening the whole plain to an im- 
mense distance. Awe-struck, he returned to the king, 
and in wild oracular poetry began to f()ret<‘ll the 
splendid fortunes of tlio people whom he A\as called 
upon to curse. Balak carri(‘d him to another (‘minence, 
where, as if he aj)prehended that the numb(‘rs of the 
enemy had appalled the mind of tlie pro[>la‘t, he conhl 
only see a part of their camp. Again tlio sacrifice is 
ofTerod, again the prophet retires, and comes hack un- 
folding, in still more vivid strains, the irresistible might 
of tlie people whose cause Dod so manifestly espouses. 
A third time the trial is made. On tlio mountain whicli 
was tlie sanctuary of Poor, or from Avliicli, as his most 
sacr<?d place, the great national god reci-ived Jiis name, 
a third sacrifice is ofiered. But Inu’e the proplud did 
not, as before, retire to perform his private rit(.‘s of divi- 
nation. The trance fell on him at once, and he hioke 
out ill admiration of the beautiful order in wliicli the 

a The interpretation of this scf;ut; as ) Dei If-cutus fiierit.” More Ne- 
a vision, or a stnirr^le in tiie mind of . vochiin, ]). 1 J, v. 42. Thore is a note 
Balaam, which took this v. ild form, i.s j in Bisho[> Law’s 'J'hcory of IJeligion, 

old as Maimonides, if not much full of tlio opinions h«.>ld on this subject 
^der. “ Ita dico, in iiogotio Balaam, during tin* last cfaitiny. 
totum iUa<l piod in vi& ei contigisse t>euteronomy omits the whole his- 
dicitur, et qu'Mnodo a^ina locut.i fnerit, tory of BaK'unn and Balak, excepting 
in v’Jsio.ie propheticA factum esse, quod j in an allusion (xxiii. 4, 5;. 

•a fine historia; explicdiur, quod An- | 
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tents of Israel were arrayed, magnided their force, and. 
foretold tlioir uninterrupted career of victory. In vain 
the Iviiig remonstrated. The language assumed a still 
higher strain and a more mysterious import ; the glory 
of Israel, the total diseomliture of all their adversaries, 
was the burthen of his song. On the one side he beheld 
the mighty and regular army of Israel, on the other 
the few and scattered troops of some of the native tril)es. 
On the latter ho (hMiounced ruin and destruction, to the 
former ho promised the most splendid destiny which 
pro])h(di(i language could unfold. The general belief of 
the J<Mvs lias dwelt on these mysterious words, I shall see 
?um, hat not mii\ I shall behold him, hut not nigh; there 
shall come a star out of Jacoby and a sceptre out of Isi^acl^ as 
foretelling that gr(*at king and cqncpieror, tlio ]\lessiah, 
who wnsto discomiit the enemies of the Jewish people, 
and (.‘stal)!ish their universal and permanent dominion. 

]’»ut the p(‘rv(‘rso and venal mind of Balaam was 
little affoct^'d by his own predictions ; ho gave advice to 
the native princes more fatal than all his imprecations 
could have been. While the Israelites lay still en- 
camped und(?r the acacia groves in the plains near the 
Jordan, the festival of the IMidianites approached, in 
which their maide ns were accustomed to Yirostituto 
them solvers, like the Babylonians and others of the 
Eastern tribes, in honour of their deity. To these im- 
pure and llagitious rites, celebratiul probably with 
voluptuous dances and effeminate music, the Israelites 
are invitt'd : tlay fall into the snare, they join in the 
idolatrous sacrifices, partake of the forbidden bancpiets, 
worship the false gods, even their princes are cor-^ 
rupted, and the contagion reaches the camp. Zimri, 
a Simeonite ( f high rank, publicly leads to his tent 
tlie daughter of a Midianitish chieftain. In this dan- 
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gerous emergency the conduct of the lawgiver is, as 
usual, prompt and decisive. The judges are com- 
manded to pronounce tlie capital sentence enacted in 
the law. Phineas, the son of Eleazar, the high priest, 
seized witli holy indignation, transfixes the Simeonite 
and his mistress in each other’s arms. No sooner had 
this been done, than the pestilence ceased which had 
broken out in the camp, and by which *24,000 per- 
sons had died. The tribes of j\ri(lian jiaid a dreadful 
penalty for this insidious and un23rovok(d attempt on 
the prosperity of the Israelites : 12,()00 chosen wari*iors, 
1000 from each tribe, made a ra})id desecait on their 
country, carried fire and sword into evei'v quarter, 
destroyed tlieir towns, slew their kings, cut off all their 
males witli tlio sword, not sparing tliose of tlieir women 
who had been the cause of the war, and reserving 
only the young virgins as slaves. In the general 
massacre fell Palaam the prophet. The booty in cattle 
and slaves was immense; (>75.000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 
(jIjOOO asses, 32,000 hnnale slaves, This was divided 
into two equal portions, one half assigned le ibe com- 
batants, the other to the rest of the j)eopl»\ From 
the share of the comljatants a five linndredlli part, a 
fiftieth part from that of the pco|)Ie, nas dc'dneted for 
the sacred tn^asury committed to th(‘ care of the priests 
and Levibis. 

After tliis conquest some of the Israelites bc‘gaii to 
think tJiat they had dmie enough. The tribes of Iveuben 
and (lad, addicted to a pastoral life, and rich in flocks 
and herds, could desire no fairer possession than the 
luxuriant meadows of Pashan, and the sloping pastures 
of Gilead. They demanded their portion of the land 
on the east of‘ tlic Jordan. Tlie lawgiver assented to 
their request on the condition that tlieir warriors, leaving 
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their women and their flocks behind, should cross the 
river, and assist their brethren in the conquest of Pales- 
tine. Accordingly the whole conquered territory was 
assigned to Keuben, Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manasseli. 

At length the termination of the forty years ap- 
proached, the appointed period at wkicli the Israelites 
were to enter into the promised land. But the triumph 
of the people was to bo preceded by tlie death of the 
LiNvgiver. He was to behold, not to enter the promised 
land. Once he had sinned from want of confidence in 
the divine assistance ; the penalty afiixed to his offence 
was now exacted. As his end approached, he summoned 
I he assembly of all Israel to receive his final instruc- 
tions. ITis last thoughts wore the w^ellare of the com- 
monwealth, and the permanence of the constitution. 
Already the people had been numbered for the third 
time ; they were found not to have increased or de- 
creased very materially since the dc'pai’ture irom Egypt. 
JEoses recounted their whole eventful history since their 
deliverance, their toils, their dangers, their triumphs ; 
he recapitulated and consolidated in one brief code, the 
book of Deuteronomy, the wliole J.aw', in some degree 
modified and adapted to the future circumstances of the 
republic. Einally lie appointed a solemn ratification of 
the Law\ Although the fuHllinent of the Law’ was not to 
take place, nor did take jilace, till after the conquest, 
yet the transaction is so deeply impressed with the 
genius and lolty character of the inspired law^giver, that 
it may bo better to relate it here, than at the time 
^vhen it was fulfilled under the direction of Joshua.'' 


® III assigning tin's antiquity to the counter to almost the whole critical 
book of Deuteronomy I run directly scho^ .. I have re-examined the ques- 
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Never did human imagination conceive a scene so 
imposing, so solemn, so likely to imjiress the whole 
people with deep and enduring awe, as the final ratifi- 


tion, I trust dispassionately (I hold 
such questions to be entirely irrelevant 
to the truth of our religion), and adhere 
to my conclusion. It must first be 
remembered that there are two distinct 
questions — whether Deuteronomy was 
written by Moses, or whether it is a 
faithful contemporaneous record of the 
words and nets of Moses. In either 
case all will admit the closing chapter, 
viescrihing the death of Moses, to have 
been added after that event. In dis- | 
cussing tin* internal evidence (I speak j 
not now of the evidence from style i 
and language) there are two separate 
and distinct points of inquiry. I. Is 
that evideneo in favour of its helonging 
to this early period ; or arc there 
ohjections to this conclusion, fatal . 
and unanswerable ? II. Can it be j 
assigneil to any other perio<l of the j 
Jewish annals with greater probahi- ! 
lity, or without raising difliculties i 
infinitely more perplexing? In the | 
first pla' C nothing can he more pro- j 
bable than that the l:f\vgiver, now j 
in the yiresence of a new genera- 
tion — (the old gencratiini had heard 
the delivery of the Law); when the 
wanderings in the wilderness bad 
come to an end ; when the Israelites 
were to cease to he a Bedoujn tribe, 
and to become a settled agricultural 
people ; that Moses, at the close of bis 
mission, at the close of his own life, 
should recapitulate, if I may use the 
wor»l, codify the Law, W'hich to all ap- 
pearance iiad been delivered in frag- 
ment;, at different times, 'i he I aw in 
the l/ uks of Exodu^s, Leviticus, and 


Numbers, lies in confusion, with no 
apparent order or sequence, and intei - 
spersed with the history. It cont.uiis 
laws on entirely diflerent subjects f(d- 
lowing each other with no natural 
connexi»)n. Is it extraordinary that 
Moses should now reiterate iji the ipo^t 
solemn and impressive way the simetity 
of the Law, the peiudtios and the pro- 
n)is(\s ; that ho shouM give as it were 
i a shorter and more popular niaiund 
of tlie tormer Di vi no ftgislat ion ? I’liei-e 
might bo even moditicatioiis and coi- 
rections, a harmonising <>f the pro- 
visions, and in some degree an adapta- 
tion to the change of circuinstance--.. 
The wild desert would now be loft 
behiinl ; the jn-omised land, with its 
settled life, cxpainl more fully. (V'l- 
tniuly in I’)cuteronomy the people 
seem to be in a transitiimal state. 
Strange if a late intaginative writ'-r, 
or even compiler, should pres<*rve this 
singular accuracy — if! may so say, this 
naturalness of detail. Even in Deutero- 
nomy there is still great want of ord< r 
and arrangement; the laws do not 
follow each other in natural sequence; 
they pass fn.m one subject to another, 
apparently with no connexion or le- 
latioii to each other; they are ino,e 
OP less mingled with historical inci- 
dents. r>ut all this seems to nu* to 
belong to an early, inartificial period 
of comj)osition ; it is precisely that 
which a later writer or compiler would 
hav'c lalK)ured to avoid, ^’he anc.;ent 
legislation would aflbnl materials for 
a code, the jatcr would have fVamed a 
code. Read the hook of Deuteronomy, 
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cation of their polity, commanded by the dying law-giver. 
In the territory afterwards assigned to the tribe of 
Ephraim, a central region, stand two remarkable moun- 
tains, separated by a deep and narrow ravine, in which 


and fairly estimate the difficulties 
which occur — and that there are diffi- 
culties I acknowledge — such as the 
appointment at this time of Ebal and 
Gerizim as the scene of the rehearsal of 
the Law by Moses or a writer on the 
other side of the Jordjin (the prophetic 
power of Moses is excluded from such 
an argument), though one cannot sup- 
pose Moses or the<J[sraelites at that time 
unacquainted with the main features, 
the general topograjiliy of Cis-Jordanic 
Palestine. Then read it again, and 
endeavour to assign it to any other 
period in the Jewish annals, and judge 
whether dilliculties do not accumulate 
■iwenty-fold. In this case how would 
the signs of that period have inevihibly 
appeared, anachronisms, a later tone of 
thought, of incident, of manners I 
Even on this special point, at what 
perio<l would Ebal and Gerizim have 
been chosen as the two equal antago- 
nistic centres of Jewisli reverence and 
sanctity? If it is a fiction, it is cer- 
tainly a most felicitous fiction. 

As to the style and language, if I 
am right in what I think no violent 
assumption, that the briefer, more 
emphatic, in some respeefs fuller book 
of Deuteronomy (as far as it contains 
the statutes of the Jews) was intended 
to be, and indeed was, the popular and 
common hook of the Law, if it was to 
bo in ordinary use among the expoun- 
ders and ailtninistrators of the Law ; 
then, as more frequently copied, as more 
m common usage, it would be more 
likely to be modernised, to undergo 
VOL. 1. 


those slight changes of phrases an<l 
words which are discerne<l with such 
exquisite and subtle knowledge and in- 
genuity by the scholars of our day. 
What I contend for is not the .absolute, 
unaltered, unmodified integrity of the 
text, but what I may call the substan- 
tial antiquity. Even the form may in 
some degree be later ; the dilTerent dis- 
courses of Moses, or those ascribed to 
Moses, at one time separate, may have 
been gathered into one. The historical 
part, the strictly legal part ; the threats 
and promises, the blessings and curses, 
by which the Law is sanctioned ; the 
appointed publication of the heads of 
the Law on Ebal and Gerizim ; the two 
highly poeticc'd passages of the close 
may have been moulded and fused to- 
gether. Of course the account of the 
death of Moses sUinds by itself — yet 
that bears to me a strong stamp of 
antiquity. 

When did the Peiitateucli take the 
name of Torah, the Law? We have 
no knowledge. It is probable at a 
later period, to distinguish it from the 
books of the Prophets and the Ketu- 
biii), the miscellaneous Scriptures. 

There is still a curious admixture of 
the laws of the cimip and of the city life. 
The provision that every house was to 
have a battlement, to avoid danger, 
belongs to a civi^ police (Deut. xxii. 
8) ; that to secure cleanliness clearly is 
au ordinance for a camp (xxiii, 24). 
So Deut. xxiii. 16 is the law of a settled 
agricuLural people, Deut. xxiii. 12 
I that of a wandering tribe. 
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the ancient Sichem, the modern Naplons, stands. 
Here all Israel was to be assembled, six tribes on one 
height, six on the other. In the open day, and in a 
theatre, as it were, created by the God of nature for 
the express purpose, after a sacrifice offered on an 
altar of stones, the people of Israel testified their free 
and deliberate acceptance of that constitution which 
their God had enacted. They accepted it with its 
inseparable conditions, maledictions the most awful, 
which they imprecated on their own heads, in case they 
should apostatise from its statutes — blessings, equally 
ample and perpetual, if they should adhere to its holy 
and salutary provisions. The type of either destiny lay 
before them : Mount Ebal was a barren, stony, arid, 
and desolate crag ; Gerizim a lovely and fertile height, 
with luxuriant verdure, streams of running water, and 
cool and shady groves.^ As God had blasted Ebal, so 
he would smite the disobedient with barrenness, hunger, 
and misery ; as he crowned Gerizim with beauty and 
fruitfulness, so he would bless the faithful Israelites with 
abundance, with peace, with happiness. On Mount 
Ebal — ^as the Levites read the heads of the prohibitory 
statutes, and denounced the curse against the idolater. 


P Whether the sacrifice was offered 
on JSbal or Gerizim was a question 
long contested with the greatest acri- 
mony by the Jews and Samaritans, 
each appealing to their own copy of 
the Law ; and this to mo is an unan- 
swerable argument for (he historical 
truth, the contemporaneity of this re- 
markable passage. Written at a later 
period, it must have borne some mark 
of tlie indelible and all ^)ervading 
jealousy and hatred cf Jews and Sama- 


rihiDS, that of the two rival kingdoms, 
even earlier, tliat of Ephraim and Judah 
which appears so soon after the con- 
quest. No inventor (for the later 
writer must have been an inventor) 
would have chosen that site for this 
great national ceremony, and left the 
slightest ground for rivalry between 
the northern and southern tribes, es- 
pecially after Jerusalem had become 
the capital of the nation and of the 
religion. 
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the oppressor, the adulterer, the unnatural son, the in- 
cestuous, the murderer — the tribes of Eeuben, Grad, 
Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphthali, with one voice, 
which was echoed back from the opposite height, re- 
sponded Amen, so bo it. On Geriziin stood the tribes 
of Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benja- 
min, as the blessings of the Law were recited, to give 
the same unreserved assent. 

Having thus appointed all the circumstances of this 
impressive scene, the law-giver himself enlarged on the 
blessings of obedience ; but with a dark and melancdioly 
foreboding of the final destiny of his people, he laid 
before them still more at length the consequences of 
apostasy and wickedness. The sublimity of his denun- 
ciations surpasses any thing in the oratory or the poetry 
of the whole world. Nature is exhausted in furnishing 
terrific images ; nothing, excepting the real horrors of 
the Jewish history — the miseries of their sieges, the 
cruelty, the contempt, the oppressions, the persecutions, 
which, for ages, this scattered and despised and detested 
nation have endured — can approach the tremendous 
maledictions which warned them against the violation 
of their Law. Lord shall smite thee with a cons^imp- 

tlon, and with a fever, and with an injiammation, and ivith 
an extreme burning, and with the sword, and with blasting, 
and with mildew ; and tliey shall 'pursue thee until thou 
perish. And the heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass, and the earth that is under thee iron. The Lord 
shall make the rain of thy land powder and dust; from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee till thou be destroyed, 

' And thou shalt become an astmiishnunt, and a 

proverb, anxd a byword among all nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee, A nation of fierce countenance .... shall 
besiege thee in all thy gates, and thou shalt eat the 
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fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and thy 
daughters y which the Lord thy God hath given thee^ in the 
siege and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall 

distress thj^e And among the nations shalt thou find 

no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest ; for the 
Lord shall give thee there a tremhling heart, and failing 
of eyes, and sorrow of mind ; and thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day and night, and 
shalt have none assurance of thy life. In the morning 
thou shalt say, Would God it were even ! and at even thou 
shalt say. Would God it were morning ! for the fear of 
thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of 
thine eyes ivhich thou shalt see. The sequel of our history 
must furnish a most awful comment on these terrific 
denunciations. 

And now closing, at length, his admonitions, his 
warnings, and his exhortations to repentance — having 
renewed the covenant with the whole nation from the 
highest to the lowest, from the prince to the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water — having committed the Law 
to the custody of the Levites, and appointed the valiant 
Joshua as his successor — finally, having enriched the 
national poetry with an ode worthy of Iiim who comjiosed 
the hymn of triumph by the Red Sea — Moses ascended 
the loftiest eminence in the neighbourhood, in order 
tliat he might once behold, before his eyes closed for 
ever, the land of promise. From the top of Mount 
Abarim, or Nebo, the fitrraer of which names may 
perhaps be traced in Djebel Attarous, the highest point 
in the district, the lawgiver, whose eyes were not yet 
dimmed, and who had suffered none of the infirmities of 
age, might survey a large tract of country. To the 
right lay the mountain pastures of Gilead, the romantic 
distj'ict of Bashan ; the windings of the Jordan might 
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be traced along its broad and level valley, till, almost 
beneatb bis feet, it flowed into tbe Dead Sea. To tbe 
north, spread tbe luxuriant plains of Esdraelon, the 
more hilly, yet fruitful country of Lower Galilee, 
liight opposite stood the city of J ericho, embowered in 
its groves of palms — beyond it the mountains of Judaea, 
rising above each other till they reached the sea. 
Gazing on this magnificent prospect, beholding in pro- 
phetic anticipation his great and happy common we altli 
occupying its numerous towns and blooming fields, 
IMoses breathed his last. The place of his burial was 
unknown, lest, perhaps, the impious gratitude of his fol- 
lowers might ascribe divine honours to his name, and 
assemble to worship at his seiDulchre.^* 

Such was the end of the Hebrew lawgiver — a man 
who, considered merely in an historical light, without 
any reference to his divine inspiration, has exercised a 
more oxtensivo and permanent influence over the desti- 
nies of his own nation and mankind at large, than any 
other individual recorded in the annals of the world. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism alike respect, and, in 
different degrees, derive their origin from the Mosaic 
institutes. Thus, throughout Ikirope, with all its 
American descendants — the larger part of Asia, and the 
north of Africa — the opinions, the usages, the civil as 
well as religious ordinances — retain deep and indelible 
traces of their descent from the Hebrew polity. To his 
own nation, Moses was chieftain, historian, poet, law- 
giver. He was more than all these — he was the author 


See in Pastoret, Moyse consi- Jews, adopted by some of the Christian 
d6v6 comrae Ldgislateur et coinme fathers, concerning the death and burial 
Moraliste, Paris, 1788, p. 20, the of Moses. One of these traditions is 
fables and superstitions of the later alluded to in the Epistle of Jude. 
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of their civil existence. Other founders of republics, 
and distinguished legislators, have been, like Numa, 
already at the head of a settled and organized commu- 
nity ; or have been voluntarily invested with legisla- 
torial authority, like Charondas, Lycurgus, and Solon, 
by a people suffering the inconveniences of anarchy. 
Moses had first to form his people and bestow on them 
a country of their own, before he could create his com- 
monwealth. The Hebrews would either have been 
absorbed in the population of Egypt, or remained a 
wretched Pariali caste, had Moses never lived, or never 
received his divine commission. In this condition he 
took them up, rescued them from captivity: finding 
them unfit for his purpose, he kept them for forty years 
under the severe discipline of the dcseH ; then led them 
as conquerors to take permanent possession of a most 
fruitful region. Yet, with singular disregard to his own 
fame, though with great advantage to his design? IVIoscs 
uniformly referred to an earlier and more remote per- 
sonage the dignity of parent of his people. The Jews 
were children of Abraham, not of Moses ; they were a 
distinguished nation as descendants of the patriarch, 
not as compatriots of the lawgiver. The viitue of pure 
and disinterested patriotism never shone forth more 
unclouded. He nobly declined the offer made to him 
by the Almighty, to substitute his own family for the 
offending race of Israel. The permanent happiness of 
the whole people was the one great object to which the 
life of Moses was devoted ; so that, if wo could for an 
instant suspect that he made use of religion for a poli- 
tical purpose, still that purpose would entitle him to the 
highest rank among the benefactors of mankind, as 
having been the first who attempted to regulate society 
by an equal written Inw. If God was not the sovereign 
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of the Jewish state, the Law was : the best, and only 
safe, vicegerent of Almighty Providence, to which the 
welfare of human communities can be entrusted. If the 
Hebrew commonwealth was not a theocracy, it was a 
nomocracy. On the other hand, if, as we suppose, in 
the Mosaic polity the civil was subordinate to the reli- 
gious end, still the immediate well-being of the commu- 
nity was not sacrificed to the more remote object. 
Independent of the temporal blessings promised to the 
maintenance of the Law, the Hebrew commonwealth was 
so constituted as to produce (all circumstances of the 
times, the situation and character of the people con- 
sidered) as much, or more, real happiness and independ- 
ence than any existing or imaginary government of 
ancient times. Let Moses, as contrasted with human 
legislators, bo judged according to his age, he will 
appear, not merely the first who founded a eommon- 
wealtli on just principles, but a lawgiver, who advanced 
political society to as high a degree of perfection, as the 
state of civilization which his pe<3ple had attained, or 
were capable of attaining, (X)uld possibly admit. But if 
such be the benign, the prematurely wise, and original 
character of the Mosaic institutions, the faith of the 
Jew and the Christian in tho divine commission of the 
great legislator is tho more strongly established and 
confirmed.’^ 


*■ Reverting to the age of Deutero- 
nomy, I have asserted that the altera- 
tions and modifications of the Law, if 
they do not clearly point to, at least 
are in no way inconsistent with tho 
old theory — that it was compo.ijd 
towai'ds the close of the wanderings, 
before the entrance into the Holy 
Land. I have examined the catalogue 


of these variations in Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk, ix. p. 274. Some relate to a 
permanent place for the Divine wor- 
ship, hereafter to be determined by 
God. This provision could not have 
been made during the wanderings. 
(Dent. xii. 5, 26 ; xiv. 23, 24 ; xv. 
20 ; xvi. 2 et passim.) Some forbid 
idol&uFOus usages common among tho 
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tribes with whom they were or w^ere 
about to be in contact ; men wearing 
women’s clothes (xxii, 5) ; worship of 
sacred trees, less common no doubt ip 
the -wilderness — (xvi. 21 ; vii. 5; xii. 
3) ; the bringing the price of a whore 
into the treasury (xxiii. 18 ; compare 
xviii. 9, 14) ; laws about captive 
women and runaway slaves (xxi. 14). 
These laws were especially necessary 
when war was about to begin. Some 
are modiilcations of ritual obseiwances j 
tithes and first-fruits to the Levites, 
widows, and orphans, not to the sanc- 
tuary ; tlie slaughter of beasts only 
before tlie door of the tabernacle (Lev. 
xvii. 3, &c.), now any where (xii. 15, 
20, 22). Strangers ai^ bound to keep 
the whole law (Kxod. xii, 40; Lev. 
xvi. 29 ; xvii. 20), now w’ith certain 
exemptions (xiv. 21). Some are 
more precise provisions for the admi- 


nistmtion of ju.stice, being necessary 
for a settled people ; the inhibition of 
man-stealing (xxiv. 7), not very likely 
in the wandering life ; inheritance of 
elder sons (xxi . 1 5, 1 7 ) . I liave al ready 
observed on the provisions concerning 
kingly government, and what may be 
called the prophet-law. The simplicity 
of this law is singularly inconsistent 
with any later time, after schools of 
the prophets had been an historic in- 
stitution, and during or after the great 
age not of one but of many prophets. 
All these di.screpancies sotun t<> me 
stUliciently accounted for by the 
change in the state and position and 
character of the people ; from that 
when the original T.aw was delivered 
in the actual Desert, and forty years 
after, when they had approached and 
were about to enter into Palestine, 
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THE CONQUEST. 

Joshua assumes the Command — Passage of the Jordan — Capture 
of Jericho — War with the Canaanites of the South — and of 
the North — Partition of the Land — Law of Property. 

The lawgiver had done his part ; the warrior succeeded 
to the administration of affairs, and to the directing 
intercourse with God. For thirty days Israel lamented 
the deatJi of Closes, and then prepared to fulfil bis 
dying instructions. The first military operation of 
Joshua was to send spies to gain intelligence, and to 
survey the strength of Jericho, the most powerful city 
near the place where he proposed to cross the Jordan. 
The spies entered the city, and took up their lodging in 
the house of a woman who kept a public caravansary.* 
The king sent to apprehend them; but Eahab, the 
mistress of the house, stmek with religious terror at the 
conquests of the Jews, and acknowledging the superi- 
ority of their God, concealed them, and provided them 
mth means of escape, letting them down the city wall 
on which her house stood, and directing them to fly by 
the opposite road to that which their pm'suers had 
taken. She received a promise, that on the capture of 
the city the lives of herself and her family should be 


* I follow the more modest ren- the LXX. is found in Hebrews ^i. 31, 
dering of this word usually adopted and in most modern versions. Rcsen- 
by the Jews ; the coarser, “ harlot,’* muller denies that the word is ever 
appears in the LXX., and following used m the former sense. 
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spared. She was commanded to mark her house by a 
scarlet line hanging from the window. The spies 
brought word that the success of the Hebrew arms had 
struc^: terror into the native princes ; and Joshua im- 
mediately gave orders to effect the passage of the river. 
The entrance into the promised land was made with 
suitable solemnity, not in the usual order of inarch. 
Instead of occupying its secure central position, the Ark 
of God, borne by the Levites, advanced to the van. 
This was a bold and dangerous measure. Joshua had 
no security against a sudden movement or a secret 
ambusli of the enemy, which might surprise the sacred 
coffer or Ark, and thus annihilate the hopes, by ex- 
tiuguisliing the religious courage, of the people. The 
Ark moved forward to the bank of the river ; tlie wliole 
army — for the warriors of Eeuben, Gad, and half Bla- 
nasseli, leaving their families and flocks behind, assem- 
bled in the common enterprise — followedat tlie -listance 
of more than threc-rpiarters of a mile. In the spring, 
the Jordiin is swollen by the early rains, and by the 
melting of the snow on Mount Lebanon. In its ordi- 
nary channel, it is described by Pococke as being about 
tlie breadth of the Thames at Windsor, deej) and rapid ; 
but, during its inundation, it forms a set'ond bed, of 
much greater width, the boundaries of wliicli, according 
to Maundrell, may be distinctly traced.*’ It was now 
the season of the flood ; but no sooner liad the priests, 
bearing the Ark, entered the river, than tlie descending 

Bead on this passage of the Jordan, to Gr>0 feet, Ijelow that level at the 
Stanley, p. 1.97. Sea of Clennesareth ; to 2000 at its 

Tlie deptJi of the Jordan valley is outlet into the Dead Sea. Never was 
perhaps tlie most extraordinary in the a wuntry protected by so deep a 
world. It is on a level with ' heMedi- trench from the rest of the liastern 
terrane' A at the I.Akc,Merom5 't sinks world. 
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waters were arrested, the channel became dry, and the 
whole army — while the Ark remained in the centre of 
the river — passed in safety to the western bank. They 
encamped in a place named Gilgal ; ° there they kept 
the fortieth Passover since its first institution in Egypt. 
A rude monument, formed of twelve stones from the 
bed of the river, was set up to commemorate their 
wonderful passage ; all who had not undergone circum- 
cision were initiated by that rite into the common- 
wealth ; and here tho manna, on which they had fed in 
the desert, entii-ely failed. 

Palestine was at this time governed by a multitude 
of petty independent kings. Since the time when the 
nomad patriarchs wandered over the land, and found 
wide pastures for their flocks and herds, a great, no 
doubt a slow, revolution had. taken place in the state of 
the country. The agricultural had encroached on the 
pastoral life, the vine and olive had been extensively 
cultivated ; strong walled cities, fenced cities, had arisen 
on the heights and in the plains ; the Canaanites, 
manifestly a Avarlikc people, had encountered, defended 
themselves against, or been compelled to subjection by 
the Egyptian conquerors. Tho kings with whom Jacob 
meets are heads of tribes; in tho days of Joshua they 
are local sovereigns. These kings, it should seem of 
different races, Canaanites, Hivites, Jebusites, and 
many others,'^ were appalled by this sudden invasion, not 


Gilgal, Sti\nley, p. 301. See j 333) that many of these warlike 
especially Lynch s navigation of th tribes, with tlvir war chariots, and 
river, and Uitter’s lengthy but rr *st skill in fortifyiu- cities, were descended 
valuable volume. from the Hyksos, who had acquired 

^ Movers, die rhccnicier, ii. p. 69. agricultural and more disciplined habits 
It is by no means an inijw’obable con- of ar in Egypt, and had been expelled 
jecture of Chvvolsoii (die Ssabier, i. p. by the native Egyptian kings. 
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of a hostile tribe in quest of plunder, or of a neighbour- 
ing monarch with the design of reducing the country 
to a tributary province ; but of a whole people, advanc- 
ing with the obvious and avowed intention of obtaining 
a permanent settlement. The extraordinary circum- 
stances which attended the march of the Israelites did 
not abate the fears of these nations. But their fears 
neither taught them prudence nor unanimity. At first 
they entered into no league to resist the common enemy ; 
each kingdom or city was left to make the best defence 
in its power. The storm first broke upon Jericho,*^ a 
city standing at the extremity of a plain which slopes to 
the Jordan, encircled on every side by an amphitheatre 
of hills, which almost overliang it with their precipitous 
cliffs. The inhabitants of Jericho prudently awaited 
behind their walls the approach of the enemy. To 
their surjudse, no attempt was made to scale the w^aUs, 
or force the gates. They saw what might seem a 
peaceful procession going regularly round the avails ol 
the city. The army marched first, in total silence. In 
the rear came the Ark, escorted by seven priests, blowing 
seven trumpets, made of rams’ horns. Bor six succes- 
sive days this mysterious circuit took place ; no voice 
was heard from the vast and breathless army — nothing 
but the shrill wailing of the trumpet. On the seventh 
day this extraordinary ceremony was repeated seven 
times. At the close of the last round, the whole army 
on a sudden set uj> a tremendous shout, the walls of the 
city fell, and the defenceless people found the trium- 


« Jericho, the City of Palms. Mr. long, intervened between the Jordan 
Stanley su})posc8 that at th>‘.s time and the city. The last palm has now 
a vast jyova of majestic palms, nearly fallen : p. 30b. 

'hree miles broad, abd eight miles I 
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pliant enemy rusliing along their streets. The slaughter 
was promiscuous and unsparing; not merely human 
life, but the beasts of labour were destroyed. Rahab 
and her family alone escaped. The city was devoted 
to perpetual desolation, and a malediction imprecated 
upon the head of him who should attempt to rebuild it. 

The capture of Jericho was of gi*eat importance ; for 
the art of besieging towns, however rudely fortified, was 
yet in its infancy. The cities to the east of the Jordan 
liad surrendered in consequence of pitched battles in the 
open field. Some of tho hill fortresses, like Jerusalem, 
were not taken till the reign of David. 

In their next expedition tho Israelites suffered a 
sudden (*hcek. Three thousand men marched against 
the neighbouring city of Ai, but were repulsed with loss. 
The discomfiture implied tho abandonment of their 
cause by the great Giver of victory — their abandonment, 
ffuilt. The lots were cast to discover the offender. 
The lot of condemnation fell on the tribe of Judah. 
Among the families of Judah, it fell on the family of 
the Zarhites — of that family, on the household of Zabdi 
— of that household, on Achan, the son of Caimi. The 
criminal confessed that ho had purloined from the part 
of the booty consecrated to God, a rich garment of 
Babylonian work, and some silver. He was stoned, and 
his remains, and all his property, burned with fire. 

After this signal proof that no crime could escape 
detection, the anny set forth, and by a stratagem 
became masters of Ai.^ The main body approached tho 
city, and when the enemy, emboldened by their former 
success, sal lied forth against them, the Israelites, pre- 
tending a sudden panic, fled on all sides. The warriors 


^ Scene of the battle of Ai, Stanley', 198. 
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of Ai pursued ; but turning back, saw, in utter amaze- 
ment, their city in a blaze. Joshua had placed 5000 
men in ambush, who, rising at an appointed signal, 
rushed on the town, and, having set it on fire, advanced 
to take the enemy in the rear, while Joshua, facing 
about, attacked them in front. The whole peojdo was 
exterminated, their king hanged. 

The great body of the Israelites remained encamped 
at Gilgal, a central position. Hither in a short time 
came some travel-tainted men, witJi mouldy provisions, 
their wine-skins full of rents, their shoes worn through. 
They described themselves as coming from a distant 
country, where the fame of the Jewish conquests had* 
reached them, to tender theii* humble submission. The 
Israelites incautiously consented to a treaty ; but found 
shortly that they had been outwitted by the inhabitants 
of Gibeon (a Canaanitish city) and its dependent vil- 
lages, wliich lay at no great distance. Tlio treaty was 
held sacred ; the lives of tlie Gibeonites spared ; but 
they were degraded into a sort of slaves to the ofEeiatiiig 
priesthood, in which humble condition we find their 
descendants at a late period in the history. 

A league was now formed among the soutlicrn princes 
of the Amoritish race, five in number, headed by Adoni- 
bezek. King of Jerusalem, to revenge the defection of 
Gibeon, and to arrest the further progress of the in- 
vaders. They attacked the Gibeonites, who sent in all 
haste to demand assistance. JosJiiia, by a rapid night- 
march, fell on the Canaanites, defeated and pursued 
them with immense slaughter ; while a tremendous hail- 
storm inci eased the panic and destruction of the flight. 
During this pursuit took place that memorable event, 
the arresting of the sun and moon in their respective 
courses, at the pia yer of Joshua, in order that he might 
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complete the extermination of his flying enemies. Many 
learned writers, whom to suspect of hostility to revealed 
religion would be the worst uncharitableness, have either 
doubted the reality or the extent of this miracle. Some 
have supposed the miracle only apparent, and have 
imagined a preternatural refraction of the sun’s rays 
after it had really sunk below the horizon. The words 
‘‘ about a wliole day,” during which the sun hasted not 
to go down, they translate, ‘‘after tlie day was finished.” 
Others conceive that the whole is a highly-wrought 
poetical passage from the book of Jasher^ (wliich there 
is good reason to believe was the great collection of 
national lyrics), and hence abounding, according to the 
genius of Hebrew 2>oetry, with the most daring apostro- 
phes, and delighting in figures drawn from the heavenly 
bodies, 'niosc who contend for the literal acceptation 
of the miracle, urge, as its obvious purpose, the giving a 
death-blow to the prevailing superstition of the country, 
the worship of the Sun and Moon. Nor can it be denied 
that there is something astonishingly sublime in supposing 
the deities of ihe conquered people thus arrested in 
their career, and forced to witness the discomfitme and 
contribute to the extirpation of their w^orshippers. 


e 1 hare no scruple in avowing my 
opinion that it is pure poetry, ft is 
j;iven as a quotation from the book of 
Jiisher. The book of Jasher is twice 
cited, Hero, and in 2 Samuel i. 18. 
Both passages are clearly and distinctly 
metrical. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that Jasher wat a book of pure 
poetry — a book of odes, hymns, or 
brief narrative poems. 

It is remarkable that to this miracle, 
certainly the most stupendous of all, 
there is uo allusion in the poetic Ixwks 


of the Old Testament. The Psalms 
and other poems are full of lofty le- 
miniscenoos of the incidents of the 
Kxodus and of the conquest, the over- 
throw of Pharaoh and his host, the 
passage of the Bed Sea, the fall of Og 
the king of Bashan, and the other 
defeated kings. 

The late (apocryphal) book of 
Ecclesiaslicus is the only one, I be- 
lieve, which refers to it. “ Did not the 
sun go back by his means ? and was 
not one day as long as two xlvi, 4. 
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After this victory the conquest was rapid and easy : 
the five kings had fled for refuge to a cave, from which 
they were taken and put to death ; city after city fell ; 
tribe after tribe was exterminated. Joshua returned to 
Gilgal, having completed the subjugation of the south as 
far as Gaza, with the exception of some of the strong 
fortresses.^ 

The northern chieftains had looked on with impolitic 
indifference during the subjugation of the south ; they 
now saw the tide of conquest roll back upon themselves, 
and too late began to prepare for their defence. They 
organized a powerful confederacy, and pitched their 
camp near the waters of Merom, probably the Sama- 
chonite Lake, the fii’st into which the Jordan flows. 
Their strength lay in their cavalry and chariots, which, 
in the central plains and valleys of Palestine, could act 
with greater eftect tlian in the more moiflitainous dis- 
trict of the south. Joshua suddenly fell upon them; 
and one battle decided the fate of the whole region. 
The conqueror deliberately destroyed all the chariots, 
and maimed the horses ; thus wisely incapacitating the 
people from extending their conquests beyond the 
borders of Canaan. 


^ With Ewali, I hoM tho straneje 
story in Procopius (Bell. Vand. ii. 
10) of the Moorish tribes in the West 
of Africa boasting descent from the 
Canaanites expelled by Joshua, to lx; a 
late fiction Tiicy had passed, it is said, 
from I^alestiiie to Egy])t, from Egypt 
all along the North Coast of Africa to 
the Pillars ot Hercules, spread every- 
where their language, and built a city 
in N imidia named Tigesia ^Tanger). 
Near th'S city, beside a well, v.as read 
an inscription in the o'd Phoenician 


language — “ We are those who fled 
Ixjfore the Robber Jesus, son of Nave.’* 
Procopius, as Evagvius asserts (H, E, 
iv. 18), was the only writer who 
mentioned this story. As Ewald ob- 
serves, the reailing an ancient Phccni- 
cian inscription at that time would 
have been no light matter ; the names 
in Procopius (he may have changed 
them) are not from the Hebrew, but 
from the LXX. 

Compare St. Martin, Notes on Le 
Beau, xi. 324; Kwald, iii. 226. 
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The war lasted, on the whole, seven years, the latter 
part of which was consumed in the reduction of the 
cities. During this period the seven nations — the 
Canaanites, properly so called — the Amorites, the Hit- 
tites, the Ilivites, the Girgashites, the Perizzites, and 
the Jebusites — were entirely subdued though not ex- 
tirpated ; tliirty-one kings had fallen under the sword. 
At the end of the seven years, the Israelites grew weary 
of the war; they longed to enjoy the fruits of their 
victories. The tribes of Kcuben, Gad, and half Manas- 
seli, impatiently demanded to be dismissed to their 
families and possessions on the east of the Jordan. 
Fatally for the future peace of the commonwealth, 
the war was suspended ; the conquest was unfinished ; 
many of the Canaanites remained within the Jewish 
territory, ready on all occasions to wreak their vengeance 
on their conquerors ; and perpetually weaning the 
Israelites from their own pure and spiritual feith to the 
barbarous or licentious rites of idolatry. 

The two main objects, after the conquest, wore first, 
the solemn recogiiitiou of the Law on ]\[ounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, according to the last instructions of Moses. 
Tliis scene took place with all its im})osing circum- 
stances. Secondly, the surv(‘y and division of the land, 
with the 'location of tlio tribes. 

It is almost impossible to calculate, with accuracy, 
the area of a country, the frontier of which is irregular 
on every side. L<»wniaii has given three different esti- 
mates of tlie extent of territory occupied by the twelve 
ti'ibes ; the mean between the two oxtrenn . approaches, 
lU'obably, tlic nearest to the truth. According to this 
computation, the Jewish dominion, at the time of the 
Division, was ISO miles long, by 130 wide, and con- 
tained 14,970,000 acres. ‘"This quantity of land will 
VOL. I. Q 
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divide, to 600,000 men, about 21-| acres in property, 
with a remainder of 1,976,000 acres for the Levitical 
cities, the princes of tribes, the heads of families, and 
other public uses.” Assuming this estate of 21^- acres 
assigned to each household, of course a larger proportion 
of pasture must have been given to those tribes who 
subsisted on their herds and flocks, than of arable to 
those who lived by tillage ; the portions of the latter, 
therefore, must be considerably reduced. On the other 
hand, the extraordinary fertility of the whole country 
must be taken into the account. No part was waste ; 
very little was occupied by unprofitable wood ; the 
more fertile hills were cultivated in artificial terraces, 
others w^ere hung w ith orchards of fruit trees ; the more 
rocky and barren districts w^ere covered with vineyards. 
Even in the present day, the wars and misgovcniment 
of ages ha^ e not exhausted the natural riclnjess of the 
soil. Galilee, says Malte Brim, would be a paradise 
were it inhabited by an industrious people, under an 
enlightened government. No land could bo less de- 
pendent on foreign importation; it boro within itself 
everything that could be necessary for the subsistence 
and comfort of a simple agricultural people. The cli- 
mate was healthy, the seasons regular : the former rains, 
which fell about October, after the vintage, prepared 
the ground for the seed; the latter, wliicli prevailed 
during March and the beginning of April, made it grow 
rapidly. Directly the rains ceased, the grain ripened 
with still greater rapidity, and was gathered in before 
the end of May. The summer months were dry and 
verj^ hot, but the nights cool and refreshed by copious 
dews. In Septen ber the vintage was gathered. Grain 
of all kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zea, and other sorts, 
grew in abundance ; the wheat commonly yielded thirty 
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for one. Besides the vine and the olive, the almond, 
the date, figs of many sorts, the orange, the pomegra- 
nate, and other fruit trees, flourished in the highest 
luxuriance. Great quantity of honey was collected. 
The balm tree,' which produced the opobalsamum, an 
important object of trade, was probably introduced from 
Arabia in the time of Solomon. It flourished about 
Jericho and in Gilead. 

By giving a rapid sketch of the territory assigned to 
each tribe, we shall be enabled to show the political 
divisions, the boundaries, the more remarkable features 
in the general surface of the country, and the produc- 
tions most abundant in each district.^ Commencing from 
the trans-Jordanic possessions, the Israelites* southern 
border was the river Arnon, wliich divided the land of 
the Hebrews from that of Moab. Here the tribe of 
Reuben received their allotment — the northern bank of 
tlie Arnon up to Aroer. It comprehended a large por- 
tion of the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. Its chief 
cities, Heshbon, Eleale, and Sibmah, were famous for 
their vines. All these towns stood inland in the more 
mountainous district. The ruins of many of them are 
stiU visible, and retain their ancient names, Aroer 
(Arayer), Heshbon (Hesbon), Eleale (El Aal), Baal 
Meon (Myoun), Medeba (Madeba). The whole district 
is called the Belka. The superiority of its pasturage 
over that of all southern Syria is the cause that its pos- 


' Mr. Stanley happily calls this 
description in the book of Joshua, the 
Domesday Book of tlie conquest of 
Canaan. The whole geography, and 
the character of ea»'-h separate country, 
have been developed with such wonder- 
ful accuracy of observation and power 


and felicity of des<Tiption during the 
last thirty years, since the publication 
of this book, that 1 am almost ashameti 
to leave it in its rapid brevity yet 
hjive bi n unwilling to spread it out 
to that extent which alone could have 
done justice to the subject. 

Q 2 
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session is still fiercely contested by the Arabs. The 
Bedouins have a saying, “ Thou canst not find a country 
like the Belka.” The beef and mutton of this district 
are preferred to all others. The tribe of Gad was placed 
to the north of the Reubenites. It is almost impossible 
to trace their boundary to the south. Their land lay 
on both sides of the Jabbok (tlie modern Zerka). On 
the east it extended as far as Rabbath Ammon, after- 
wards Philadelphia. It contained all the east side of 
the valley of the Jordan up to the foot of the sea of Gen- 
nesareth, and the southern part of the mountain range 
called Gilead, the name of which, IJjelaad, is still found 
belonging to a ridge south of the Jabbok ; formerly, how- 
ever, it extended to the whole range from Lebanon to iha 
land of Reuben. Mr. Buckingham was struck with the 
ronnintic scenery of this district. Gilead was celebrated 
for its docks, and for goats wdth remarkably fipe hair, to 
which the tresses of the bride, in the !Song of Bolomon, 
are compared. North again of Gad was settled the 
lialf tribe of Manasseh, occupying the eastern shore of 
the lake of Gennesareth, the whole of Bashan,^ famous 


J Bashan was the kingdom of Og : 
it is also callc'd Argo'o, the Unggcd 
region. The Trachonitis of the Gospels, 
now called the Lejah, “ is an island of 
basalt, rent in the wildest manner 
into deep clefts, like tlie crevasses of a 
glacier.’* — Quarterly Keview, vol. lOG, 
p. 388. 

We ft, e yet imperfectly acquainted ! 
with this region, wiiich has been jjene- 
trated l.y Mr. Porter, and to a greater 
i*.\tent by Mr. Cyril Graham. Mr. 
Gi') ham's descrirdion of the luitis of 
cities in ti.'s region is of the 
highest interest, i.-u i here, as throiigh- 


out Palestine and the adjacent regions, 
we w^mt the skill and knowledge of a 
consummate anti(i[uarian arcliiU-td to 
discriminate the respective age of 
the dilferent buildings and parts of 
buildings, some of which no doubt 
belong, the foundations and substruc- 
tions, to the most remote antiquity, 
but are overlaid by later superstruc- 
tures, Oriental, peihaps Greek, cer- 
tainly Homan, here and there it may 
be European, of the times of the Cru- 
sailes, and Saracenic. Why will not 
Mr, Fergusson resolve these problems ? 
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for its vigorous breed of cattle, and probably some part 
of the fertile corn-lands of the ancient Auronitis, the 
modern Haonran. This part of the tribe was under the 
command of Machir, the eldest descendant of Manasseh. 

Within the borders of the promised land, the most 
nortlicm point, at the foot of Lebanon and near the 
fountains of the Jordan, was occupied by i)art of the 
tribe of Dan, who, finding themselves straitened in tlicir 
cpiarters, migrated and took the town of Laish, which 
assumed the name of their tribe. Next came Naphthali, 
its possessions probably running up into the delightful 
valleys of the Anti-Libanus. To Asher was assigned 
the sea coast, a long and narrow slip of land, from the 
frontiers of Sidon, all round the noble bay of Ptolemais, 
excc'pting where it was broken by part of the territory 
of Zebulnn, to Carmel, including the mountain and 
part of the I’ieh valley at its foot. But the seaports, 
Achzib (Eedippa) and A(*>co, (the celebrated Ptolemais, 
the key of the country during the Crusades,) remained 
in the power of the old inhabitants. The tribe of 
Zebulun stretched across the land, with one extremity 
resting on the lake of Gennesareth, the other on the 
sea, in some bay of Acco. Issachar, the 

other half of Manasseh, and Ephraim, lay in the same 
manner, one below the other, extending from the 
Jordan to the Mediterranean. On the borders of 
Zebulun and Issachar rose the Mount Tabor, standing 
quite alone, on the edge of the great plain of Jezreel 
(Esdraelon), which is described, even in the present 
day, as spreading out a lx)undless expanse of the most 
luxuriant grain, waving like the sea. The portion of 
Manasseh became more hilly. Ephraim lay below, a 
fertile, but uneven, and in some parts mountainous 
territory. On its northern extremity rose Ebal and 
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Gerizim, and to the south the Mount of Ephraim, a 
district in ^vhich were'several passes of great importance 
in the military history of the Jews. Ephraim ranked 
as the most numerous and powerful of the northern 
tribes : for four centuries it was the dominant tribe, 
with Manasseh, sometimes with Benjamin. IShil h the 
religious capital, Shecliem the political capital, w^ere 
within the bounds of Ephraim. It was thus for a long 
time the centre of Jewish life ; it became so again after 
the fatal schism, on the death of Solomon. Soiitliward, 
the sea coast and the w’estern part of the inland district 
fell to the lot of Dan. Benjamin took possession of the 
groves and fertile plain of Jericho, s])read over part 
of the valley of the Jordan and the head of the J)ead yi*a, 
and extended westward as far as Jebus, then a fortress 
in the possession of the enemy, afterwards Jerusalem. 
The rest of the south, to the borders of Edom, excepting 
a district on the south-west about Gaza, assigned to 
Simeon, made the large and opulent domain of the 
great tribe of Judah, to whom the first lot had fallen. 
On the whole, the best pastures were on the east of 
Jordan, the central 2)lains were the most productive 
corn lands, the hills of Judah and Benjamin had the 
richest vineyards and olive grounds. 

The assignment of the different estates, the average 
of which we will assume at about twenty acres, as a 
farther deduction should be made at this period on 
account of the unconquered parts of the territory, 
seems to have been left to the local government of each 
tribe. Oertain distinguished persons, as Joshua and 
Caleb, received grants of land larger than ordinary ; 
perhaps the beads of the tribes enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege; but the* whole land was subject to the common 
taw of property. The great principle of this law was 
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the inalienability of estates. Houses in walled towns 
might be sold in perpetuity>^ unredeemed within the 
year ; land only for a limited period. At the Jubilee, 
every estate reverted, without repurchase, l;b the origi- 
nal projDrietor. Even during this 2)eriod it miglit be 
redeemed, should the proprietor become rich enough, 
at the value which the estate would produce during the 
years unelapsed before the Jubilee. This remarkable 
Agrarian law secured the political equality of the 
people, and anticipated all the mischiefs so fatal to the 
early republics of Greece and Italy, the appropriation 
of the whole territory of the state by a rich and power- 
ful landed oligarchy with the consequent convulsions of 
the community from the deadly struggle between the 
patrician and plebeian orders. In the Hebrew state, the 
improvident individual might reduce himself and his 
family to ptuiury or servitude, but ho could not per- 
petuate a race of slaves or paupers. Every fifty years 
God, tho King and Lord of the soil, as it were, resumed 
tho whole territory, and granted it hack in the same 
portions to tho descendants of the original possessors. 
It is curious to observe in this earliest practical Utopia 
the realization of Machiavelirs great maxiuiy t^ie con- 
stant renovation of the state according to the first 
principles of its constitution.^ The outline of this plan 
may have been Egyptian. The king of that country, 
during the administration of Joseph, became proprietor 
of tho whole land, and leased it out on a reserved rent 
of one-iifth, exactly tho two tenths or tithes paid by the 


^ But see what is said above as to God, prevented tliat which was the 
the uncertainty whether this noble groundwork of the constitution — tho 
ideal Republic was ever fully carried full, peaceable, and uncontested }x)s- 
out. The perverseness or the pusil- session of the wliole land, 
lanimity, the want of faith in their 
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Israelites. Thus the body of the people were an inde- 
pendent yeomanry, residing on their hereditary farms, 
the boundaries of which remained for ever of the same 
extent ; for the removal of a neiglibour s land-mark was 
among the crimes against wliieh the law uttered its 
severest malediction; an invasion of lamily i)ropeily, 
that of Nabotli's vineyard, is selected as the worst crime 
of a most tyrannical king; and in tlie decline of the 
state, the prophets denounc(\ with their sternest energy, 
tliis violation ot‘ the very basis of tlie commonwealth. 
In this luxuriant soil, each man had the only ca])ital 
necessary to cultivate his pro]»erty to the highest 
degree of ])roductiv(mess, the industry of himself and 
his sons. ilenc(‘ large propmdios would by no means 
have increased the gemaal wealth, wliile they might 
have endangered the independence of th«' ]) 0 ()plo. Tlui 
greater dang(‘r to be a])prehendcd in so populous a 
country might seem to have been the minute subdi- 
visions of the estates, us all the sous inherited ; the 
eldest had a double portion. Females sueiteeiled only 
in default of males, and tlien under the restriction 
that they might not marry out of their own tribe. Yet 
this incunvenience s(.‘ems never to have beem practically 
felt ; the land, though closely, was never over peopled. 
Periods of famimi are by no means common. 

The law against usury must not be omitted.’ It is 
well known how much the (‘xactions from the poor, 
through the enormous rate of interest, added to the 
political inequalities, factions, and jealousies, which dis- 
tracted Tiomo and Atlicns. The Ifobrow lawgiver anti- 
eij[»ated this evil likewise. lie positively prohibited, 
n(3t merely usury, but all interest whatever on money 


J Exod. -t .?i. 25; Levit. xxv, 36; Deut xxiii, 19, 20. 
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lent to a Hebrew. A loan was a charitable accommo- 
dation, due from a brother to a brother. Money might 
be lent with profit or advantage only to a foreigner. 
Even pledges, or goods taken in pawn, were under strict 
regulations. Nothing absolutely necessary to life wus 
to be retained ; on no account both the upper and lower 
stones of the hand-mill in common use. Eaiment was 
to be restored before nightfall ; the raiment of a widow 
was not to bo taken at all in pledge. The house was 
sacred, and could not bo entered to seize the goods in 
pawn. 

Eacli estate was lield on the tenure of military 
service ; all Israel was one standing army. Some 
curious exemptions were made, which show the atten- 
tion of the huvgiver to the agricultural habits and 
domestic comfort of his people — the being just married, 
or having newly taken a piece of land into cultivation. 

The only taxes were the two-tenths and the other 
religious offerings. The first tenth wns assigned to the 
tribe of Levi, as we have before observed, for the main- 
tenance of this learned nobility, and in return for the 
surrender of their right to a twelfth portion of the land. 
The Levites had likewise forty-eight cities, each with a 
domain of between eight and nine hundred acres. 
Thirteen of these cities were in the northern provinces 
of Naphthali, Issachar, Asher, and the half Manasseh 
beyond Jordan. Twelve in Reuben, Gad, and Zcbulun. 
In Ephraim, lialf Manasseh, and Dan, ten. In Judah, 
Benjamin, and Simeon, thirteen. 

The second tentli was called the Tithe of Feasts, or 
the Tithe of the Poor. For the first and second year, 
in the place where the natk a assembled for divine 
worship, in tlie lyrcscncc of the Lord ; every third year, 
in the chief town of the district, public tables were 
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opened, at which all ranks and classes feasted together 
at the common expense of the richer proprietors. An 
institution, simple and beautiful, securing the advantages 
of brotherhood and kindly feeling, while it avoided that 
too great interference with the private and domestic 
habits which arose out of the public tables in some of 
the Grecian republics. The Hebrew was reminded 
suffi<riently often tliat he was member of a larger 
national, and a smaller municij)al community, but liis 
usual sphere was that of private life. The (H-eek was 
always a public man ; the member of the family was lost 
in the citizen. 

The only public revenue of the Hebrew commonwealth 
was that of the sacred treasury, the only public expen- 
diture that of the religious worship. This was supi)orted 
by a portion of the spoils taken in war ; the first fruits, 
which in their institution were no more than could bo 
carried in a basket, at a later period were rated to be 
one part in sixty ; the redemption of the first-born, and 
of whatever was vowed to the Lord. Almost everything 
of the last class might be commuted for money according 
to a fixed scale. The difierent annual Festivals were 
well calculated to promote internal conimer(*e : maritime 
or foreign trade is scarcely mentioned in the Law, ex- 
cepting in two obscure prophetic intimations of advan- 
tages which the tribes of Dan and Zobulun w(ue to 
derive from their maritime situation. On tin's subject 
the lawgiver could have learned nothing in Egypt. 
The commerce of that country was confined to the 
inland ca’^avau trade. The Egyptians hated or dreaded 
the sea, which they considered either as tlie (hvelling of 
the wil principle, or the evil principle itself. At all 
evc.rte, the Hebrews at this period were either blind to 
th*i maritime ad' antages of their situation, or unable to 
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profit by them. The ports were the last places they 
conquered. Sidon, if indeed within their boundary, 
never lost its independence ; Tyre, if it existed, was a 
town too obscure to bo named; Ecdij)pa and Acco 
remained in the power of the Canaanites ; J oppa is not 
mentioned as a port till much later. The manufac- 
tures of the people supplied their o\ra wants; they 
brought from Egypt the arts of weaving woollens and 
linens, stufts made of fine goat’s hair, and probably 
cotton ; of dyeing in various colours, and bleaching, and 
of embroidering ; of many kinds of carpenter’s work ; 
of building, some of the rules of which were regulated 
by law ; of making eai’thenware vessels ; of working in 
iron, brass, and the precious metals, both casting them 
and forming them with the tool ; of gilding, engraving 
seals, and various otlicr kinds of ornamental work, which 
were employed in the construction of the altars and 
sacred vessels of the Tabernacle. 

Thus the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
>vere permanently established in the promised land; 
each man, according to the picturesque language of the 
country, dwelt under his own vine or his o\yn fig-tree. 
No accident disturbed the peace and harmony of the 
state before the death of Joshua, excepting a dispute 
between the tribes within and those beyond the Jordan. 
The trans-Jordanic tribes raised a public altar to God ; 
this was resented by the rest of the nation as a signal of 
defection from tJie national religion and national con- 
federacy. But before they resorted to violent means, 
they tried an amicable remonstrance. The conference 
was conducted with temper and moderation ; the tribes 
beyond the river disclaimed all ‘ntention of derogating 
from the dignity of the single national place of divine 
worship, and protested that they had raised the altar. 
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not for the purpose of offering rival sacrifices, but only 
to commemorate to the latest posterity that tlieir triljes 
formed a part of the great national confederacy. The 
explanation was considered satisfactory, and peace 
was restored. 

A short time after this event Joshua, whose military 
prowess and experience had directed the coti quest of 
the country, died. lie appointed no successor to tlio 
supreme authority, and the separate republics, under 
the control of tlieir own chieftains, and other local 
officers, assumed the administration of aflairs. The 
Utopia of the lawgiver commenced its political exist- 
ence ; the land of milk and honey began to yield its 
fruits to a simple, free, and pious race of liusbandmen, 
a people worthy of its blessings : lint one fatid act of 
disobedience, the desisting from the war b(*foro their 
enemies were rooted out, prevent ( m 1 its permanence ; 
and the land wdiicli was iiitenderl to bo a scene of 
peace and freedom, before long became that of war and 
servitude. > 
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BOOK VI. 


THE JUDGES. 

Authority of the Judges — Destruction of the Tribe of Benjamin — 
Othniel — Deborah — Gideon — Jephthah — Samson — Eli — 
Samuel — Nomination of Saul as King. 


In the former editions I liad inserted the two schemes of chronology in 
this period, one sii})posed to rest on the authority of Josephus, and coun- 
tenanced by St, Paul (but compare Marsham, Canon. Chron., p. 309), the 
other the vulgar one in the margin of our Bible. I have withdrawn them; 
for I must acknowledge that further study has led me to the conviction 
that there are no trustworthy materials for an exact chronology of these times. 
If we assume, as 1 am Jisposed to assume, about 1320 B.c. for the Kxodus 
(see almvp, p. 120), it is necessary to compress the events between the Exodus 
and the Building of the Temple, the fir.st certain or approximately certain 
date. 

There arc two, in my judgment, insuperable difficulties: — 

I. The recurrence of the number 40 — ^a recurrence which can be accounted 
for, if literally takcui, on no intelligible principle of providential government, 
and i.s still more douotful, since we know that lorty is, and always has been, 
an indefinite number in the East, and that the ‘^.ame Hebrew word, or the same 
with the slightest variation, stands for forty and for a great number. — II. There 
is no cerbunty that th(> Book of Judges is a continuous and consecutive history. 

Bredow, in his preface to Syncollus, cites the follow’ing instances of the 
iteration of the number forty: — “The waters of the flood rose for /orfy days 
and forty nights ((Jen. vii. 4, 12, 17); they ebbed forty days ((Jen. viii. 6); 
Isaac \\’(\^ forty years old when he married Kebecca ((Jen. xxv. 20) ; Esau forty 
when lie inairied ((jcn. .xxvi. .14^ ; the lile of Moses is divided by Jewish tradi- 
tion into three periods oi forty years; he wiMi forty when he returned to 
Egypt? forty inoio in the desert, died at the ago of 120. He remained on 
Jiloiiiit Sinai forty days and forty nights (Exod. xxxiv. 38); the land had 
pe.ace after the i\Iesopotamiaii captivity /orfy years (J- <'ges iii. 11); after the 
victory of Deborah, peace for forti years (Judges v. 31); after the destruction 
of the Midiauites peace for forty ycai-s (Judges viii. 28) ; the Israelites in 
bondage to the Philistines forty years (Judges xiii. 1^; Eli Judge of Israel 
for forty ymivs (1 8ani, iv. 18); Goliah dcned Israel forty days (1 Sam. xvii. 
10); David reigiuMl /orif years (2 Stun. v. 4) ; Ishbosheth was made king at 
forty years old (2 Sam, ii. 10) j Absalom came to tlie king after /orfi/ years (2 
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Sam. XV. 7). (This is the most curious instance ; indeed an absolute impossibility.) 
Solomon reigned forty yeai-s (1 Kings xi. 42); Elijah fasted forty diiys and 
nighta (1 Kings xix. 8). Many other cases might be added, as Ezek. xsix. 12, 
13; Jonah 3, 4, &c.” Bredow had before given some very remarkable illus- 
trations of this fact from the Jewish Apocryphal Books. Of modem instances 
he gives the Phoenician tradition (Herod, i. 105), that Agathonius, king of 
Tartessus, came to the throne at forty years, reigned forty years before ths 
arrival of the Phoenicians, and died forty yeai-s after. The Tchel-Minar, the 
forty pillars, at Persepolis, are not forty, Chardin, ii. p. 33, and others. 

Bredow thus proceeds : — “ Causara hujus modi Ipquendi, non in casu, cui 
quidem in usu dicendi nimium arbitrium est, sed in etymologia reperiri posse 
arbitror. Nam quadraginta ct multitude ab eadem origine, a 

3*) multum, dtHliicenda esse videntur. Foiiasse principio multitudincm, non 
stricte iinitam significant, paulatim vero nomen certi nnmeri factum est, quan- 
quam significatione iufinitce nmltitudinis non omissa/’ p. 33 ct seqq. 

The 480 years of 1 Kings vi. 1, the great authority alli'ged for the period bc- 
tw’een the Exodus and the Building of the Temple, is a multiple of 40 by 12. 

II, It is by no means clear, as Marsham long ago observed, that some of these 
Judgeships and Captivities may not have been contemporaneous. Marsham 
observes: “Neque est absonum a politico Ebrreorum sta n, diversis in partibus 
aut plures Judices nut bcllum pacemque eotlem tempore xtitisse.*' 

There is nothing in the history, inconsecutive and fragmentary as it ol>- 
viously is, to make it certain that the events recorded were successive, and 
not in some instances con tern fioran ecus. Though Shamgar is named ns a 
judge after Ehud (Judges iii. 31), yet the Canaanitish captivity seems to ibllow 
imnicHliately after the death of Khud. Ewald believes that the Philistine and 
Ammonitish war were at the same time. 


THE PERIOD FROM THE EXODUS TO THE 
BUILDING OF THE TEMia^E. 

The period of the Judges is the heroic age of Hebrew 
history. It abounds in wild adventure, and desperate 
feats of individual valour. Personal activity, daring, 
and craft, were the qualifications whieii raised the 
Judges to their title and eminence. They appear in 
their history as gallant insurgents or guerilla leaders, 
rather than as grave administrators of justice, or the 
regular autboritics of a great kingdom. The name by 
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which they are called, Sophetim, derived from a word 
signifying ‘‘ to judge,” bears remarkable resemblance to 
the Suifetes of the Carthaginians. The ojBice of the 
Hebrew Judge was rather that of the military dictator, 
raised on an emergency to the command of the national 
forces. What his judicial functions could have been, 
seems very doubtful, as all ordinary cases would fall 
under the cognizance of the municipal judicatures. Nor 
do we find the Judges exercising authority, or even en- 
gaged in War, beyond the boundaries of their own tribe ; 
unless perhaps Deborah, who sat under her palm-tree 
judging tlie tribes of Israel. Yet even this convention 
bears the appearance rather of an organised warlike 
confederacy, to break the yoke of the Canaanites, than 
of a peaceful judicial assembly ; and some of the tribes 
took no share in lier gallant enterprise, nor, as far as 
appears, rendenHl any allegiance to her authority. The 
wars were on all the borders of the land, sometimes, as 
in the Canaanitish conflict of Deborah and Barak, in the 
centre of the land. The Judges were of difierent tribes, 
and seem to have arisen, and to have been summoned to 
power and authority, according to the exigencies of the 
time. Othniel, tlie first, was the only judge certainly 
from the great tribe of Judah ; Shamgar is uncertain, 
but later, Ibzan was probably of Judah ; Ehud w^as from 
the tribe of BenjamiiL Deborah and Barak were of tlie 
great northern tribe of Ephraim ; Gideon a Manassito 
of the central cis-Jordanic settlement of IManasseh ; 
Tola of Issachar; Jair and Jephthah of the trans- 
Jordanic province ; tlir enemies of Jephthah were 
those of the trans-Jordanic tribe of Ammon; Elon was 
of Zebulun, Samson of Dan, his foes were the Philis- 
tines on the south-western frontier. In most cases the 
Judge appears at war with some conterminous tribe. 
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But the hostility or even the oppressions of the con- 
terminous ^ or immingled races were less dangerous 
than their amity. The Israelites in general yielded 
themselves up to the idolatries, before they were sub- 
jugated by the arms, of the surrounding nations. Nor 
can we help speculating on the different state of 
things, had the j^owerful Hebrew Eepublic become a 
nation, with a strong federal government; its centre 
the sanctuary of Jehovah, its strength faith in Jehovah ; 
instead of an assemblage of jealous, sometimes; as in the 
case of Benjamin, hostile tribes. If the whole land, with 
all its strongholds, whether on the mountain or on the 
plain, had been in their possession ; if they had had no 
enemies, no races alien in blood, in manners, in religion, 
within their borders ; if tln^y had been wielded, as it 
were, by one supreme government, and each tidbe fur- 
nished its contingent to one army ; if, in short, they liad 
not paused in the career of eonqiu‘st, and another Joshua 
had been summoned to take the lead, and organise and 
keep in discipline the national forces — in that state of 
strength and unity they might then liavo resisted with 
effect any foreign invader, even if that invader had been 
the prototype, in ambition and power, of one of the 
mighty Ninevite or Babylonian sovereigns. But, in 
fact, the want of union among the tribes arose naturally 
out of their disobedience to the commands of their law- 
giver, and brought with it* the punishment of that dis- 
obedience, not merely in the abamlonment of 2 )rutectiiig 
Providence but in the ordinary course of events. 'J1ie 
neiglibourhood of the idolatrous tribes le(l to apostasy, 
apostasy to Aveakness and servitude. For, as tho national 
strength depended on the national union, and tho only 
Ixmd of tho national union was the national religion, 
that bond weakened or dissolved, tho tribes remained a 
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number of scattered cantons, each entirely dependent 
on its own internal resources to resist foreign invasion, 
or the insurrection of the Canaanites. 

The imperfect conquest had left formidable enemies, 
not only on the frontier, but in the heart of the land. 
The necessity of taking up those arms wliich they had 
so rashly laid down, speedily became urgent. It was no 
longer, however, a national war, but a war of the sepa- 
rate tribes against their immediate enemies. The 
Danites were driven into the mountains by the revolt of 
the Ainorites ; and part of the tribe was obliged to seek 
a settlement by force of arms on the extreme northern 
frontier. The town of Laish was hence called Dan. 
Judah and Simeon attacked Dezek, a powerful king, of 
Jebiis or Jerusalem — defeated him with great loss — and 
treatiid him, as he had been accustomed to treat the 
other kings whom he had subdued, by the mutilation of 
his extremities.^ They burned the lower part of Jeru- 
salem ; then, turning their arms southward, expelled the 
gigantic inhabitants of Hebron : but Gaza, Askclon, and 
Ekron, still defied their power ; and though they starved 
many of the mountain fortresses to surrender, they 
dared not encounter the iron chariots of the inhabitants 
of the southern valleys. Ephraim took the town of 
Beth-el ; but the other tribes seem to have adopted the 
dangerous measure of entering into terms with their 
enemies, and permitting them to reside in the land on 


* Oil the mutilation of enemies 
taken in war compare Cic. de Ofliciis, 
iii. 11. The Athenians cut oft' the 
thumbs of the iEginetans; on which 

Cicero finely observes —* ** Hoc visum 
est utile . . . sed nihil quod crudele 
utile.” iElian, ii. 9; Val. Iilax., ix. 
2-8. The Egyptian paintings and 


sculptures, in Wilkinson, Rosellini, 
Lepsius, will atV«.>/d copious and fright- 
ful illustrations of the manner in 
which war was tliea waged ; especially 
Brugsrh, p. 184, where a notary is 
taking down the number of hands and 
of Phalli laid before the conqueiing 
king. 
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the payment of tribute. Intermarriages soon followed, 
and led to community of religious worship. The 
Israelites strayed, without scruple, into the shady 
groves, where the voluptuous rites of the Canaanites 
were hold, or attended at their gay and splendid festi- 
vals. By degrees they began to incorporate the two 
religions, and to pay indiscriininate Iiomage to the sym- 
bolic representations of the powers of nature, particularly 
of the sun and moon, as well as to their own peculiar 
God, the Creator of tlie Universe; and throughout tlie 
period of the Judges down to tlie time of David, among 
those who repiidiatt^d the grosser idolatry of Polytheism, 
there lingered a kind of idolatrous ^lonothcism, far below 
the sublime Mosaic worship of Jehovah. Some who 
preser\"ed inviolate the first eommandment of the I.aw, 
lived in almost unconscious infringement of tlie second : 
they worshipped on the high places, they worshij)ped 
symbols or emblems of the great I A3I,’* the Invisible, 
the Eternal. Gideon had an cphod, which his followers 
worshipped and the men of Ephraim a golden image.® 
The decline of the national faith, and the dissolution 
of manners, were fearfully exemplified in certain other 
transactions which occurred before the time of the 
Judges.*' Part of the Danites, on their way to their 


** Judges viii. 27. ! undfir wlioso administration such an 

® Judges xvii. IJ, 10, IS. . act of religious high treason would 

** It is generally n'Tood that the i not have been tolerated. But not long 

date of the events recorded in the ‘ after ; f.)r I*hinea.s, the son of Kleaarr, 
five hist chapteys of the book of ■ at that time *‘stoo<l before the altar;” 
J jdges was anterior to the time ' but Elenzar died soon afk-r Joshua, 

of the Judges. The adventure of : and was siiceeefled by IMiineas. This 

Micah must have preceihxl th.i esta- ; obseri’ation is as old as Theodoret: 
blishment of Dan 'in theii appointe<J j Quiest. xxvii. on this passage. Jose- 
province. That <>! Venjamin must ; phus placOvS the events in their chrono- 
have been after the death of Joshua, ' logical order : Antiqq., 1. v., c. 2, 8. 
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conquest of the noi*them border, took violent possession 
of a silver idol, the property of a man named INIicah, and 
set it up, with a wandering Levite for its priest, as an 
object of religious worship. The crime of Benjamin 
w^as of a more cruel nature, and as directly opposite to 
the jninciples of tlie moral law, as to the spirit of the 
national union. It led to a bloody civil wnr, and almost 
to the total annihilation of the guilty tribe. It is a his- 
tory of bloody guilt, w’ild justice, and still wdlder mercy. 
A Levite returning to his home wdth his concubine, or 
inferior wufe, entered, to pass the night, the city of 
Gibeah, in the territory of Benjamin. The dissolute 
inhabitants abused the wretched w oman till she died, 
^rhe Levite cut the body into pieces, and sent a portion 
to each of the tribes. Tlie whole of Israel assembled 
as ono man, at JMizpeh, lieard with indignation the ap- 
peal to their justice, and sent to demand the surrender 
of the delinquents. The proud and pow-erful tribe re- 
fusing satisfaction, the rest declared w^ar, and invaded 
their territory. Twice they were defeated with gi*eat 
slaughter : on the third attack, employing a common 
stratagem, they enticed their enemies, by a pretended 
flight, to lea\o the strong w-alls of Gibeah, and follow 
them into the plain. An ambush rose up behind, and 
suiquised the city. Benjamin was defeated with the loss 
of 25,000 men — the guilty city razed — the wiiole land 
laid desolate — men, women, and children put to the 
sword : GOO men alone remained strongly posted on the 
rock of Rimmon. But even in tlie p) ido of triumph, 
and the stern satisfaction of just revenge, Israel could 
not behold tho extermination of one of their tribes w ith- 
out the deepest sorrow and repentance. Yet they had 
sworn at Mizpeh never to give their daughters in mar- 
riage to the unnatural and rebellious race. How then 

R 2 
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shall the families of Benjamin be renewed, and the 
twelve tribes of Jacob again meet in their solemn assem- 
blies? Strange situations lead to strange expedients. 
One city, Jabesli in Gilead, had been guilty of that 
most heinous crime, the dosei*tion of the common cause 
at a time of danger and distress. The city was devoted ; 
all the men were slain ; the women given to the sur- 
vivors of Benjamin. The number not being sufricient, 
the rest of the Benjamites were 2)ormitted to surprise the 
damsels dancing at a festival without the gates of Shiloh ; 
and by these Sabine marriages the tribe of Benjamin 
gradually recovered its strength and consideration. 

The generation wdiich had enten'd tlio land with 
Joshua, is said to have 2)assed away before the di'clen- 
sion of the 2:>eo])le from the national faith led to servi- 
tude; but not entirely; for the first deliverer of tlie 
peojJo was Othniel, the uejdiew and son-in-law of Caleb, 
wliose name occurs as a brave warrior during the con- 
quest. The federal league between the tribes was not 
yet so far relaxed but that Othniel, of Judah, took up 
their defence. At the end of ciglit years the ]Meso})ota- 
mian was entirely defeated, and the whole land remained 
in peace for forty more.® 


* It is remarkable that the first 
servitude was not to one of the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; it was a fuieign and 
apparently very pn\v*;rful kingdom 
whicli established its dominion over 
the whole of Vab-.stine, For it is 
from the territory of Judah, the most 
remote iroin Mesopotamia, that the 
deliverer arises, and, it should seem, 
threw off a yoke- whioh IimI heavily 
pressed on the whole race. Nor U it 
probable that the - 'e^potamian reli- 


gion, whatever it may have been, 
should have jjcnetrated so far into the 
heart of the land as to estrange the 
Israelites iu any degree from their 
worship of Jehovah. But it is a 
curious question how far this conquest 
of the King of Aram Xaliaraiin (the land 
of the Naharaim, it must l>e remem- 
bered, was among Uie great scenes, pro- 
bably the limit, of the Uameseid con- 
quests) was a reaction of an Asiatic 
empiro upon the Egyptian j Jiow far 
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The eastern tribes were then assailed by a confederacy 
of the Ammonites, Amalekites, and ]\Ioabites, under 
Eglon, king of the latter tribe. Jericho, the City of 
Palms, or its site, was also taken, perhaps from the tribe 
of Benjamin not having yet recovered its strength. This 
oppression lasted eighteen years. The deliverance was 
effected by a desperate enterprise of Ehud, a Benjamite.*^ 
Ehud was a man ambi-dexter, who could use his left 
liand as well as his right. He obtained an audience of 
Eglon, a remarkably fat man, struck his dagger into 
his body, escaped, and flying to the mountainous part of 
the land of Ephraim, roused that powerful tribe, and 
totally defeated the IMoabites. Eighty years of peace 
were the fruit of this hazardous adventure. The only 
exploit recorded of the next judge, Shamgar,^ is the 
slaughter of GOO Pliilistines with an ox-goad, a for- 
midable weapon, if like that described by Jraundrell — 
a strong pike, eight feet long, and pointed with iron. 
By this time the Canaanites in the north liad grown 
into a power! Ill people, llazor, the capital of Jabin 
their king, was on the shore of the Saraachonite Lake, 
and his general, Sis(‘ra, was a man terrible for his valour 
and conduct. For twenty years he oppressed the nortli- 


Cushan riisliath.iini was a pretkeossor, 
if not an anrostor, of the inighty 
Assyrian inonaivhs — of Pul, ami Scii- 
nadujril), ami Ni-badiixlnozzar ; bow far 
Pali-stine had already b<*coine, not as 
yet perliaps tl)e liighway of tra be 
between the Kast and Kgypt, bib the 
border land on which the conflict took 
place for the empire of the world. 

^ It may he observed, that, although 
all these men were, in Uebrew phra- 
seology, said to be raised up by the 
Lord, that is, inspiied with the noble 


design, and endowed with ability, to 
deliver tlieir country, yet all their 
particular actions are nowhere attri- 
buted to divine direction. 

* Shamgar, fi om his exploits against 
the Philistin*. , was probably of one of 
the southern tribes, Judah, Simeftn, 
or Dan ; but from the passage in the 
Song of Deborah, his resisti.nce to the 
env.inies of Israel was not very effec- 
tive. The highways wore impassable, 
the A'iHagcs sulfered heavy oppression, 
till the rise of Deborah hereelf. 
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ern tribes. Deborah, a high-born woman of tho tribe 
of Ephraim, richly endowed at least with the poetic j)art 
of the character of a pro])hetess, was inspired Avith the 
noble design of freeing her brethren from the yoke. 
She sat in the open air, under a palin-treo, reniiiiding 
us of tho Vellcda of ancient Germany, and organized a 
strong confederacy. Ephraim, Benjamin, and ^fanasseh, 
as Avell as the northern tribes, obeyed lier call. She 
commanded Barak to draw up the fjrces of Issaehar, 
Zebulun, and Na])hthali, on tlie summit of 3rountTal)or. 
The vast army of tho Canaaiiites, 900 chariots strong, 
covered the level plain of Esdraelon at its foot. Barak 
burst suddenly from the mountain — the Cauaanites wovo 
broken and tied.'' The river Kishon, which bounded 
the plain, was swollen, and multitudes perished in tho 
Avaters. But for tln^ criminal inactivity of the inhabit- 
ants of -Meroz, an adjacent town, Avho did not join in 
the pursuit, few Avould haAO escaxped. Sisera fled, and 
took refuge in tin* tent of Ja<d, a Avoman of tho Kenito 
tribe (tluj descendants of llobab, Closes* brother-in-law). 
She reeoiv(;d him hos])itably ; ontortaintHl him Avith the 
pastoral refreshment of milk, and left him to repose. In 
his sleep she drove one of the iron p(*gs of the t(‘nt into 
his head, and killed him. Deborah’s hymn of triumph 
Avas Avorthy of the victory. Tho solemn religious com- 
mencement — tho pietui’esque description of the state of 
the country — tho mustering of the troops from all 
quarters — the sudden transition to tho most con- 
temptuous sarcasm against tho trilxes that stood aloof— 
tlie life, fire, and energy of tho batthj — tho bittfT pathos 
of the close- -lyric poetry Inxs nothing in any language 
whi -h can su;.pafis tlie boldness and animation of this 


On the scene aul circumvtiinces of this b»ttlo, Stanhjy, p. 331. 
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striking production. But this hymn has great historic 
as well as j)oetic value. It is the only description of the 
relation of the tribes to each other, and of the state of 
society, during the period of the Judges. The northern 
tribes, Zebulun, Issacliar, Naphthali, appear in a state 
of insurrection against their oppressors : they receive 
some assistance from Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benja- 
min. The pastoral tribes beyond Jordan remain in 
unpatriotic inactivity. Dan and Asher are engaged in 
their maritime concerns ; a curious fact, for we have no 
other intimation of any mercantile transactions of the 
Hebrews — as these expressions seem to imply — earlier 
than the reign of Solomon. Of Judah and Simeon 
there is no notice w^hatever, as if they had seceded from 
the confederacy, or were occupied by enemies of tlieir 
own. 

Tims sang Dohorah and Barak, son of Abinoam, 

In the day of victory thus they sang ; 

'^fhat Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance. 

That the willing people rushed to battle, 

Oh, therefore, praise Jehovah! 

Hear, ye kings! give car, ye i)rinces! 

1 to Jehovah, I will lift the soug, 

I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel ! 

Jehovah! when thou weiitest forth from Seir! 

When thou marcliodst through the fields of Edom ! 

Quaked the earth, aud poured the heavens. 

Yea, the clouds poured down with water : 

Before «Jeliovah's face the mountains melted, 

That Sinai before Jehovalfs face, 

The God of Israel. 

Ill the days of Shamgar, son of Anatli, 

In Jad’s days, untrodden were the liighways, 

Through the winding by-path st le the traveller; 

Upon the jdaiiis deserted lay the hamlets. 

Even till that I, till Deborah arose, 

Till I arose m Israel a mother. 
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They choso new gods : 

War was in all their gates! 

Was buckler seen, or lance, 

’Mong forty thousand sons of Israel ? 

My soul is yours, ye chiefs of Israel ! 

And ye, the self-devoted of the people, 

Praise ye the Lord with me I 

Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses ; 

Ye that sit to judge on rich divans ; 

Ye that plod on foot the open way, 

Come, meditate the song. 

For the noise of plundering archers by the wells of water, 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jehovah’s righteous acts : 
His riglitcoiis acts the Ijamlets sing upon tlie open plains. 
And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, Dclx>rah, awake ! 

Awake, uplift the song! 

Barak, awake ; and lead thy captives captive, 

Thou son of Al)iiioam ! 

With him a valiant few wont down against the mighty, 
With me Jehovah’s people went down against the strong. 
First Kphrairn, from the Mount of Arnalek,* 

And after tliee the bands of Benjamin ! 

From ^lachir came the nilers of the j>eoi*le, 

From Zehulun those that bear the marshal’s stafl'; 

And Lssachar’s brave princes came with Deborah, 
Issachar, the strongtli of Barak : 

They burst into the valley on liis footsteps. 


* The remarkahle fact here, as is 
observed, is the tohil silence atKMit 
Judah nnd Simeon, Judah up to this 
time tlie h-aditig. the most numerous, 
mo>t warlike of the tribes. Was 
Judah occupied by enemies — Philij*- 
tine, on her own border? Did she 
a.inu aloof in haug-'itv inisiflercnce, 
contemptuous ,ivity ? Was 
tii.j jealousy betwee the northern | 


I and southern tribes, which ju'c vails 
I throughout the later history, already 
j coiiimc'iuang? Did Judah refuse to 
! serve under the rival ti il>e of Kphrairn, 
now, it sliould seem, rising to preemi- 
nence, and as yet, at Mizpeh and at 
.Shiloh, the guardians of the sanctuary 
and the ark. Cornjjare Ewald, ii. 
312 . 
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By Eeul)en’s fountains there was deep debating — 
Why satt’st thou idle, Eouben, ’mid thy herd- stalls? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle P 
By Reuben’s fountains there was deep debating — 

And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan — 

And Dan, why dwelled he among his ships ? — 

And Asher dwelled in his sea-shore havens. 

And sat upon his rocks precipitous. 

But Zehulim was a death-defying people, 

And Naphthali from off the mountain heights. 

Came the king and fought, 

Fought the kings of Canaan, 

By 'I’aanach, by JNIegiddo’s waters, 

For the golden booty that they won not. 

From the heavens they fought ’gainst Sisera, 

In their courses fought the stars against him : 

The to’-rent Jvishon swept them down, 

’J’hat ancient river Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, upon their might. 

Then slampcd the clattering hoofs of prancing horses 
At the flight, at the flight of the mighty. 

Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the T.ord, 

Curse, a twofold curse upon her dastard sons ; 

For they came not to the succour of Jehovah, 

To the succour of Jehovah ’gainst the mighty, 

Alx)ve all women blest Ix) Jacl, 

Hchcr the Kenite’s wife. 

O’er all the women blest, that dwell in tents. 

Water he aske<l --shc gave him milk, 

The curded milk, in her costliest bowl. 

Her left hand l o the nail sh •! set. 

Her right baud to the workman’s hammer — 

Then Sisera she smote— she clave his head ; 

She bruised— she pierced his temph s. 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 

At her feet he bowed ; he foil ; 

Where ho bowed, there he fell dead. 
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From the window she looked forth, she cried, 

The mother of Sisera through the lattice : 

“ Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 

Why tarry tlie wheels of liis chariot 
Her prudent women answered her — 

Yea she herself gave answer to herself — 

“ Ilave they not seized, not shared tlie spoil? 

One damsel or two damsels to each cliief ? 

To Sisera a many-coloured robe, 

A many-coloured robe, and richly hroidered. 

Many-coloured and hroidered round the neck.” 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovali ; 

And those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth, 

The sun in all its gloiy.^ 

At tlie end of forty years of peace new enemies ap- 
peared — the wild hordes of the desert. Midiaiiites, 
Amalekitos, and otlier nomadic tribes, swejit over 
almost tlie whole land, pitched their tents, and fed their 
camels in the midst of the ricli corn-lields of Israel. 
This was tho most extensive and destnictive servitude 
the nation had yet suffered. Tho jieoplo fled to moun- 
tain fastnesses, and liid themselves in caves. The land 
lay niKUiltivated, tlio cattle were destroyed, and a griev- 
ous famine ensued. Tho iniserahlo Israelit(‘s called 
upon their God for succour, aiul Gideon, of the tribe of 
I\ranasseh, a man of liighly noble jierson, and of a noble 
race, wlio was “as the son of a king, and whose bro- 
thers were each one liko the children of kings,” re- 
ceived tho divine commission as the deliverer of his 
country. An angel appeared to him while ho was 
tlireshing corn by stealth in an underground wiiic[)ress ; 
pret^iniatural signs conviiKiod him of the celestial na- 


^ In theabove t ’aiislation an nttempt original language, oxccptiiig where an 
is ma<.le to prej»<.' ve sometlung like a occasional word is, but rarely, inserted 
rhythmical flow, it adheres to the ftr the sake of perspicuity. 
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ture of liis visitant. Gideon liad offered, as a present 
to tliis superior being, a kid and a small poilion of 
flour: he laid them on a rock. The angel touched 
them, and fire arose from the rock and consumed them. 
His first exploit, after having built an altar, and, 
according to divine command, offered sacrifice, was to 
overthrow at midnight the altar of Baal in the city of 
Ophrah. Ilis lather Joash was commanded by the 
indignant citizens to bring forth his son to be punished 
for this offtmce. Will ye plead for Baal ? said the old 
man : let Baal plead for himself 1 And Gideon thence 
was called Jerubbaal — let Baal plead. The whole host 
of the invaders lay encamped on the plain of Jezrecl. 
Gideon demanded a sign from heaven ; it was granted. 
One night, tlio dews which fall so copiously in those 
regions, fell only on a fleece which he had si^read ; the 
next night the ground was steeped with moisture, the 
fleece remained dry. Gideon now prepared for a vigor- 
ous attack ; 22,000 men, from Manasseh, Zebulun, Naph- 
tliali, and Asher, rallied at the sound of his trumpet — 
but the victory was to bo achieved by a much smaller 
band. Tlic arjny was first diminished to 10,000 — all 
whose valoiu’ could not be relied on, being allowed to 
return home. These were again reduced, by a singular 
process, of Avliich. it is difficult to discover the meaning. 
They were led to the water-side : those who knelt down 
to drink were dismissed ; those who stood up, and lifted 
the water to their lips with their hands, were retained. 
Thus 300 of tlie bravest were chos( a for a night 
attack. Each of these had a trumpet, a concealed 
lamp, and an earthen pot. At the onset, each crashed 
his pot in pieces, and blew his trum 2 )et with all his 
might. The wild and mingled tribes awoke, and in 
their panic and confusion, turned their arms against each 
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other.' The herds, and particularly the camels, af- 
frighted at the lights, ran wildly about, and added to 
the tumult. The fugitives were slain by the rest of 
Gideon’s troops. Tlie Ephraimites now joined the in- 
surrection, pursued the remnant of the Slidianites 
beyond Palestine, and slew two of their princes, Oreb 
and Zeb.”^ Their indignation against Gideon, at not 
being earlier summoned to the war, was sootlied by the 
courtesy of tlie leader. Gideon took a dreadful revenge 
on the inhabitants of Suceoth for liaving refused ro 
freshinent to his hiinisliing warriors — he scourged their 
elders to (h'ath witli thorns. He inflicted as dreadful a 
chastis(?ment on the surviving ])riuces of j^lidian, Z<'ba]i 
and Zalmunna, who had slain his kindred : ho put 
them to death witliout mercy ; and thus tlie war ended 
witli tlie loss of 120,000 men to the ]Mid?anit(‘S. I’lir* 
gratitude of his compatriots induced them to make an 
ofr<*r of royal autliority to Gideon, l>ut Ids aml)ltion was 
satisfa*d with the deliverance of his country ; ho re- 
turned to dwell in quiet in liis native city." Yet oven 
Gideon fdl into a direct violation of the law. From th(‘ 
spoil of the 3Iidianites, who, like all the inhabitants of 
those regions, wore enonuous golden can’ings, and from 
the splendifl raiment of the kings, he made an ephod or 
priestly garment; and set up a worship distinct from 
the one sacred place in Shiloh, wh(‘re tlui Ark K'sted. 

After the death of Gideon, his bastard son Abiineh'ch, 
a daring and bloody man, determined to attain the 
crown wliicli liis father had rejected. lie formed a con- 


* Thf* scenp of battle, with a " The inactivity of Ju<lr«h and tin; 
dcscrir-t'ori of it, Stanley, soutlnrn trills, in this pvat stnipirlo 
334, 330. foj frwdoni, is njjain to be remarke<l. 

The Ii'avi ” and the ** VVulf,^ The insurrection is at first a league ol 
according to •. p. 320. the smaller cis-Jordanic tribes. 
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spiracy with his mother’s kindred at Shechcm ; with a 
band of adventurers fell unexpectedly on Ophrah ; seized 
his father’s seventy sons, slew them all ; and, in a great 
convention of the Shechemites and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns, was elected king by acclama- 
tion. Of all Gideon’s sous, Jothain alone, the youngest, 
had escaped. On the summit of Gerizim, wliicli over- 
looked Shechem, Jotham denounced the usurper, and re- 
proved the j)eoj)le in the well-lcnown parable : “ The 
olive-tree and tlie vino refused to assume the royal 
dignity, but the worthless bramble accepted at once the 
first oiler of a tyrannous superiority over the trees of 
the forest.” The authority of Abimelech seems to have 
been confined to Shechem and its neighbourhood : the 
other tribes neither contributed to his rise nor downfiill. 
But the fickle Sheeliomites, after three years, began to 
be weary of their king, and attempted to throw’ ofi:’ the 
yoke. The usurper was not wanting in vigour and 
promptitude ; he took the city, razed it to the gi'ound, 
and burnt the citadel, on w^hiidi they seem to have 
3-eli(Ml as a place of strength. Pursuing his conquest, 
he Avas accidentally wounded by a w^oman, during an 
attack on Thebez, but disdaining to die by so ignoble a 
hand, ho commanded his armour-bearer to pierce him 
wdtli his sword ; and so ignominiously closed this prema- 
ture attempt to found a monarchy, not perhaps over 
the whole of Israel, but over a portion of a few tribes. 

Two undistinguished names follow in the list of 
Judges: Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, \vho, neverthe- 
less, dwelt at Shamir, in the mountainous country of 
the Ephraimites ; and J air, a Gileadite, whose thirty 
sons were masters of thirty cities, and rode mi thirty ass 
colts, A now apostasy led to a new invasion. The Phi- 
listines attacked the southern border ; and a more for- 
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midable enemy, the Ammonites, not merely subdued the 
tribes beyond Jordan, but crossed the river, and engaged 
the combined forces of Ephraim, Judah, and Benjamin, 
Jeplithah, a bastard sou of Gilead, having been 
wrongfully expelled from his father’s house, bad taken 
refuge in a wild country, and become a noted captain of 
freebooters. His kindred, groaning under foreign op- 
pression, began to look to their valiant, though lawless, 
compatriot, whose profession, however, according to 
their usage, w^as no more dishonourable than that of 
a pirate in the elder days of Greece. They sent for 
him, and made him head of their city. Jeplithali’s first 
measure w^as to send an embassy to the Ammon itish 
king, remonstrating on his unprovoked aggression. 
The Ammonite demanded the formal surrender of. the 
trans-Jordanic j)rovinces, as the patrimony of his own 
ancestors, and of those of his allies. Negotiations being 
fruitless, Jephthah prepared for war. But before he 
set forth, Jeplithah made the memorable vow, that if he 
returned victorious, he Avould sacrifice as a burnt offer- 
ing wliatever first met him on Jiis entrance into his 
native city, Mizpeli. He gained a splendid victory. 
But it was neither one of those animals appointed for 
sacrifice, nor even an unclean beast, an ass, or camel, 
prohibited by the law — which was destined for the 
burnt offering of Jei^hthah. At the news of Iier father’s 
victory, his only daughter came dancing forth in the 
gladness of her heart, and with the most jocund instru- 
ments of music, to salute the deliverer of his people. 
I’he miserable father rout his clothes in agony, but the 
noble-spirited maiden would not hoar of the evasion or 
disregard of the vow ; she only demanded a shoH period 
to bewail Uj/on the mountains, like the Antigone of 
Sophocles, her dying without hope of becoming a bride 
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or mother in Israel, and then submitted to her fate.® 
Many learned writers have laboured to relieve the Jew- 
ish annals and the character of the Judge from the 
imputation of human sacrifice, and have supposed that 
Jephtliah’s daughter was consecrated to the service of 
the tabernacle, and devoted to perpetual virginity. 
But all these expedients are fiir more improbable than 
that a fierce freebooter in a period of anarchy should 
mistake an act of cruel superstition for an act of religion ; 
and it is certain that vows of celibacy wxre totally 
unknown among the Hebrews, and belong to a different 
stage of society. Another objection of JBchaelis is fatal 
to these views. The daughter could not bo consecrated 
to the service of the high priest, for the high priest 
and the Ark were then <at 8hiloh, in the territdry of 
Bpliraiin, with wJiom Jeplithah was at deadly war. 
The lianglity and overbearing character of this tribe 
resented, as usual, their not being summoned to take the 
lead in the Ammonitish war. They threatened to wreak 
their vengeance on Jcphtliah and his adherents; but 
the Gileadite cliicftuin defeated them, and at tlie pas- 
sage of the Jordan, distinguishing tlie Ephraimites by a 
peculiar pronunciation, (Shibboleth — water-streams — 
they sounded as Sibboleth,) put them to the sword 
without mercy to the number of 42,000. Jephthah 
enjoyed his dignity for seven years ; then follow a list 
of undistiiiguislicd names — of their actions, or against 


aW tfjL 6 • rayK 6 i.Tas 
^uj<rav a-yet 
rav ’AxepovTOS 
'nterav, ov9* Vf^evaCtov 
iyX^yipov, out’ 
ira> ia.4 t« vityot 

Sfitn/atv, oAA* *Ax«povn ia;/uw^ev<rw. 

Ant. 810 . 


P Ewald writes, “ T>io angstlielie An- 
Aass sriue TovA\ler 

nicht w\i-klich gcopfovt habe, verdieut 
keine Widerlegung.” li. p. 400. 
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whom they waged war, the record is silent. Ibzan of 
Betlilehem judged seven ; Elon of Zcbulun ten ; Abdon, 
an Ephraimite, eight years. 

The oppressions of the foreign powers which had 
hitherto overrun or subdued I^ilestine had been heavy 
and debasing while they lasted, but once repelled, the 
invaders retired within their own frontiers ; the Phi- 
listines ^ on tlie southern borders were more dangerous 
and implacable enemies to the peace of Isracd. They 
had subdued apparently the whole allotment of Simeon; 
this tribe was annihilated, or scattered for refuge among 


^ It is dillicult to resist tlio many | 
slight, but accumulated evidences of 
the connexion of the Philistines with 
Crete. 

On the other hand, all or almost all 
that is known of their religion and lan- 
guage makes them a Semitic people, 
closely connected with the Phoenicians. 

The nature of the long and inter- 
necine war with the Philistines is most 
happily illustrated by the description 
of the Philistine territory in Stanley. 

“ But the most striking and charac- 
teristic feature of Philistii is its im- 
mense plain of corn-fields, stretcliing 
from the edge of the sandy tract right 
up to the very wall of the hills of 
Judah, which look down its whole 
length from north to so\ilh. These 
rich fields must have been the great 
source at once of tlio power and the 
value of Philistia; the cause of its 
frequen! aggressions on Israel, and of 
the luiccasing efforts of Israel to master 
the territory. It was n fact *a little 
Egypt.'*’ p, 254: read the rest of 
the passage. 

Of the origin, the race, the language 
of the Philistines, thv little that is 


known, and the much whicli is conj»‘C- 
tured, there is a brief yet very full 
summary in !M. Ihnest Uonan (T.es 
Langucs S'dmitiques, p. et seqq.) 
The allusions to th^m during the 
Patriarchal times are vague and ob- 
scure ; but at the time of the Exo<Iu8 
they were a formidable people; they 
stood across the direct road (the coast 
road) from Egypt to the Holy Land 
in irresistible strength ; the dread of 
them seems to I)ave turned the Is- 
raelites southward into the Desert 
(Exodus xiii. 17). On the invasion of 
Joshua, five Philistincchieftainsheld the 
cities of Gaza, Ashdod, Askelon, Gath, 
Ekron. The actual conquest of these 
cities, though they were apportioned to 
Judah, seems not to have been accom- 
plished. In the time of the Judges the 
Philistines appear as the most dangerous 
enemies, at times the masters, of the 
southern tribes. In one respect they 
may have been a protecting barrier 
to the Israelites against P^gyptian in- 
roads ; but the protection was dearly 
bought by their own imjdac^ihlc hosti- 
lity, and, till the time of David, their 
seeming superiority in war. 
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tlie rest. Gaza and Askelon were in the i3ower of the 
conquerors, and their frontier extended to that of Dan. 
At this juncture the most extraordinary of the Jewish 
heroes appeared ; a man of prodigious bodily power, 
which lie displayed not in any vigorous and consistent 
plan of defence against the enemy, but in the wildest 
feats of personal daring. It was his amusement to 
plunge headlong into peril, from which he extricated 
himself by his individual strength. Samson never 
appears at the head of an army, his camj^aigns are con- 
ducted in his own single person. As in those of the 
Grecian Hercules, and the Arabian Antar, a kind of 
comic vein runs through the early adventures of the 
stout-hearted warrior, in which, love of w^omen, of riddles, 
and of slaying Philistines out of mere wantonness, vie 
for the mastery. Yet his life began in marvel, and 
ended in the deepest tragedy. An Angel announced to 
the wife of Manoah, a man of eminence, in the tribe of 
Dan, that her barrenness should be removed, and that 
she shoidd become the mother of a wonderful child. 
The child was to be a Nazarito from the womb, that is, 
dedicated by vow to the Lord; ho wus, therefore, to 
allow his hair to grow, and to preserve the most rigid 
abstinence.’' A second time, the Angel appeared to Ma- 
noah and his wdfe, renowned the command and the pro- 
mise, and mounting with the smoko of the sacrifice they 


' This is the first appearance in the . 
Jewish history (the hiazarite is •» - 
cognised in the Law — Numbers vi.) of 
these ascetic vows, which gradually 
worked into tlie religion of the Israel- 
ites, it may perhaps he said, as into all 
the religions of the East and of the 
West, and in time, in different forms, 
forced themselves into Christianity 
VOL. I. 


and Mohammed I lism. It is here as 
it were in its infancy, confining itsclt 
to certain outward ceremonies and 
peculiar usages. As to the abstaining 
from wine, Mohammedanism is purely 
Nazaritish ; some of the Arab tidbes 
(Hamasa, quoted by Ewald) preserved 
their hair unshorn. Ewald, ii. 403 , 
note. 
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had offered, ascended into Heaven. When Samson grew 
up, his first demand was, that he might marry a Philis- 
tine woman, whom ho had seen, and fallen in love 
with, at Timnath. With reluctance his parents con- 
sented, for they suspected some latent design against 
the oppressor. As he went down to Timnath, a young 
lion roared at him — Samson tore him asunder with 
his hands. Tlie next time he passed tliat way, bees had 
hived in tlie lion’s carcase, and at liis bridal feast he 
gave this riddle to the tliii-ty youths who attended liim ; 
if they found it out, he was to forfeit to each a sheet 
and a garment ; if they did not, they were to pay the 
same to him. Out of the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth siveetness. At the entreaty of 
his wife, he betrayed the secret to her, and she to 
her countrymen. Had ye not ploughed with my heifer, 
ye had not found out my riddle, replied the indignant 
bridegroom, and immediately set out and slew thirty 
Philistines, in order to make good his promise. Ho 
then returned home in anger, but in a short time, visit- 
ing his wife again, he found her married to another. To 
revenge himself, he caught three hundred jackals, tied 
them tail to tail, with a fire-brand between them, and 
turned them loose into the dry corn-fields of the Philis- 
tines. In return, they burned his wife and her father to 
death. Samson immediately fell on them and slew 
great numbers : — he then took refuge on a rock called 
Etam. The Philistines were assembled in a narrow 
pass, from some fanciful resemblance to the jaw-bone of 
an ass or more probably from the adventure of Sam- 
son, called Lehi. So completely were the valiant tribe of 
Judah disheartened by the Philistine oppression, that, to 
appease their wrath, they determined to surrender Samson. 
They seized and bound him, and brought him to the pass. 
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There the spirit of the Lord came up<m him^ he burst the 
bonds like flax, seized the jaw-bone of an ass that lay in 
the way, and with this strange weapon slew a thou- 
sand men. But, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, he 
began to faint, the ground was suddenly cloven, and 
a spring of water flowed before his feet. His next ex- 
ploit was to visit a harlot in Gaza, the capital city of his 
enemies. They closed their gates, and waited quietly, 
to seize their formidable foe. At midnight, Samson 
arose, burst the gates, took them on his shoulders, and 
left them on a hill, near twenty miles distant. He 
then fell into the more fatal snares of Dalilah.® The 
Philistine chieftains bribed her to obtain the secret 
of his prodigious strength. Twice he eluded her — the 
third time he betra^^ed himself into her power. It 
lay in the accomplishment of his Nazaritish vow, part 
of which was, never to permit his hair to be shorn. 
In his sleep, she deprived him of his hair and of his 
strength. The Philistines seized him, put out his eyes, 
bound him with brazen fetters, and set him to the 
servile task of grinding at the mill. The grave and 
solemn mind of Milton has seized upon the history of 
Samson at this point, and arrayed the close of his life 
in all the grandeur of heroic patience and resignation. 
The insults of the Philistines did not end with the pri- 
son ; savages delight in making a public exhibition of 
distinguished captives, and this barbarous people sent 
for their x^risoner to contribute to their diversion in a 
kind of rude amphitheatre, in the area of wliich stood 
the captive; — ^the roof, which formed the seats, was 
crowded with spectators. But the strength of Samson 
had now returned; the whole building was supported 


• Ewald translates Delilah, « the trai^ss note, p. 414 . 
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by two pillars, which he grasped, and leaning forward, 
dragged down the whole building, burying himself 
and all his enemies in one common ruin. 

While Samson was thus wasting his prodigal strength, 
not altogether uselessly, for, without doubt, the terror of 
his name retarded the progress of the Philistine con- 
quests, and inspired courage into the disheartened 
Israelites; still without that permanent advantage to 
the liberty of his countrymen which might have been 
expected from such preternatural powers regulated by 
prudence and self-restraint ; a wiser and more useful 
head of the state was growing up within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the tabernacle. Hannah, one of the wives of 
Elkanah, a Levite who resided in Karna-Zophim, a city 
in Mount Ephraim, made a vow, that if the curse of 
barrenness were removed from her, slio would devoto 
her first born to the service of (Jod. Samuel, her son, 
was thus educated in the service of the high priest Eli. 
It was to be expected that the high ]>riest would obtain 
great weight and authority in the Hebrew constitution. 
AVherever the Ark resided, might bo considered the 
temporary capital of the state. The present circum- 
stances of the H< 'brew history contributed to exidt still 
higher the sacerdotal power. The Tabernacle and tho 
Ark were at Shiloh in the tcrritoiy of Ephraim, from its 
fortunate central position the most powerful, as tho 
least exposed to foreign invasion, of all the provinces. 
The northern and eastern tribes had enough to do to 
defend their frontiers ; Judah, tho great rival of 
Ephraim, now tamely acknowledged the dominion of the 
Phib'stjnes. Hence the uncontested pre-(irainence of tho 
Ephraimites led to a temporary union of a civil as well 
as religious ftiipremacy in the higli priest Eli. Tho im- 
minent or actual dissolution of the confederacy, which 
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threatened the Mosaic republic during the whole almost 
anarchical period of the Judges, the subjugation of the 
separate tribes to some one of the border or indwelling 
races, needed some stronger principle of union, some 
central, all embracing, and all revered authority to hold 
it together as one nation. The local and temporary 
power assumed and exercised in succession or simulta- 
neously by the heaven-appointed Judges has passed away 
with their lives ; the splendid feats of arms, it may be 
the civil wisdom and dignity of Deborah under her 
2)alm-troe ; the adventurous valour, the inexhaustible 
fertility in resource, the power of discipline and organi- 
zation, by which the noble Gideon, with a small but 
w^ell-aj)pointed army and by extraordinary stratagems, 
had broken and thrown back the assault of a formidable 
league of all the most warlike neighbouring tribes (the 
attempt to establish an hereditary monarchy in his line 
had begun and ended in Abimelech) ; the gallant ex- 
ploits of the freebooter Jeidithali, and his liberation of 
the trails- Jordanic tribes ; the wild but isolated feats of 
personal valour, activity, and suj)er]iuinan strength of 
Samson against the Jdiilistines. i>ut now’’ the concen- 
tration of the hereditary religious authority, with the 
dictatorial jiow^er of the judge, in Eli, at once judge and 
high priest; the raising of Shiloh into a religious 
capital, and, in a certain sense, a scat of government — 
might seem to offer that which would be more stable 
and enduring, vigorous, and more comiirehensivo 

in its authority. If this union of the civil and religious 
government in the jiersou of Eli did not accomjilish 
but only pave the w-ay to the reconsolidation of the 
tribes in one confederacy, before long to be devolojied 
into a monarchy, it ftiiled, not from w’ant of wisdom and 
fitness in itself for the exigencies of the state, but from 
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tlie feebleness and insufSciency of that man in whom 
for the first time was vested this transcendent power 
and influence. For Eli was now old and almost blind ; 
his criminal indulgence to his sons Hophni and Phineas 
had brought disorder and licentiousness into tlie sacred 
ceremonies. The priests had become overbearing and 
tyrannical ; instead of taking the portions of the sacrifices 
assigned by the Law, they selected all the better parts for 
their own use ; and Hophni and Phineas had introduced 
still worse abuse's, — tliose which disgraced the voluptuous 
rites of the licathen deities. They debauched the women 
who assembled before the tabernacle, and the worship 
of Jeliovahwas thus in danger of becoming as impure as 
that of Baal Poor or the Babylonian IMylitta. 

In the midst of this corruf)tion the blameless Samuel 
grew up to manhood. Already in his early youth he 
had received divine intimations of his future great- 
ness ; the voice of God, while he slumbered within the 
area where the tabernacle stood, had three times called 
upon his name ; and at length aroused him, and com- 
manded him to communicate to the aged Eli the 
fate which awaited his family. The war between the 
Philistines and Israelites broke out anew; whether 
the Israelites, encouraged by the destruction of so many 
of the Pliilistine chieftains in the fall of the temple at 
Gaza, had endeavoured to throw off the yoke, or whether 
the Philistines seized the opportunity of Samson’s deatli 
to extend their dominion, does not appear. A bloody 
battle took jdace at Aphek, in the northern part of 
Judah, in which the Israelites were totally defeated, and 
in their desperation they determined to resort to those 
means of conquesi: which had i)roved irresistible under 
the direction of Joshua. The haughty Judah, which 
had so long sf ood apart, and waged, almost with her own 
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forces, the war against the Philistines, at Apliek per- 
haps had condescended to the aid of contingents from 
other tribes ; at all events was now compelled to throw 
herself on the central civil and religious government. 
Judah sought now not only military aid from her rival 
]^]phraim, but that religious aid which could only be 
given by the higli priest, as the guardian of tlie Sanc- 
tuary, the Ark, the sacred national treasure. They sent 
to ^Shiloh for the Ark, and the Ark was brought forth 
from its holy place ; for not one tribe only, but the 
indopendenco, the safety, the existence of the whole 
nation seemed at issue before these terrible foes. Tlie 
Ark was placed in the centre of the camp — the camp 
not of Judah alone, but of all Israel. But the days 
W(?re gone when the rivers dried up, and the walls of 
cities fell down, and the enemy fled at once, before the 
symbol of tlie presence of Israel’s God. The measure 
was unauthorized by the Divine command. Yet even 
the victorious Philistines were not free from hereditary 
apiirehension of the mighty God who had discomfited 
the Egyptians, and subjugated the wdiole land of the 
Caiiaanites. They exhorted each other to maintain 
their eliaract(;r for valour. The Israelites fought with 
desperate but unavailing resolution — the iron chariots of 
the Philistines triumphed. Thirty thousand Israelites 
perished, and the Ark of God fell into the hands of the 
uncircumcised — the guilty sons of Eli were slain in its 
dofi3nce. The aged high priest sat by the Avayside in 
dreadful anxiety for the fate of the Ark. A messenger 
rushed in, bearing the sad intelligence ‘ ; a wild cry ran 
through the whole city ; the blind old man, now ninety- 
eight years of age, fell from his seat, brokii his neck, and 
died. The wife of Phineas w^as seized with the pains of 
premature labour ; the women around her endeavoured 
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to console her with the intelligence that she had homo 
a male child : she paid no attention to their words, and 
only uttered a passionate exclamation, by wliich we may 
judge how strongly the religious reverence for the 
divine worship was rooted in the hearts of the Israelites. 
The pride and exultation of maternal tenderness, the 
grief for her father-in-law and her husband were ab- 
sorbed in a deeper feeling. She said, The Ark of God is 
taken ; and she called her child Ichabod, the glory is 
departed from Israel. 

Nothing now remained to the race of Abraham but 
the prospect of liopeless and irremediable servitude. 
Their God had abandoned them — perhaps might appear 
on the side of their enemies. Not merely the glory and 
the independence, even the political existence of Israel 
seemed departed with the Ark, departed for t?ver. AVith 
Avhat amazement and joy must the extraordipary intel- 
ligence have been received, that, after seven months, 
the Philistines were sending back the Ark of God, not 
in contemi)t of his power, but with signs of reverential 
terror! They had sent the strange deity from city to 
city, everywhere their own gods had been rebuked, the 
statues had fallen prostrate, their harvests had been 
w^asted by mice, their persons afSicted by a loathsome 
disease. They yoked two milcli kino to the car, and 
loaded it with propitiatory offerings. Instead of linger- 
ing near their calves, the kino had set off on tlio direct 
road to Bethshemesh, within tho border of the Israelites. 
The Lords of the Philistines had followed tho solemn 
procession in wonder and in awe. There tlie Levites 
received the Ark, and sacrificed tlie kino to tho Al- 
mighty. Tho profane curiosity of the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh was punished; a great number of men 
were struck dc a I for presuming to look within tho Arlv, 
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which was soon after solemnly removed to the city of 
Ejijath-jearim. 

Yet twenty years longer the Israelites groaned under 
the yoke of the Philistines ; but Samuel was now grown 
to manhood, and was established not merely with the 
authority of a Judge, but likewise of a prophet. Prophet- 
ism, if the word may be ventured, now appears among 
the established and recognized institutes of the Israel- 
itish people. The Patriarchs, Abraham especially, and 
Moses, are designated vaguely as prophets; and the 
great era of Prophetism was to come, commencing with 
Elijah, and continuing through that great line of Poet 
Prophets during the later kings, and the decline and 
fall of the kingdoms. Those prophets’ writings, the 
sublimest lyric strains that have ever been uttered by 
the lips of man, form a most important part of the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, have lived, and are 
destined to live, for ever in the hearts of religious men, 
and (their most wonderful oftice) have softened, expanded, 
enlightened the mind of man, so as to prepare it for the 
revelation of (Jhi*istianity. But great confusion has 
arisen in the conception of Prophetism and of the office 
and character of the prophet, from the absorption of the 
primary and real sense of the word by a secondary, and 
it should seem by no means necessary signification. 
Vaticination, the foretelling future events, is, according 
to the common notion, the dominant attribute of the 
Hebrew prophet. But the Hebrew word Nabi and the 
Greek Prophetes convey a much more comprehensive 
and at the same time distinct meaniiig. The Nabi is 
the man who speaks in the name and with the aiitliority 
of God ; he is as it were the voice of God, addressed to 
the religious and moral sense of man, and recognized 
and discriminated from that of false prophets (who 
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seem to have arisen simultaneously) not so much by 
outward signs, as by the religious and moral instincts of 
the human heart. In the time of Samuel this office 
was recognised as belonging, not only to individuals, 
but to a class of men. There were schools of the 
prophets, which seem to require a distinct and peculiar 
life, and a certain training and discipline of which I 
cannot but tliink that the study of the Law (tliis implies 
a \>Titteii law widely promulgated) formed an important 
paii. They were probably (like most Orientals when 
believed or believing themselves to be under su])or- 
natural possession) wrought up occasionally to a kind 
of ecstatic excitement, pow’crliilly aided by music, and 
expressing itself in dance or in wild gesture. 

Thus Samuel appears in his threefold character as 
Judge, as Prophet, or Head of the schools of the pro- 
phets, and as Priest, of which he undoubtedly ilischargcd 
the sacrificial functions. The high 2)riestliood had 
2)assed into the next branch of the family of Eli, and 
sunk into com2)arative insignificance before the acknow- 
ledged dignity of the new leader. Samuel had been 
brought up too in the very sanctuary of God, dedicated 
to God from liis earliest youth, a Nazarit(^ (peculiar 
austerity, or peculiar isolation from his fellow men, 
ever powerfully affects the popular feelings) ; and the 
commanding mind of Samuel appears at the height 
of his great calling. Having laboured with su(*cess 
to extirpate the idolatrous practices which had grown 
up among the ^^eople, hf*. summoned a general assembly 
at Mizpeh. The Philistines took alarm, and jnit their 
forces in motion to suj^press the insurrection. The 
Israelites were fi ll of terror, but too far engaged to 
recede ; their confidence in the favour of God towards 
their righteous judge, induced them to risk tlieir safety 
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on the acceptance of his prayers. His prayers alone 
were the authority which he wielded, the source of 
their unwonted bravery, the groundwork of their unex- 
pected triumph. For Samuel docs not seem to have 
been either warrior or general ; he has nothing of the 
wild and adventurous valour of Samson or of Jephthah, 
the wily stratagems of Gideon, the military skill of 
Deborah and Earak. The event was a victory so com- 
plete, caused partly by a tremendous storm, that the 
Philistines were forced to evacuate the whole country, 
and to accept of equitable terms of peace. 

The civil administration of Samuel was equally pros- 
perous. He united at least all the southern tribes under 
his authority, possibly the whole nation. This was his 
groat achievement, the crowning point of his service to 
Israel arid the (Jod of Israel. The scattered and dis- 
united tribes became again a nation. Tho rival tribes 
Ephraim and Judah make common cause against the 
common enemy; and the more distant tribes do not 
seem to withhold their allegiance either from Samuel 
the last Judge, or from Saul the first King of Israel. 
No doubt the loss and the recovery of the Ark would 
tend powerfully to consolidate the disorganised realm. 
The tidings of that awful calamity, the capture of the 
Ark, tlio seeming abandonment of his people by their 
God, would sound like a knell in the heart of everyone 
born of Israel. From the foot of Lebanon to the edge 
of the Desert, ii om the remotest pastures of Gilead to 
the sea coast of Asher, the dormant religious feeling 
would be stirred to its depths. Even those who had 
thought but little of the Ark of God, who had furtively 
cast their grain of incense on the altar of Baal or 
mingled in the voluptuous dances of Succoth Benoth, 
would be roused by the terrible shock, and prostrate 
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themselves in penitence, if not in despair. That universal 
religious movement, from grief, from sixain e, from fear, 
would be maddened to tumultuous excitement at the 
tidings, as rapidly, as widely spread, of the restoration 
of the inappreciable treasure, Jehovah’s rescue of him- 
self from the ignominious bondage, his return in all his 
power and majesty to the centre of the chosen people. 
Samuel held tliree annual sessions of justice at lloth-el, 
Gilgal, and Mizpeli, at which it is probable that all the 
tribes gave at least some attendance ; his residence he 
lixed in his native city of Eamah. 

But Samuel’s sons, who in his old ago wei*e installed 
in the judicial ollice, did not follow the example 
of their upright father; they were venal and corrupt. 
The people, therefore, having seen tlio sujxerior efficacy 
of the monarchical government, which prevailed in 
the neighbouring countries, by a formal representa- 
tion of their elders, demanded that their republican 
jxolity should bo changed into an hereditary kingdom. 
It is most remarkable, and yet, as we have shown, not 
in the circumstances unlikely, that Moses had antici- 
pated this resolution ; and, providing against the con- 
tingency of kingly government, had laid down regula- 
tions for the election of a sovereign and the administra- 
tion of regal power. The king was not to ho a foreigner, 
lest the independence of the country should be lost, and 
the Israelitish commonw^ealth sink into a province of 
some great empire. He was prohibited from maintain- 
ing any force of cavalry, lest ho should attempt Ibreign 
conrjucst, to the neglect or danger of the internal 
strength and security of the kingdom. The lawgiver 
either perceived that a free republic, or rather a federal 
go V' eminent of twelv^e distinct republics, was an experi- 
ment in the ct ustitution of society, or that the external 
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relations of the commonwealth might so far change as 
to require a more vigorous executive. The avowed ob- 
jects of the people in demanding a king were the more 
certain administration of justice, and the organization of 
a strong and permanent military force ; that our king 
might judge us, and go out before us and fight our battles. 
The national militia, untrained and undisciplined, might 
be sufficient to re])el the tumultuary invasions of the 
wandering tribes ; but they had now to resist powerful 
monarchies, and tlie formidable league of the Philistine 
chieftains, who could bring into the field an overwhelm- 
ing power of chariots and cavalry. The prosperity of 
the state under David and Solomon amply justifies the 
deviation from the original constitution. The conduct 
of Samuel on this occasion was prudent and moderate ; 
he faii-ly laid before the people the dangers of an 
Oriental despotism, the only monarchy then known, 
with all the exactions and oppressions of arbitrary 
power ; and left them to make their choice. The popular 
feeling was decided in favour of the change. The next 
object therefore was the election of the king. The 
nomination took place by divine instruction, but may 
be admired on the plainest priiici})les of human policy. 
The upright and disinterested Samuel showed no favour 
to his own family, kindre<l or tribe. It was expedient 
that tlie king should be chosen from the southern tribes, 
as more immediately exposed to the most dangerous and 
implacable enemy. A prince of Asher or of Naphthali 
miglit have neglected the interests of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. An election from the great rival tribes of 
Ephraim or Tudah might excite mutual jealousy, or 
dread of a domineering influence among the weaker 
clans. 

A youth of singularly tall and striking person^ an 
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eminent distinction in the East, arrived at Eamah. 
He was the son of a Benjamitish chieftain, and had 
been wandering in search of some asses, a valuable pro- 
perty, which his father had lost. Him Samuel is 
directed to nominate and receive with regal honours. 
Giving him the chief seat, and distinguished portion, 
at a feast where thirty persons w^ere present, he proceeds 
privately to anoint Saul as the future king. But the 
youth was to be prepared for his high office by a course 
of religious instruction, and his mind imbued with 
deep and powerful enthusiasm for the national law and 
national faith. He was sent to one of those schools of 
the prophets, most likely instituted by Samuel, where 
the pupils were initiated in the circle of Hebrew educa- 
tion — ^religious knowledge, religious music, and religious 
poetiy. Here the character of the youth was totally 
changed : ^ he mingled in the sacred duncoj : his spirit 
became full of lofty and aspiring thoughts. So totally 
was the former levity and carelessness of his youth cast 
off, tliat liis wandering compatriots exclaimed. Is Saul 
also among the prophets ? Thus qualified for the royal 
dignity, at a solemn assembly at IMizpeh, attended, 
it is distinctly said, by “ all the tribes,” ^ the small 
tribe of Benjamin is designated by lot, and Saul of 
the tribe of Benjamin is at once received as king, not 
indeed without murmur or opposition from some few 
factious spirits, but by the unanimous consent of the 
great majority. His first measure was bold, and answer- 
able to the juiblic expectation, as showing that the 
strength and vigilance of the royal power would extend 
its protection to the remotest part of the commonwealth. 

* “ Ana the Spirit of the Lord will into another man.** 1 Samuel x. 7. 
coiro upon thee, .’nd thou shalt pro- “ 1 Sam. x, 20, 
pbesj with them, ahalt be turned 
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Nahash, king of the Ammonites, had invaded the trans- 
Jordanic tribes, and now besieged the town of Jabez, in 
Gilead. He demanded that the inhabitants should sub- 
mit to have their eyes put out ; a revolting act of 
cruelty, which he had exacted, as a sign of subjection, 
from all the people whom he had subdued. The inha- 
bitants sent in all haste to the king for succour. Saul 
instantly hewed a yoke of oxen to pieces, and sent this 
sign, like the fiery cross of the Highlanders, to summon 
all the tribes of Israel. • The army mustered to the 
number of 330,000 men. The Ammonites were totally 
defeated and dispersed. The young king signalized his 
victory by an act of mercy ; though persuaded to use 
his power to revenge himself on the factious persons 
who had opposed his elevation, he refused, and declared 
that the lile of no Israelite should be sacrificed at such 
a period of public rejoicing. 

Encouraged by this prosperous commencement, 
Samuel assembled the people at Gilgal. Hero the up- 
right magistrate solemnly appealed to the whole 
assembly to bear witness to the justice and integrity of 
his administration ; invited their scrutiny, and defied 
their censure : and thus, having given a public account 
of his .charge, rebuked the people, both by his own 
words, and a sign from heaven, a thunder-storm at tlie 
unusual time of the wheat-harvest, for their innovation 
on the established constitution without direct pre- 
instruction froJM heaven, ho surrendered his judicial 
authority, and proceeded to the formal inauguration of 
the king elect. 

Thus ended the period of the Judges ; a period, if 
carelessly surveyed, of alternate slavery and bloody 
struggles for independence. Hence may rashly be in- 
ferred the total failure of the Mosaic polity in securing 
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the happiness of the people. It has already been sliowii 
that the views of the legislator were not completely car- 
ried into effect, and that the miseries of the people were 
the natural consequences of their deviation from their 
original statutes. But, in fact, out of this period of about 
460 years as commonly reckoned, not one fourth was 
passed under foreign oppression ; and many of the servi- 
tudes seem to have been local, extending only over (per- 
tain tribes, not over the whole nation. Above 300 years 
of peaceful and uneventful happiness remain, to which 
History, only faithful in recording the crimes and suffer- 
ings of man, bears the fcivourable testimony of her silence. 
If the Hebrew nation did not enjoy a high degree of intel- 
lectual civilization, yet, as simple husbandmen, possess- 
ing perfect freedom, equal laws, the regular administra- 
tion of justice — cultivating a soil which yielded bounti- 
fully, yet required but light labour — with a religion, 
strict as regards the morals which are essential to 
individual, domestic, and national peace, yet indulgent 
in every kind of social and festive enjoyment — the de- 
scendants of Abraham liad reached a liigher state of 
virtue and happiness than any other nation of the period. 
An uniform simplicity of manners pervaded the whole 
people ; they were all shepherds or husbandmen. 
Gideon was summoned to deliver his country from the 
threshing-floor : Saul, even after he was elected king, 
was found driving his herd : David was educated in the 
sheepfold. But the habits of the people are nowhere 
described with such apparent fidelity and lively interest 
as in the rural tale of liuth and lier kinsman — a history 
which unites all the sweetness of tho best pastoral 
poetry, with the truth and simplicity of real life. Now, 
however, we must turn to the rise, the greatness, and 
the £ill of the' Hebrew monarchy. 
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THE MONARCHY. 

Reign of Saul — David — Death of Saul — Union of the whole 
Kingdom under David — His Conquests — Occiq^ation of Je- 
rusalem — His Crime — Exi>ulsion — Restoration — Death — 
Solomon — The Building of the Tem^Jo — Magnificence and 
Commerce of Solomon. 

Some time must have elapsed between the nomination 
of Saul, and his active and regular administration of 
the kingly office : he was a youth when nominated ; his 
son, Jonathan, now appears grown up, a gallant and ^ 
daring warrior.^ The monarch’s first care was to form 
a regular and disciplined army; for the Philistines 
were mustering the most numerous and overpowering 
host they had over brought into the field. Jonathan 
began the war, by attacking a garrison at Geba, before 
the preparations were comj)leted. The Pliilistines broke 
into the country, and, with 3000 chariots and 6000 
horses, swept the whole region. On the plains war- 
chariots and cavalry seem to have been in general irre- 
sistible by the infantry of the J ews. The panic-stricken 
Israelites fled on all sides : tiio few troops which obeyed 

» The pei-plexing passage (1 Sam. in the Hebrew. The period when 
xiii. 1), “ Saul reigned one year ; and Samuel laid down bis judicial office is 
when he had reigned two years over not determined ; Samuel now seems 
Israel,” does not appear in the LXX. to have retired into his priestly func- 
1 cannot but think it an interpolation tion. 

VOL. I. 
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tlie trumpet of Saul met at Gilgal. Here Saul, in direct 
violation of the Hebrew constitution, and against the 
express command of Samuel, took upon himself the 
priestly function, and offered sacrifice. The union of 
these two offices in one person would either have given 
an overweening weight to the kingly authority, or the 
religious primacy, instead of maintaining its indepen- 
dent dignity, would have sunk into a subordinate 
branch of the royal office. Samuel, who, if he offered 
sacrifice, assumed that right either* as belonging to 
the prophetic function or, as is more probable, being 
liimself of priestly descent, denounced, as the penalty 
of Saul’s oftence, that the kingdom should not be 
hereditary in liis line, but pass into tliat of a man 
more obedient to the divine institutions. In the 
mean time the Philistines overran the territory ; part 
tunied southward to the valley near the Dcatl Sea, part 
to the mountainous country of Ephraim, part towards 
the Jordan as far as Ophrah. They seized all the arms, 
and carried away all the smiths in the country, forcing 
the inhabitants to go to their towns to get all their 
larger implements of husbandry ground. Saul occupied 
the strong fortress of Gibeuh, with COO ill-armed men. 
From this critical situation he was delivered by an ad- 
venturous exploit of Jonathan. This daring youth, un- 
known to his father, and a(*companied only by his 
armour-bearer, scaled a rock, which was an outpost of 
the enemy, slew twenty men, and threw sucli confusion 


^ Grotius, before Niebuhr, had di- cui non dissimilis lex quam Porsenain 
rented attention to tlie piissage in foidere cum Komanis jx>suit, ne ferro 
Pliny which shows that I’orsena com- nisi in agriculture, uterontur. Tacent 
pelled the Kc.m.^n8 to submit to a like id ii\storici ut pudendum victori pa - 
ignominious stipulation. “ Caverant tea gentium populo, ut Plinius ifl- 
enim Pliilistini, ? e forte Hebrad gla- genn^ fatetur.'* Lib, xxxiv. 
dium autlancea *'. . . Extorto feedere 
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into the camp, that the army, most likely formed of 
different tribes, fell upon each other. Saul, perceiving 
this from the height of Giboah, rushed down, and in- 
creased the tumult. The Philistines fled on all sides : 
the Israelites sallied forth from their hiding-places in 
the woods and rocks, and slew tliem without mercy. 
The blow would have been more fatal, but for an im- 
politic vow of Saul, who had adjured the people not to 
taste food till the close of the day. Many evils ensued 
from this rash oath. The weary soldiers could not pur- 
sue their advantage : when they came to eat, they seized 
the spoil, and, in direct violation of the law, devoured 
the meat while the blood was still in it. Saul hastened 
to prevent this crime, and commanded a large stone to 
be rolled forward, on which the cattle might be slain, 
and the blood flow off. Worse than all, Jonathan 
was found to have violated the vow, of which he was 
ignorant, by tasting a little wild honey. Saul was about 
to sacrifice his noble and victorious son for this breach of 
discipline, and the Hebrew annals might have antici- 
pated the glory or the crime of the Homan Torquatus, 
but the people, with more humane feeling, interfered, 
and forbade the execution. 

Saul continued to Avage a successful war with the 
enemies on all quarters: the most harassing and un- 
conquerable were the wild tribes of the desert, called 
the Amalekites. These fierce marauders constantly 
hovered on tlie borders, swelled the Philistine armies, 
or followed in the rear, like Tartar hordes, pillaging 
and massacring ; and, as the Israelites had no cavalry, 
retreated without loss to the security of their deserts. 
It was a cruel but inevitable p'^licy to carry a war of 
extermination into their country. There was an old feud 
of blood between the nations, since their first attack on 

T 2 
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the Israelites near Sinai. The war-law of nations, and 
necessity, as well as the divine command, justified this 
measure. Even the flocks and herds were to be involved 
in the general destruction, lest the scattered fugitives 
(for the tribe was not so entirely annihilated but that it 
appeared again in some force during David’s residence 
at Ziklag) sliould re-assemblc, and form a new settle- 
ment on the Israelitish frontier. In the conduct of this 
expedition Saul again transgressed the divine command- 
ment : he reserved the best part of the spoil, under the 
pretext of offering it in sacrifice, and spared the life of 
the king. There seems to bo an obvious policy in tliis 
command to destroy all j^bmder, lest tlie Israelites 
should liave been tempted to make marauding excur- 
sions upon their neighbours, and by degrees bo trained 
up as an ambitious and conquering people. This danger 
the lawgiver clearly foresaw, if they should fall under a 
monarchy. Agag, the king of the Araalekites, to whom 
the Jews owed long arrears of vengeance for his cruel- 
ties to their countrymen, was hewn in pieces before the 
altar by the command of Samuel — a fearful examjfie to 
the merciless chieftains of the wild tribes : As thy sword 
hath made women childlesSy so shall thy mother be childless 
among ivomen. Whatever be thought of the humanity, 
the worldly policy of this barbarous ar*t was showui by 
the result. The Amalekite powxu-w^as cnished for ever: 
the Amalokites, among their most d(,‘adly and dangerous 
enemies, cxce])t in the marauding descent against David 
at Ziklag rioted above, disappear for some centuries 
from Jewish histoiy^ 

The darkness of Saul’s decline has thrown back a 
shade upon the glories of his earlier reign. Saul was 
not a king distinguished only by his stately person and 
kingly dom anour. The man wdio could unite all the 
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Jewish tribes, and deliver the trans- Jordanic provinces 
from their formidable neighbours, tlie Ammonites ; who 
almost exterminated the Amalekites and waged an 
obstinate, at times successful, war against the best or- 
ganised and on the whole, the most indomitable of the 
borderers on the Holy Land, was not unwortliy to bo 
the first in the succession of the Hebrew monarchs. His 
religion, his reliance on Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
though at times breaking out into paroxysms of intense 
faith (he would have sacrificed his son to the fulfilment 
of his vow), Avas capricious and vacillating. He seems 
to liave had no deliberate jealousy or impatience of the 
priestly authority, still maintained by yamuel. Saul’s 
rash vows, his usurpation of the priestly office, >vere 
sudden, impulsive acts, singularly in unison with that 
wild, ungovernable temperament wliich got the dominion 
over him in liis later years. The character of Saul has 
been still further obscured by the glory of his unrivalled 
successor, the true founder of the Hebrew monarchy, of 
its unity, its power, and its greatness. But his repeated 
acts of disobedience liad destroyed all hope of finding in 
Saul a religious and constitutional king, punctual in his 
conformity to the law of the land and to the divine 
commandment. Another fatal objection to his sove- 
reignty and that of hi^ race began to display itself : he 
was seized with the worst malady to which mankind is 
subject; and as the paroxysms of his insanity became 
more frequent and violent, the brave, though intractable 
warrior sank into a moody and jealous tyrant. 

Tlie early history of David is involved in great, 
it should seem, insoluble, difficulty. The events are 
here related in what appears the most easy and 
natural order. Samuel, by the divine command, 
went down to Bethlehem to sacrifice, and there selected 
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and anointed as king tlie youngest of the eight sons 
of Jesse; a beautiful youth, then employed in his 
father’s pastures, where he had already signalized his 
bravery by combating and slaying two wild beasts, a 
lion and a bear. A short time after, in the course of 
the Philistine war, the whole army of the Israelites was 
defied by a gigantic champion, Goliatli of Gath, who 
was almost cased in brazen armour. Notwithstanding 
a splendid reward offered by Saul, no warrior dared to 
confront this terrible foe. Suddenly a youth, of modesty 
and equal to his beauty and valour, appeared ; 

accepted the combat, slew the insulting Philistine with 
a stone from his sling, and returned in triumph, with 
the head of the enemy, to the camj). This bold achieve- 
ment endeared David to the kindred s^iirit of Jonathan, 
the son of Saul, and proved the commencement of a 
romantic friendsliij), one of the most beautiful mcidonts 
in the Jewish annals."^ But in their triumphant songs 
the maidens of Israel had raised the fame of David 
above that of Saul : deep and rankling jealousy sank 
into the distempered mind of the monarch. For several 
years the increasing malady preyed upon his sjiirit, till 
it was thought that the j^ower of music (in modem 


® The cardinal difficulty in the 
Scriptural narrative is this : — If David, 
according to the order of events in the 
book of Samuel, had already attended 
the sick couch of Saul as minstrel, mid 
nad been rewarded for his services 
with the o^ce of armour-bearer, and 
so become iidimatcly attached to the 
person of the king — how could he he the 
nnknown shepherd d^oy wh<- appeared 
to combat with Goliath in the field of 
Kphez-dammim ? On ^fie othei hand, if 
already distinguished is the con(^ueror 


of Goliath, how could he be, as it 
appears from the reconl, a youthful 
stranger, only known by report as an 
excellent musician, when summoned to 
the couch of Saul ? I have chosen 
what seems to me the least improba- 
ble arrangement. But this early life 
of David, ill the book of Samuel, reads 
much like a collection of traditions, 
unharmonised, and taken from earlier 
lives (lives of David are ascribed to 
Samuel, to Gad, and to Nathan) or 
from poems in his praise. 
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times, and among nations less susceptible of deep emo- 
tions from sound, employed not without success in cases 
of derangement) might soothe him to composure. David, 
who may have passed the intermediate time in a pro- 
phetic school, had attained that exquisite skill in music 
and poetry which appears in the energy and tenderness 
of his psalms. He was summoned to attend upon the 
king. At first the wayward spirit of Saul is allayed by 
the exquisite musical skill of the son of Jesse but the 
paroxysms return : twice he attempts the life of David ; 
but his trembling hand cannot direct tlie si^ear with 
fatal force. In his lucid interval he promotes David to 
a military command, in which tlie future king acquires 
universal popularity. A sliort time alter, Saul promises 
David his daugliter in marriage, on the invidious condi- 
tion tliat lie should bring the foreskins of a hundred Phi- 
listines. David with his troop slay two hundred ; and 
receives not Merab, the daughter of Saul who had been 
promised to him at first, but Michal, Avho loved him 
tenderly, as his reward. On this occasion ho was ap- 
pointed to the iiigh office of Captain of the king’s body- 
guard, with Abner and Jonathan, tlic third military 
dignity in the kingdom. In a conference with the 
Philistine chieftains, he acquired great reputation, even 
among the enemy, for his wisdom in council. The 
jealousy of Saul again broke out ; but was allayed by 


1 am tempted to .piote the follow- 
ing passage from a singularly elegant 
essay of one of our old scholar phy- 
sicians : — “Inter priraa antiquovrnn 
remedia extitisse nusicam, turn mo- 
nuraenta ipsorum, turn prisese medendi 
rationis vestigia quaedam quflc aetas 
iiondum delevit, abund^ contestaiitiir. 
Musicaj autem in co sita esse videtur 


vis omnis, ut animnra miic6 afficiat, 
eumqne vel lauguescentem cxcitam 
possitvcl tunit ntem et irasattollentem 
pacare leniter ac demulcere : et inde 
nervos fibrcllasque corporis in concen- 
tum quondam secum atque havmoniam 
traj ere.” 0. Baker, de Aflectibus 
Animi, et mails inde oriundis. 
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the friendly interference of Jonathan. New triumphs 
of David excited new hostility ; and hardly saved by a 
stratagem of his wife, who placed an image in his bed, 
he fled to Samuel, at Eamah. With Samuel he re- 
tired to Naioth, the pastures in the neighbourhood of 
Samuers city, Eamah. Officers were despatched to seize 
him : tliey found liim employed among the sacred choir, 
who, with Samuel at their head, were chanting some 
of their solemn religious hymns. The messengers were 
seized with the same enthusiasm, and mingled their 
voices with those of tlie propliets. Three times the awo 
of the inspired propliets tlius prevented the officers of 
Saul from executing liis commands. At lengtli Saul 
himself set forth with the same hostile design ; but his 
melancholy spirit was not proof against tlie sacred con- 
tagion ; tlie early and gentle associations of his youth 
arose ^Yithin him ; he too cast off his royal habits, and 
took his former place in the devotional assembly. 

After this reconciliation, David was rescued from new 
danger, by the generous intervention of Jonathan. This 
noble youth not merely sacrificed his hopes of a kingly 
succession to his friend, the designated heir of the 
throne ; but, confronting the worst paroxysm of his fa- 
ther’s frenzy, had nearly lost his life. The lance hurled 
at him missed its aim. David was made acquainted 
with the failure of his friend’s intertcrenco, by a concerted 
signal ; and after taking a long farewell of Jonathan, he 
made his escape to Nob, a sacerdotal city in the tribe of 
Benjamin. Hero he pretended a secret mission from 
the king; deceived by his plausible story, in order 
to hasten him on his way, the priest bestowed on him 
a part of the bread offering, which it was profanation 
ill any but those of I^evitical race to touch ; and the 
more \aluable p/rcsent of Goliath’s sword, which had 
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been laid up as a trophy. David then fled to Gath ; 
but mistrusting the hospitality of the Philistine king, he 
feigned idiotcy, and escaped to a wild cave, that of 
Adullam, where he became the captain of an independ- 
ent troop of adventurers, composed of the discontented 
and distressed from all quarters.® He was joined by 
some marauders, warriors of remarkable bravery, from 
the tribe of Gad, who crossed the Jordan, and placed 
themselves under his banner. Among these were a fa- 
mous warrior, Abishai, and the prophet Gad, known to 
David in the schools of the prophets, who from that 
time was attached to his fortunes, and afterwards wrote 
a life of the king. The devoted attachment of these 
men to their chieftain \vas shown in a gallant exploit 
performed by three of them, who broke through the 
Pliilistiue army to procure water for David, which he 
had earnestly wished to have from his native fountain in 
Bethleliem. But David wT)uld not taste water pur- 
chased at such a risk as tlie lives of three brave men — 
he poured it out to the Lord, This gallant troop under- 
took no enterprise against their native country, but 
they fell on the Philistine army, who w^ere besieging 
some valuable corn magazines, at Keilah,^ defeated them 
with great slaughter, and established themselves in that 
stronghold. 

Saul, in the mean time, had wreaked dreadful ven- 
geance on the priesthood. Prom the information of 


« To the period of his fliglit from 
the court of Saul belongs the lixth 
Psalm. According to Ewald, the vith 
and viith. 

Adullam is placed not far from 
Bethlehem. It is said by Mr. Stanley 
to be the only very large cave in Pa- 


lestine. According to Bonar, Land 
of Promise, p, 24^1, it is now called 
Khureitun. 

* The site of ICeilah, as of Hareth in 
the mountains of Judah, from whence 
he made tliLs exjjedition, is not known. 
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Doeg, an Edomite, a proselyte to the religion of Israel, 
he had been apprised of the service rendered to David 
at Nob by Abimelech. His jealous nature construed 
this into a general conspiracy of the whole order. He 
commanded their indiscriminate slaughter ; his awe- 
struck follov/ers refused to imbrue their hands in holy 
blood ; and Saul was forced to employ the less scrupu- 
lous arm of an alien, the sanguinary Doeg. Eighty-five 
of the sacred order ^v'ere slain ; Abiathar, the son of Abi- 
melech, fled to David ; he bore with him the ephod and 
the oracle of God. After this atrocity, Saul set out in 
pursuit of David, and had almost surprised him at 
Keilah. The fugitive, having entrusted his flimily to 
the generous protection of the king of IMoab, fled from 
cave to rock, from desert to fiistness, perpetually making 
hair-breadth escapes, yet disdaining to avail himself of 
any advantage, or to commit any viohmee against the per- 
son of his royal enemy, who was twice within his power. 
Once the king retired to sleep in a cave at Engedi, 
the inner part of whioli was the lurking-place of David. 
He cut off the skirt of SauTs robe, and then making 
himself known, expressed his repentance for having so 
far ventured to desecrate the royal person. The better 
spirit of Saul revived, and a temporary accommodation 
took place. A second time David, by the negligence of 
the guard, surprised the king, sleeping as before, in his 
tent ; he repressed the murderous intentions of his com- 
panion, Abiathar; but to show what ho might have 
done, carried away a spear and a ciniise of water that 
stood by the bed-side. He then, from the top of a hill, 
reproved Abner, Saul’s general, for keeping so negligent 
a watch over the sacred person of the monarch. The 
magnanimity of David was ecpialled by the generous 
fidelity of Jonathan, who, regardless of his own ad- 
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vancement, the great object of his father’s jealousy, 
expressed his anxious desire that David might succeed 
to the throne of Israel, and he himself fill the subordi- 
nate place of Ms vizier. But the resentment of Baul is 
implacable : he gives to another Michal, David’s wife : 
and David himself, like Themistocles or Coriolanus, 
takes refuge in the capital of his country’s enemy ; but 
with no design either of hostility to his native land, or 
even of revenge against the ungrateful king. Achish 
assigns him the town of Ziklag for his residence, where 
he dwells with his two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, 
the widow of the churlish Nabal, from whom, during 
his freebooting life, ho had demanded a supply of pro- 
visions, in return for tlie protection which his troops had 
afforded to the pastures of the Israelites. Abigail had 
averted his wrath from her parsimonious husband, who 
refused the succour required, by propitiatory gifts ; and 
Nabal dying of drunkenness and terror, David took 
her as his wife. Tims an involuntary exile, David 
found himself in great difficulty to avoid embarking in 
hostilities against his native land. For some time he 
deceived the Philistine king by making inroads on the 
wild tribes of the desert, while he pretended that his 
troops had been employed in ravaging Judaea. His 
embarrassment increased when the king of the Philis- 
tines seized the favourable opportunity to renew the 
war; and he was formally summoned to range his 
forces under the banner of his new liege lord. He ap- 
peared at the rendezvous* but he was fortunately re- 
lieved from this difficult position by tlio jealous mistrust 
of the Philistine chieftains. Dismissed from the in- 
vading army, he found on his return to Ziklag that his 
old enemies, the Amalekites, had made a sudden de- 
scent on his residence, burnt the city, and carried off 
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all the women and children. David pursues, overtakes, 
falls on them hy night, slaughters them without mercy, 
and having rescued the captives, returns laden with 
booty. • 

The end of the unhappy Saul drew near. Ill sup- 
ported by his subjects, many of whom, even in tlie 
remotest districts, seem to have maintained a friendly 
correspondence witli David, he determined to risk 
his crown and kingdom on a great battle with the 
Philistines. Still, liowever, haunted with that insati- 
able desire of searching into the secrets of futurity, 
inseparable from uncivilized man, he knew not to what 
quarter to turn. The priests, who liad escaped the 
massacre, outraged by his cruelty, had forsaken him ; 
the Urim and Thummiin was with Abiathar, he knew 
not wliere. Tlie jiropliets stood aloof ; no di’t^ams visited 
his couch ; he had })ersecuted even the unlawful diviners. 
He hears at length of a female necromancer, a woman 
with the spirit of Ob : strangely similar in sound to the 
Obeah women in the West Indies. 

To the cave-dwelling of this woman, in Endor, the 
monarch proceeds in disguise. The woman at first 
alleges her fears of the severity with which the laws 
against necromancy were then executed. Haul promises 
her impunity. He commands her to raise the spirit of 
Samuel. At this daring demand of raising a man of 
such dignity and importance, the woman first recognises, 
or pretends to recognise, her royal visitant. “Whom 
seest thou ? ” says the king ; “ Mighty ones ascending 
from the earth.” — “ Of what form ? ” “ An old man 
covered wi^h a mantle.” — Saul in terror bows his head 
to the earth ; and, it should seem, not daring to look 
up, receives from the voice of the spectre the awful inti- 
mation of his defeat and death. On the reality of this 
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apparition we presume not to decide : the figure, if 
figure there were, was not seen by Saul ; and, excepting 
the event of the approaching battle, the spirit said 
nothing which the living prophet had not said before 
repeatedly and publicly.® But the fact is curious, as 
showing the popular belief of the Jews in departed 
spirits to have been the same with that of most other 
nations. 

The prophecy, like others, may have contributed to 
its o^vn accomplishment. A bloody battle took place at 
Gilboa, towards the northern boundary of Ephraim, at 
no great distance from the Jordan. This shows the 
great extent of the Philistine conquests, the subjugation 
of the whole southern realm. In this battle the Israel- 
ites were totally defeated; Jonathan and the other sons 
of Saul were slain ; and the desperate monarch, deter- 
mined not to outlive his fall, commanded his armour- 
bearer to pierce him with his sword. The attached 
servant refused to obey. His master then fell on 
his own sword, but the wouiid not being mortal, he 
called on a youth, an Amalekito, to drive the weapon 
home. The faithful armour-bearer slow himself on his 
master’s corpse. The bodies of Saul and Jonathan were 
taken by the Philistines, treated with great indignity, 


t The Rabbins, oitotl in the Disserta- 
tion of David Mill on Oboth, say that 
in those cases of raisin the dead, only 
the enchantress sees, he who consults 
only hears a voice, and in fact the 
apparition of Samuel was only visible 
to the witcli. Kustathius, Bishop of 
Antioch, present .at the Council of 
Alicea, wrote a treatise on the unreality 
of the apparition. He explains it as 
in the text. He observes that the 


prediction -was untrue, or at least in- 
exact. Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, 
and ^Methodius adopted the opinion of 
Eustathius, Compare Herod, v. c. 92. 
See Freret, Oracles des Alorts, ad fin. 

Those of tin* older school, who insist 
on the reality of the scene, forget that 
God would thus be Siinctioniug and 
confirming the belief in uecromanev, a 
capital crime in the Law. 
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and that of Saul hung on the walls of the city of Beth- 
Shan,^ afterwards Scythopolis. The body of Saul, 
and those of his sons, were soon after rescued by a 
daring incursion made by the inhabitants of Jabesh, 
a city beyond Jordan, who, remembering liow Saul 
had rescued their city from tlie cruelty of the Am- 
monites at the commencement of his reign, displayed 
that rarest of virtues, gratitude to a fallen monarch, 
and adorned the annals of their country with one of its 
most noble incidents. They burned the bones with due 
funeral rites, and fasted seven days.^ 

The news of the battle of Gilboa soon readied David. 
The young Amalekite took possession of the bracelet 
and ornaments of Saul, and carried them with all pos- 
sible speed to his designated successor ; but David 
ordered him to execution for thus assisting in the death 
and plundering the person of the king. He expressed 
the deepest sorrow, not merely for the defeat 6f Israel 
and the death of his dear friend Jonathan, but also for 
that of the gallant monarch, whose early valour de- 
manded unmixed admiration, whose malady might 
extenuate much of his later aberrations. During 
David’s wild and adventurous life, his poetic faculty had 
been constantly kept alive. Many of his most affecting 
elegies receive a deeper interest when read in connexion 
\vith his personal history ; but none is more touching 
than that wdiich he composed on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan — lovely and •j^lemant in their lives, in their death 
not divided. 


^ Beth-Sban was thus also within took refuge at Mahanaim, beyond the 
the Philistine territory. The few of Jordan. 

the v estem cis-Jordanic tribes who » 1 Sam. 5 xxi. 11 j 2 Sam, ii. 4. 
still iiiuintained thetr indcpindence 
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David did not waste the time in lamentations : he 
suddenly appeared at Hebron, was welcomed by the 
tribe of Judah, and immediately raised, by common ac- 
clamation, to the vacant throne. From all quarters 
adventurers, some from Manasseh, flocked to his 
standard.^ Abner,^ the most powerful of the military 
leaders in the army of Saul, and his near relative, ap- 
pealed to the jealousy of the northern tribes against 
J udah, and set up Ishbosheth, Saul’s only surviving son, 
as king. Ishbosheth rescitted Abner’s taking to himself 
Rizpali, a concubine of Saul. The possession of the 
harem of a dead or conquered king seems to have given 
some vague right, or betrayed pretensions, to his throne. 
Ishbosheth was totally unfit for the high situation ; and 
after Abner had supported the contest for more than 
two years by his personal weight and activity, on some 
disgust he fell off to David. But unfortunately in a 
battle which had taken place at Gibeon, he had slain 
Asahel, the brother of Joab,"' David’s most powerful fol- 
lower. Joab in revenge assassinated him with his own 
hand. David was deeply grieved, and, as well to show 
his rcgi’ct, as to remove all suspicion of participation in 
the crime, Abner received an honourable burial, and the 
king appeared as chief mourner. The loss of Abner 
was fatal to the party of Ishbosheth, and as the 
falling never want enemies, he was put to death by 
some of liis own followers. Bechab and Baanali, the 
murderers, instead of meeting with a welcome recep- 


^ 1 Chron. xii. 19, 22. The cl r o- Joab, it must be remembered, 

nicler anticipates r>avid’s r.ccessioii to Asahel, and Abishai were nephews of 
the throne “ over all Israel.” David, They are called the sons of 

1 He was the son of the brother of Zei iah, who was the daughter of 
Saul’s father, therefore his first- Jesse, 
cousin. 
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tion and reward from David, were executed for their 
crime. 

The power and character of David, now thirty years 
old, triumphed over all the jealousies of the tribes. The 
whole nation received him as their king ; their united 
forces ranged themselves under his banner ; their most 
valiant captains took pride in obeying his commands. 
The Philistines, who, from the terror of his name, seem 
immediately to have withdrawn within their own fron- 
tier, were defeated in all quarters.” Yet the extermi- 
nating character of the former wars with this people 
may be estimated from the number of troops contributed 
from the several tribes, if indeed the numbers are cor- 
rect. Judah musters only 6,000 men, Ephraim 20,800, 
Zebulun 50,000; the powerful tribes beyond Jordan 
120,000 men. 

After a reign of seven years and a half at Hebron, 
David determined to found a capital city, which should 
thenceforth be the seat of the government and the reli- 
gion. Josejdius assorts that the foundation of Jerusalem 
and tlie building of the Temple were expressly enjoined 
by ]\Ioses, and that ho even anticipated tlie nature of 
the hill on which the latter Avas to stand, and the size 
of its stones. But, except in one obscure pro[)hetic pas- 
sage, there is no allusion to Jerusalem in the Avritings of 
the laAvgivcr. The German writer, Herder, has drawn 
an ingenious inference from a verse in the same last 


“ Ewald is of opinioi* that for some so heavily ami to so wide an extent 
yeai-s of liis reipi at Hebron, David during the later years of Saul, nor of 
owii(?<l a k.'ad of vassalage, and was the reveises which drove the J’hilis- 
underth^; supremacy of the Philistines, tines first within their own borders, 
There is no distinct acco -nt of the and finally brought them into subjec- 
evnancipation of tl^e Israelites from tiou to the vast empire of David, 
this yoke, which press "id upon them 
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prophecy of Moses, where the passage is found, in which 
Jerusalem is supposed to be designated. It is said oi 
Zebulun, they shall call the people into the mountain^ there 
they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness. This mountain 
he supposes to be Tabor, on the borders of Issachar and 
Zebulun, whicli stands alone at the edge of a vast plain, 
with a line level space on its top, admirably calculated 
for tlie site of a city ; while the sides are richly clothed 
with wood, and cajmble of a high degree of cultivation. 
Herder dwells witli great eloquence on the commanding 
majesty and the strength of a situation winch is seen on 
all sides from an immense distance, and overlooked by 
no neighbouring eminence. It is an obvious objection 
to this hypothesis that Tabor fell early, in the days of 
Joshua, into the power of the Israelites, but no attempt 
was made either to found a city, or to transfer thither 
the Tabernacle and Ark of God. 

So, independent of liLs designation and anointing as 
king ill his early youth by the Prophet of God in the 
name of God, what qualifications for a king, to rule in 
such an ago over such a people, were wanting to the son 
of J esse ? In war ho had displayed personal daring and 
prowess, which even in his boyhood had triumphed over 
the gigantic Goliath ; and when his hardy, well-knit, 
enduring frame had developed into its manly strength, 
had called forth the dangerous popular praise, Saul had 
slain his thousands, David his ten thousands. As a 
chieftain of marauders nothing could surpass his patience, 
presence of mind, decision, rapidity, inexhaustible re- 
sources, to whicli ho must have added, in his later 
successes against tlie Philistines, great power of or- 
ganizing and leading armies. His sternness, har- 
dened into barbarity, when it was necessary to wreak 
terrible vengeance in those exterininatiiig wars ; his 

VOL. I. U 
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craft, only held in less honour in those days than courage 
(Ulysses was second only to Acliilles), enabled liiin to 
escape the wiles and surprises of Saul, to baffle the 
policy of the Philistines, to extricate himself from his 
questionable position, as serving of necessity under the 
banner of his country’s enemies, yet eluding all actual 
traitorous collision with his countrymen. Beyond and 
above that, how admirable his singular pow'or of fasci- 
nating and attaching with inextinguishable love to his 
own person the son of his deadly enemy, the lieir of 
king Saul, to whose succession ho was the dangerous 
rival ; the wild, desperate men who joined him in the 
cave of Adullam ; the patriot warriors who crowded to his 
banner, even it might almost seem the Philistin(‘ kings; 
his gentleness, and generosity, and self-sacrifice ; his 
profound reverence for the royal authority ainl the 
sacred person of the anointed king : crow ning tlm whoh^, 
or rather the life and mainspring of tlie whole, lu’s pro- 
found religiousness ; the inherent, inextinguishable sense 
of the providence of God, of the perpetual presence of 
Jehovah, in all his acts, in the depths of his thouglit ! — 
where could such a king be found to rule over the tlieo- 
cracy ; to bo the vicegerent of God, who wns stilb the 
supreme and actual king of Israel ? Even his a(‘com- 
plishments, his music, his poetry, flowing from the all- 
reverenced, and as yet recognised prophetic spirit, were 
to his subjects a further witness to his divine commis- 
sion ; while they enthralled the more devout hearts, and 
wrought them up to the highest enthusiasm for their 
Prophet King. 

But Jerusalem was destined to become the seat of the 
Hebrew government, and the s(ione of more extraor- 
dinary events, more strange and awful vicissitudes, than 
any citv in ti e universe, not excepting Eoino. There 
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stood on the borders of J iidah and Benjamin a strong 
fortress, Avliich had remained in the possession of the 
native inhabitants, the J ebiisites, since the conquest of 
Canaan. The natural strength and long security of the 
citadel tempted the Jebusites to treat a summons to 
surrender with insolent defiance. They manned the 
walls with the lame and the blind. David, however, 
exasperated by the insult, offered a reward to whoever 
should scale the rugged ascent and plant his standard 
on the walls. Tliis was the first gTcat achievement of 
Joab, who became chief caf>tain of the host. Thus 
David took both tlie town and the citadel, which stood 
on IMount Sion, and there established his royal residence.” 
The situation of Jerusalem is remarkably imposing ; it 
stands on several eminences of unequal heights, some 
parts of which slope gradually, on others the sides are 
abrupt and precipitous. All around, excepting to the 
north, run deep ravines or valleys, like intrenchments 
formed by nature, beyond whic‘h arise mountains of 
greater height, which encircle and seem to protect the 
city. It is ojien only to the north, as if the way had 
been levelled for the multitudes from the rest of the 
trib(js to arrive at the holy city, without difficulty or 
obstacle. The hill of Sion, on which David’s city stood, 
rose to the south ; it was divided by a deep and narrow 
ravine from the other hdls, over which the city gradually 


® Jerusalem was first besieged soon (Mount Sion <>:' after times) defied the 
after the death of Joshua (Judges i. o'), invader ; that the Jews abandoned the 
According to Josephus the siege lasted siege and retirwl to Hebron. From 
some time. The event seems to have that time it I’cmaincd, though partially 
been that it was tlic lower city which inhabited by Benjamites, a Jebusite 
was “ taken, smitten by tlie swoi*d, city, 
and set on fire that the rock-cittidel 

u 2 
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The next great step of David was the re-establish- 
ment of the national religion, the w orship of J ehovah, 
wdth suitable dignity and magnificence. Had David 
acted solely from political motives, this measure had 
been the wisest he could adopt. The solemn assem- 
bling of the tribes would not oidy cement the political 
union of the monarciiy, but also increase the opulence 
of his capital, and promote the internal commerce of 
the country : while it brought the heads of the tribes, 
and indeed the whole people, under the cognizance 
and personal knowledge of the sovereign, it fixed llie 
residence of the inore eminent of the priesthood in the 
metropolis. 

The Ark, after the restoration by the Philistines, 
had probably remained at Kirjath-jcarim ; from thence 
it was moved witli tlic greatest state, attended by 
David at the head of 30,000 men. It was pluced on a 
car ; Uzzah, who presumed to touch it, was struck dead. 
AVherever it moved, it was escorted witli instruments 
of music and hymns, wliich rccall(‘d all tlio former 
wonders of the Jewish history, the triumphs of God over 
his enemies. That noble ode, the G8th Psalm, Ltt God 
arise, and let his enemies he scattered, is generally sup- 
posed to have been written on this occasion. The Ark 
remained for three months in the house of Obed-Edom, 
while preparations Avere making for its solemn reception 
within the city. AMuni the pavilion was ready, David 
made a feast for the whole people, and himself having 
cast off his royal robes, and put on a simple linen 
tunic. Joined the procession, which was conducted with 
that dramatic union of music, singing, and dancing, 
common to the festal worship of all southern nations, 
tin this secoi d removal the 105th and lOOth Psalms 
were sung. .''Jichal alone, the daughter of Saul, the 
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wife of David’s youth, whom on his accession he had 
taken back, entered not into the general enthusiasm ; 
she rebuked her husband for thus derogating from the 
royal dignity, of which she seems to have entertained 
truly Oriental notions. David, offended by her presump- 
tion and irreligion, from that time abstained from her bed. 

David had already built a royal palace, with the 
assistance of Hiram, king of Tyre, of Avhora ho received 
cedar timber from Lebanon and experienced artisans. 
This Avas the commencement of that amity between the 
Tyrians and the Hebrews so mutually advantageous to 
the two nations, the one agricultural, and the other 
commercial. The religious king, in pursuance of the 
Aviso policy Avhich led him to found a capital, and rein- 
state the religion in its former splendour, determined to 
build a permanent temple. The 1’abernacle might be 
suitable to the God of the AA'andering Israelites, but a 
more solid and durable edifice seemed accordant to the 
Deity of a settled people. See, noiv, says the king to the 
proplict Nathan, I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark 
of God dwelleth xdthin curtains. The prophet at first 
highly approved of this pious design ; but shortly after, 
the divine commandment Avas proclaimed that David 
Avas to desist from the great national enterprise, and 
leave the glory of it to his son, Avho was to inherit his 
throne. The reason of the prohibition is most remark- 
able, entirely in unison Avith the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions, which aimed at forming a peaceful, not a 
Avarlike or conquering people. Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast niade great wars; thou shalt not 
build a house unto my name, because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight From AAdience could so 
sublime a precept descend, amidst a people situated as 
the Jews then Avere, unless from the great Father of 
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Love and Mercy? Still the reorganisation of the 
priesthood and of tlie Levitical order, the great prepa- 
ratory step to the establishment of the temple worship, 
was carried out by David. Abiathar, tlie high priest, of 
the elder race of Ithamar, had escaped from the mas- 
sacre of his father Abimeleeh and the priesthood by 
Saul ; he had adhered to the fortiiues of David in all his 
adversities, and might aspire to share his higher for- 
tunes. But during the reign of David, a second or rival 
high priest, Zadok, of the house of Eleazar, appears to 
share his honours. Under Solomon Abiathar is deposed, 
and Zadok and his house assume the supremacy. But 
the priesthood itself is subordinate to the king ; there is 
no attempt as yet to set up the j)riestly authority as a 
rival or superior to the temporal power. All this is of 
a much later period in Jewish history. Wo shall see 
liereafter its commencement, its growtli, its final ascen- 
dancy. But it is to Zadok and the house of Eleazar, 
not to Abiathar and tlie house of Ithamar, that the 
high priesthood traces its line. 

The sanguinary career of David’s victorious arms was 
not yet terminated. On every side he extended his 
frontier to the furthest limits of the promised land, and 
secured the whole country by the subjection or unredent- 
ing extermination of restless enemies, lie defeated the 
Philistines, and took Gath and a great part of their 
dominion. He conquered and established garrisons in 
the whole territory of Edom : Iladad, tlie last of the 
royal race, fled to Egypt. He treated the Moabites 
with stdl greater severity, putting to the sword a great 
part of the population.^ Ho overthrew the Syrians of 


It seems raUif.^- that he drawn between the divisions; two- 

the prisoners into three by a line thirds were slain, the other spared. 
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Zobah, (supposed by Michaelis to be the kingdom of 
Nisibis, bordering on Armenia, which was famous for its 
breed of horses ;) Zobah lay between the trans-Jordanic 
tiibes and the Euphrates : they were routed with a loss 
of 1000 chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 foot. 
Faithful to the law, David mutilated all the horses, ex- 
cept a certain number reserved for state and splendour. 
The Syrians of Damascus marched to the defence of 
their kindred, but retreated, having suffered the loss of 
22,000 men.‘^ The kingdom of Hamath entered into a 
strict alliance with the conqueror. Thus the Euphrates 
became the eastern boundary of the Hebrew kingdom ; 
the northern was secured by the occu 2 )ation of tlie 
fortresses in the kingdom of Damascus, and by the 
friendly state of Tyre ; the southern by tlie ruin of the 
Philistines and the military possession of Edom. 

In the height of his x^ower, David did not forget his 
generous friend Jonathan. One of Jonatlian’s sons, 
Mephibosheth, a lame youth, still survived. He was 
sent for, kindly received, and assigned a maintenance at 
the royal table. David soon after restored to him the 
X)crsonal estate of Saul, which Avas entrusted to the 
management of his adherent, Ziba. The estate must 
have been considerable, much larger than the patri- 
monial inheritance of Saul ; x>orhax)s increased by con- 
fiscation during his x^ossessioii of royal authority, A 
new war broke out, shortly after, against the Ammonites, 


1 The king HaJadezer held Dainas- king of Hamath, both kingdoms being 
cus, cither as actual sovereign, or interested to break the overweening 
tributary to his kingdom. power of t\w Zobahites, who had 

Bwald joins together this war against already overrun 3 »amascus and all 
the Zobahites with that against Am- the adjacent territory, Kwald thinks 
moil. Mr. F. Newman’s conjecture Zc''ah the Saba of Ptolemy. Nisibis 
seems more probable — tliat David ca- he thinks lies too far east, Aleppo too 
tcred into this war as the ally of Tor, [ far north. 
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who had entered into a defensive alliance with several 
of the Syrian princes. The war originated in this 
manner. On the accession of Hanuii, the son of Nahash, 
to the throne, David, who had been on friendly terms 
with the father, sent an embassy of congratulation. The 
Ammonites, suspecting the ambassadors to be spies, 
treated them with the greatest contumely ; shaved their 
beards, the worst insult that can be inflicted in tlie Eiist, 
cut their garments short, and dismissed them. The 
forces of David marclied immediately into the country, 
commanded by Joab and Abishai, who totally dcdi ated 
the Ammonites and their allies. Another formidable 
army of Syrians making its appearance, David took 
arms in person, and discomfitcHl them with the loss of 
700 chariots. 

So far unexampled splendour and prosperity had 
marked the reign of Davhl : the rcunaindor was as 
gloomy as disastrous. Ilis own crime was the turning 
point of his fortunes. AValking on the terrace roof 
of his palace, he looked down on the bath of a neigh- 
bouring harem, in which lie saw a beautiful woman, 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, a man of Oanaanltish 
descent, but one of liis bravest soldiers, lie became 
enamoured of her, and sent for her to his palace. To 
cover the consequences of his crime, her liusband was 
summoned from tlie army, then occupied with the si(\g(} 
of Ixabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. But Uriah, 
either from secret suspicion, or mere ac;(ddcnt, avoided 
the snare ; the ln*ave warrior refused to enjoy tlie com- 
forts and luxuries of liis home, while his companions in 
arms were sleeping in the open air. Foiled in liis 
purpose, David plunged headlong down the preeijntous 
tleclivity of guilt: he sent secret orders that Uriah 
bhoidd be exposed on a post of danger, wluire his 
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death was inevitable. He did not perpetrate this 
double crime without remonstrance. The prophet Ka- 
than addressed to him the beautiful and alfectinj^ apo- 
logue of the rich man, who, while possessed of 
abundant flocks, took by force the one ewe lamb of 
the poor man to feast a stranger. ^J'he bitterness of 
the king’s repentance may be estimated by his own 
sad and pathetic expressions in the poems, particularly 
the 51st Psalm, com23osed on this humiliating subject. 
But henceforth tlic hand of God was against him. The 
Ainmonitish war, indeed, was brought to a IVivourable 
termination ; Joab, aft(3r wasting the whole country, 
pressed the siege of Eabbah. David joined the army, 
and took the city ; whore lie MToakod the most dreadful 
vengeance on the inliosjatable jDcoide. All, those at 
least who wore found in arms, were put under saws, and 
under harrows of iron, and under ares of iron, and made 
to pass through the hrlclc hiln. The long hostilities of the 
nations around Palestine were not likely to mitigate the 
ferocity of the usages of w’ar ; and the Ammonites seem 
to have been tlic most savage peojjle of the whole re- 
gion, and w ere for this reason, as w ell as on account of 
their conduct to the ambassadors, whose persons are 
sacred among the liercest tribes, selected as fearful ex- 
amples to the enemies of Israel. 

But now^ the life of David began to darken ; a curse, 
fatal as that which tlio old Grecian tragedy delights to 
})aint, hung ovo^- his house. Incest, fratricide, rebellion 
of the son against the father, civil war, the expulsion of 
the king from his capital — such are the crimes and ca- 
lamities wiiicb blacken the annals of his later years. The 
child, of which Bathsheba was pregnant, died ; but its loss 
w as replaced by the birth of the famous Solomon. Worse 
evils followed. Amnon, the eldest born son of David, 
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committed an incestuous rape on Tamar, the sister of 
Absalom. Absalom (for in many Eastern nations, as lias 
before been observed, the honour of the brother is 
wounded more deeply even than that of the j^jarent, by 
the violation of an unmarried female) washed out tiie 
stain in tlie blood of his brother, whom, after brooding 
over his vengeance for two years, ho slew at a feast 
The murderer lied, but, three years after, l)y the inter- 
vention of Joab, DavkTs faithful captain, ho was per- 
mitted to return ; and at length, by a singular artilice, 
admitted to his fatlicr’s presence. A woman of Tekoah 
was chrocted to a|)pear in mourning npparel before the 
king. Of iier two sons one liad slain the otlau’ in an 
accidental quarrel; the family songlit to put the sur- 
vivor to death, and leave her alone in her cliildless 
liouse. The analogy of lier situation with liis own, 
struck the mind of David ; though ho detected tiio 
artifice, in evil liour he recalled his offending and 
exiled son to Jerusalem ; but still refusc^d him permis- 
sion to appear in his court. Before long, the daring 
youth set fire to a field of barley belonging to Joab, 
declaring that lie had rather appear before ins fatlior as 
a criminal, than be excluded from his presence. An 
interview followed, in wliich the parental feeling of 
David triumphed over his justice and his prudence. 
Absalom was a youth of exquisite beauty, remarkable 
for his luxuriant hair ; his manners wertj highly popular, 
and by consummate address, and artful impeachment 
of his father’s negligence in the administration of jus- 
tice, bo gradually won the hearts of the whole people. 
He w-fis aided by Ahitophcl, a man of the most profound 
subtlety, and acute political foresight. Having thus 
prtqmred the w^ay, Absalom suddenly fled to Hebron, 
raised the staruiard of revolt, and, in a short time, the 
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conspiracy grew so formidable, that David was obliged 
to fly from his capital. He went forth from the eastern 
gate, crossed the brook Kidron, and ascended the Mount 
of Olives, from whence he looked back upon the city 
which he had founded or ornamented, the abode, for 
many years, of all his power, his glory, and his happi- 
ness. Ho was leaving it in his old age, perhaps for 
ever, a miserable fugitive, driven forth by a people 
whose independence as a nation he had established, and 
by an unnatural son, whose forfeited life had been his 
gift. lie did not attempt to disguise his soitow: with 
his head covered, and his feet bare, he began his melan- 
choly pilgrimage, amid the tears and lamentations of 
the people, who could not witness without commisera- 
tion this sad example of the uncertainty of human 
greatness. Yet the greatness of David did not depend 
upon' his royal state; it was within his lofty soul, and 
inseparable from his commanding character. Neither his 
piety, nor his generosity, nor his prudence, deserted 
him. The faithful priests, Zadok and Abiathar, followed 
him with the Ark ; he sent them back, unwilling that 
the sacred treasures of God should be exposed to the pe- 
rils and ignominy of his flight. Ho remonstrated wdth 
Ittai, a stranger, on the imprudence of adliering to his 
falling fortunes. At the same time, he left Hushai, 
a man of great address, to counterwork the intrigues of 
the crafty Ahitoifliel. He had more trials to endure ; 
as he passed Ikilnirim, a man named Shiinei loaded him 
with the bitterest and most contemptuous execrations. 
David endured his reproaches with the humblest resig- 
nation, as punishments from the Almighty, nor would he 
permit his followers to attempt the chastisement of the 
offender. Absalom, in the mean time, entered Jerusa- 
lem without resistance. It is a singular usage in the 
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East, that he who assumes the crown of a deceased or 
dethroned monarch, becomes master of his harem. 
Absalom, by Ahitophel’s advice, took public possession 
of that of David.*" Ahitophcl urged the immediate pur- 
suit of the fugitive monarch, but Hushai having insinu- 
ated himself into Absalom’s coimsels, insisted on the 
danger of driving so brave a warrior to desperation. 
They he mighty men, and they he chafed in their minds 
like a hear rohhed of her tvlielps. He advised, as a more 
prudent course, the assembling an army from the whole 
nation. The counsel of Hushai prevailed ; and during 
the time thus gained, David escaped beyond the Jordan to 
the city of Mahanaim ; where lie was hospitably received, 
particularly by the wealthy Barzi II ai. The crafty politi- 
cian, Ahitophel, saw at once the failure of his sclieme, and 
to anticipate the vengeance of his enemies, destroyed 
himself. The event justified his sagacity. A 2)owerful 
army assembled round David, and the termination of 
tlie contest depended on a decisive battle to be fought 
beyond the Jordan. Amasa commanded the troo|)s of 
Absalom, Joab those of David. Before the conlii(!t 
began, the fond father gave the strictest charge, that 
the life of his rebellious son should be respected. The 
battle took place on ground encumbered witli wood ; 
and Absalom, riding at full speed, got entangled in the 
boughs of an oak. Uius, susj^ended by his beautiful 
hair, the relentless Joab found him, and traiLsfixed his 
body with three darts. David awaited tlie issue of the 
conflict in the city of Mahanaim. The messengers 


' Acc rding to Josephus (contra 
Apio’j, p. 1162), Sethous, when ho 
ieavest his kingdom to fhe care of his 
brother Armais, filuav Sh ip^relXaro 


Aida, fi'ffTfpa T€ tS>v rtKvuVy idiKeiP, 

Sh /cal rwp 

KIkwv TraWaKtdwp. It appears tliat 
Arraai.'j did violate the royal concu- 
bines. 
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came rapidly one after the other to announce the vic- 
tory. The king only answered with the question, Is the 
young man Absalom safe ? His conduct, when the fatal 
tidings at last arrived, can bo described in no other 
language but that of the sacred historian. The king was 
mmh moved^ and went up to the chamber over the gate 
and wept, and as he zvept, thus he said, 0 my son, Absa- 
lom ! my son, my son, Absalom ! would God I had died 
for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my son! This ill-timed, 
tliougli natural grief, roused tlie indignation of the 
hardy Joab, and David was constrained to repress it. 
Oil the death of Absalom the nation returned to its 
allegiance; the king, with humane policy, jmblished a 
general amnesty, from which not even the insulting 
Shiniei was excoiptod. Among the faithful adherents of 
David, the aged Barzillai declined all reward ; his 
advanced ago was incapable of any gratification from 
honour or ph'asure ; his son, Chimham, was raised to 
the highest dignity. Ziba, the faithless steward of Me- 
phibosheth, endeavoured to implicate his master in the 
conspirac.y, in order to secure the confiscated estate. He 
succeeded at first, but JMephibosheth exculpating him- 
self, proved that he deejdy mourned the expulsion of 
David, and had only been prevented following his for- 
tunes by his infirmity and the craft of Ziba. The 
decree was revoked. 

Dut at this 2 )eriod, the seeds of fatal jealousy between 
the northern tribes and that of Judah were sown. The 
northern tribes were exasperated because the men of 
Judah took upon themselves to reinstate the king with- 
out their assent and concurrence. An adventurer, 
named Sheba, j)ut himself at the head of a revolt. 
Amasa, the general of Absalom, suspected of traitorous 
dealings with the insm^gents, was barbarously despatched 
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by Joab ; and Sheba shut up in the city of Abel, where 
he was put to death by his own party, and his head 
thrown over the wall. These two rebellions were fol- 
lowed, (if the order of events be observed by the sacred 
historian,)® or preceded by some time, (if we are to 
judge from probability,) by a ftimine, attributed to 
some obscure crime of Saul and his bloody family, in 
slaying the Gibeonites, the inhabitants of a Canaanitish 
or Amoritish town in the tribe of Ileiijamin. TIio 
event, in all probability, wns connected with the mas- 
sacre of the priesthood in Gibcah, in which some of the 
Gibeonites may have fallen. Seven descendants of Saul 
wnre put to death, and hung upon a high hill, “ before the 
Lord but the barbarity of the transaction is relieved 
by the tender fidelity of Ilizpah (told with sm'h 
pathetic simplicity), one of Saul’s concubines, who 
watched for months the remains of her unhappy chil- 
dren, lest the vultures or wild beasts sho^ild destroy 
them. David afterw^ards gave honourable burial to their 
bones, as w ell as to those of Saul and Jonathan. The 
civil w^ars, perhaps the three years’ famine, had so cn- 


• EwnM oljservGs tlint this Imnsac- 
tioii must luive preceded the rebellion 
of Absalom ; it is distinctly alluded to 
in the bitter speecli of Sliimei ; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 7, 8. It is declared that though 
the divine oracle proclaimed the famine 
to be a visitation on account of the 
cruelty of Saul to the men of Gibbon, 
yet David seems reluctantly to have 
yielded up these uiihappy victims to 
the iiiexorablc vengeance of the Gibeon- 
it»‘s (it IS implied that they refused all 
other oomi^ensation). The Law com- 
pelled him to yield ; yet :he dark suspi- 
ci^n that David .,ook the ot;portunity of 
lidding himself >r the survivors of 


tlie rival house of Saul, on which 
Shimei grounded his curse, might have 
been perplexing if it had occurred at 
an earlier period. As it is, it is a 
singular illustration of the notions of 
the Nemesis for crime which cannot be 
avertisl, and which exacts j)enalty from 
the children c)r children's children of 
the guilty man; as well as of the im- 
placable Law, •which could only be 
satisfied by atonement. The hanging 
them “ beff>re the Lord ” is an appeal, 
it should seem, to the <livino justice, 
as authorising this extreme act of the 
Law. 
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feeblecl tlie strength of the kingdom, that the restless 
Philistines began to renew hostilities. Four gigantic 
champions, one of whom had put the life of David in 
peril, having been slain by his valiant chieftains, the 
war terminated. 

David, now reinstated in all his strength and splen- 
dour, determined to take a census of his vast dominions, 
which extended from Lebanon to the frontiers of Egypt, 
from the Euplirates to the Mediterranean. The 
numbers diftcr, but the lewdest gives 800,000 men fit to 
bear arms in Israel, 500,000 in Judah. Benjamin and 
Ijevi Averc not reckoned. Whether, in direct violation 
of the law, David began to contemplate schemes of 
foreign conquest, and to aspire to tlie fame of a Sesos- 
tris; or Avhcth(}r the census exhibited the relative 
strength of Judah, so AA^eak at the commencement of 
David’s reign, as become formidable to tlie rest of the 
tribes ; tliis ineasuro Avas rc‘probated by tlie nation in 
general, as contrary to the Divine command, and as 
impolitic, even by the uns(Tupuloiis Joab. It called 
doAvn tlie anger of God. The king was commanded to 
choose between seven years’ famine, three months of un- 
successful Avar and defeat, or three days’ pestilence. 
David, Avith Aviso liumility, left the judgment in the 
hand of God. The pestilence broke out, 70,000 lives 
were lost; tlie malady spread to Jerusalem, but the 
king Avas commanded to build an altar on ]\rount 
IMoriah, the site of the future Temple, then occupied by 
the threshing-floor of Araunah, one of the old Jebusite 
race. Araujah offered to make a gift of the place, and 
all the utensils, to be burnt for sacrifice ; but David in- 
sisted on paying the full price of tlie ground. There 
the altar Avas built, and the plague immediately ceased. 

The remaining years of David were spent in maldng 
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the most costly preparations for the building of tlie 
Tomplo, and in securing tlie succession to his son Solo- 
mon, to whom this great trust was to be bequeathed. 
As his time drew near, those evils began to display 
themselves which are inseparable from Oriental monar- 
chies, where polygamy prevails ; and whore among 
children, from many wives, of different ranks, no certain 
rule of succession is established. Factions b('gan to 
divide the army, the royal household, and even tlie 
priesthood. Adonijah, the ^brother of Absalom, sup- 
ported by the turbulent Joab, and by Abiathar tlie 
priest, assembled a largo body of adherents at a festival. 
When this intelligence was communicated to David, 
without the slightest delay he commanded Nathan the 
prophet, and Zadok the priest, with Benaiah, on(> of his 
most valiant captains, to take Solomon down to Gihon, 
to anoint and proclaim him. The young king re-entered 
the city amid the loudest acclamations ; the party of 
Adonijah, who were still at their least, dispcirsed and 
fled. Adonijah took refuge at the altar: liis life was 
spared. David, after this success, assembled first the 
great body of leading imui in the state, and afterwards, 
perhaps, a more extensive and popular (Minvention of 
the people, before whom he designated Solomon as bis 
successor, commended to the zeal and piety of the 
people the building of the einple, and received their 
contributions towards the great national work. 

As his death approached, David strictly enjoined his 
son to adhere to the Mosaic laws and to the divine consti- 
tution. He recommended liim to watch, \^th a jealous 
eye, the bold and restless Joab ; a man who, however 
brave and faithful, was dangerous from his restless am- 
bition, and from tlie savage unscrupulousness with which 
he shed tho Wood of his enemies. Abner and Amasa 
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had both fallen by his hand, without warrant or author- 
ity from the king. Solomon, according to his wisdom, on 
the first appearance of treasonable intention, was to put 
him to death without mercy. Shimei was in the same 
manner to be cut off, if he should befray the least mark 
of disaffection. But to the sons of Barzillai, the Gi- 
leadite, the successor of David was to show the utmost 
gratitude and kindness. 

Thus having provided for the security of the succes- 
sion, tlie maintenance of the law, and the lasting dignity 
of the national religion, David breathed his last, having 
reigned forty years over the flourishing and powerful 
monarchy of which ho may bo considered the founder. 
He had succeeded to a kingdom distracted with civil 
dissension, environed on every side or occupied by 
])owerfnl and victorious enemies, without a capital, 
almost without an array, without any bond of union be- 
tween the tribes. He left a compact and united state, 
stretching from the frontier of Egypt to the foot of 
Lebanon, from the Euphrates to the sea. He had 
crushed the powder of the Bhilistines, subdued or curbed 
all the adjacent kingdoms : ho had formed a lasting and 
important alliance with the groat city of Tyre. He had 
organized an immense disposable force : every month 
24,000 men, furnished in rotation by the tribes, ap- 
l)earod in arms, and w ere trained as the standing militia 
of the country. At the head of his army were officers 
of consummate experience, and, what was more highly 
esteemed in the wai’fare of the time, extraordinary per- 
sonal activity, strength, and valour. His heroes remind 
us of those of Arthur or Charlemagne, excepting that 
the armour of the feudal chieftains constituted their 
superiority ; here, main strength of body and dauntless 
fortitude of mind. The Hebrew nation owed the long 

VOL. I. X 
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peace of the son’s reign to tlie bravery and wisdom of 
the father. If the rapidity with which a kingdom rises 
to unexampled prosperity, and the permanence, as far 
as human wisdom can provide, of that prosperity, be a 
fair criterion of the abilities and character of a sovereign, 
few kings in history can compete with David. Ilis per- 
sonal character has been often discussed ; but both by 
his enemies, and even by some of his learned defenders, 
with an ignorance of, or inattention to his age and 
country, in writers of such acuteness as Bayle, not less 
melancholy than surprising. Both parties have been 
content to take the expression of the man after God's 
own hearty in a strict and literal sense. Both have 
judged, by modern, European, and Christian notions, 
the chieftain of an Eastern and comparatively barbarous 
people. If David in his exile became a freebooter, ho 
assumed a profession, like the pirate in ancient Greece, 
by no means dishonourable. If lie employed craft, or 
even falsehood, in some of his enterprises, chivalrous or 
conscientious attachment to truth was probably not one 
of the virtues of his day. He had his harem, like other 
Eastern kings. He waged war, and revenged liiniself on 
his foreign enemies with merciless cruelty, like other 
warriors of his age and country. His one great crime 
violated the immutable and universal laws of morality, 
and therefore admits of no excuse. On the other hand, 
his consummate personal bravery and military tahmt — 
his generosity to his enemies — his fidelity to his friends 
— his knowledge of, and stedfast attention to the truo 
interests of his country — his exalted piety and gratitude 
towarrls his God, justify the zealous and iervent attach- 
ment of the Jewish people to the rnemoiy of their great 
monarch. 

The thi’Ce most eminent men in the Hebrew annals. 
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Moses, David, and Solomon, were three of their most 
distinguished poets. The hymns of David excel no less 
in sublimity and tenderness of expression than in lofti- 
ness and purity of religious sentiment. In comparison 
wifli them, the sacred poetry of all other nations sinks 
into mediocrity. They have embodied so exquisitely 
the universal language of religious emotion, that (a few 
fierce and vindictive passages excepted, natural in the 
warrior-poet of a sterner age) they liave entered, witli 
unquestioned propriety, into the ritual of the holier and 
more perfect religion of Christ. The songs which cheered 
the solitude of the desert-caves of Engedi, or resounded 
from the voice of the Hebrew people as they wound 
along the glens or the hill-sides of Judaea, have been 
repeated for ages in almost every part of the habitable 
world, in the remotest islands of the ocean, among the 
forests of America or the sands of Africa. How many 
human hearts have they softened, purified, exalted ! — 
of how many wretched beings have they been the secret 
consolation! — on how many communities have they 
drawn down the blessings of Divine Providence, by 
bringing the affections into unison with their deep devo- 
tional fervour I 

Solomon succeeded to the Hebrew kingdom at the 
age of twenty. lie was environed by designing, bold, 
and dangerous enemies. The pretensions of Adonijah 
still commanded a powerful party : Abiathar swayed the 
priesthood ; Joab the army. The singular connexion in 
public opinion between the title to the crown, and tho 
possession of the deceased monarch’s harem, has been 
already noticed. Adonijah, in making request for Abi- 
shag, a youthful concubine taken by David in his old 
age, was considered as insidicnsly renewing his claims 
to the sovereignty. Solomon saw at once the wisdom 

X 2 
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of his father’s dying admonition : he seized the oppor- 
tunity of crushing all future opposition, and all danger 
of a civil war. He caused Adonijah to be put to death ; 
suspended Abiathar from his ofUce, and banished him 
from J erusalein : and though Joab fled to the altar, 
he commanded him to be slain for the two murders 
of which he had been guilty, those of Abner and 
Amasa. Sliimei, another dangerous man, was com- 
manded to reside in Jerusalem, on pain of death if ho 
should quit the city. Three years afterwards he was 
detected in a suspicious journey to Gath, on the Philis- 
tine border ; and having violated the compact, he suftered 
the penalty. 

Thus secured by the policy of liis father from intc'rnal 
enemies, by the terror of his victories from Ibrcdgn in- 
vasion, Solomon commenced his pr^ac'eful reign, during 
wliicli Judah and Israel dwelt safely, e^very man unde7' 
his vine and under his Jly^tree, from Dan to Becrsheha, 
This peace was broken only by a revolt of the Edomites. 
Hadad, of the royal race, after the exterminating war 
waged by David and by Joab, had fled to Egyjit, wliero 
he married the sister of the king’s wife. No sooner had 
he heard of the death of David and of Joab tliaii ho 
returned, and seems to have kept up a kind of predatoiy 
warfare during the reign of Solom(^)ii. Another adven- 
turer, Rezon, a siiljject of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
seized on Damascus, and maintained a great part of 
Syria in hostility to Solomon. Solomon’s conquest c^f 
Hamath Zobah in a later part of his reign, after which 
he built Tadmor in the wilderness and raised a line of for- 
tresses: along his frontier to the Euphrates, is probably 
connected with these hostilities.* The justice of Solomon 


* 1 Kings, xi. 23 ; 1 Chron, viii. 3, 
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was proverbial. Among his first acts after his accession, 
it is related that when he had offered a costly sacrifice 
at Gibeon, the place where the Tabernacle remained, God 
had appeared to him in a dream, and offered him what- 
ever gift, he chose : the wise king requested an under- 
standing heart to judge the people. God not merely 
assented to his prayer, but added the gift of honour 
and riches. Ilis judicial wisdom was displayed in the 
memorable history of tlie two women who contested the 
right to a child. Solomon, in the wild spirit of Oriental 
justice, commanded the infant to be divided before their 
laces : the heart of the real mother was struck with 
terror and abhorrence, while the false one consented 
to the horrible partition : and by this appeal to nature 
the cause was instantaneously decided. 

The internal government of his extensive dominions 
next demanded the attention of Solomon. Besides the 
local and municipal governors, he divided the kingdom 
into twelve districts : over each of these he appointed a 
purveyor, for the collection of the royal tribute, which 
was received in kind ; and thus the growing capital and 
the immense establishments of Solomon were abun- 
dantly furnished with provisions. J^]ach purveyor sup- 
plied the court for a month. The daily consumption of 
his household wns 300 bushels of finer flour, 600 of a 
coarser sort; 10 fatted, 20 other oxen; 100 sheep; be- 
sides poultry, and various kinds of venison. Provender 
w%as furnished for 40,000 horses, and a great number of 
dromedaries. Yet the population of the country did not, 
at first at least, feel these burthens : Judah and Israel 
were many^ as the sand which is by the sea in multitude^ 
eating and drhiking ^ and making merry. 

The foreign treaties of Solomon w^ere as wisely di- 
rected to secure the profound peace of his dominions. 
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He entered into a matrimonial alliance with the royal 
family of Egypt, whose daughter he received with great 
magnificence ; and he renewed the important alliance 
with the king of Tyre " The friendship of this mo- 
narch w^as of the highest value in contributing to the 
great royal and luitional work, the building of the 
Temple. The cedar timber could only be obtained from 
the forests of Lebanon : the Sidonian artisans, cele- 
brated in the Homeric poems, were the most skilful 
worlanen in every kind of manufacture, particularly in 
the precious metals. Solomon entered into a regular 
treaty, by which he bound himself to supply the Ty- 
rians with large quantities of corn ; receiving in return 
their timbei*, which was floated down to Jop}>a, and 
a large body of artificers. The timber w’as cut by his 
own subjects, of wdiom he raised a body of 30,000 ; 
10,000 employed at a time, and relieving each other 
every month ; so that to one month of labour, they had 
two of rest. Ho raised two other corps, one of 70,000 
porters of burthens, the other of 80,000 hewers of stone, 
who were employed in the quarries among the moun- 
tains. All these labours were thrown, not on the Israel- 
ites, but on the strangers, who, chiefly of Canaanitish 
descent, had been permitted to inhabit the country. 
These preparations, in addition to those of King David, 
being completed, the work began. The eminence of 
Moriah, the Mount of Vision, i. e. the height seen afar 


® After inserting the corresporuhiiicc 
between King Solomr»ri and King Hiram 
of 'I’yre, according to 1 Kings v., 
.Tosfphus asserts that copies of these 
letters were not only preserved by his 
countrymen, hue also in .'lie archives of 
Ty-r. -i.f &Kpt0€S 

r jv 4nl twp Tbpitov 


ypaixpiarotpvXaKlfav brtfiocricoy, tvpoi 
crvix<pu>vovvra roii iipriixivois vtp' 
t)fLwv tA Trap* ^Kflvois. I presume that 
Josephus adverts to the statement of 
Tyrian historians, not to an actual in- 
spection of the archives, which he 
seems to assert as existing and ac- 
cessible. 
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from the adjacent country, which tradition pointed out 
as the spot where Abraham had offered his son — (wliere 
recently the X)lague had been stayed, by the altar built 
in the threshing-floor of Oman or Araunah, the Jebu- 
site,) rose on the east side of the city. Its rugged top 
was levelled with immense labour ; its sides, which to 
the oast and south were precipitous, were faced with 
a wall of stone, built up perpendicular from the bottom 
of the valley, so as to appear to those who looked down 
of most terrific heiglit ; a work of prodigious skill and 
labour, as the immense stones were strongly mortised 
together and wedged into the rock. Around the whohi 
area or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, was a solid 
wall of considerable height and strength : Avithin this 
was an open court, into which the Gentiles were either 
from the first, or subsequently, admitted. A second 
Nvall encompassed another quadrangle, called the court 
of the Israelites. Along this wall, on the inside, ran a 
portico or cloister, over which were chambers for dif- 
ferent sacred purposes. Within this again, another, 
probably a lower, wall, separated the court of the 
priests from that of the Israelites. To each court the 
ascent was by stej^s, so that the platform of the inner 
(‘ourt was on a higher level than that of the outer. The 
Temple itself was rather a monument of the wealth than 
the architectTiral skill and science of the people. It 
was a Avonder of t];e Avorld, from the splendour of its 
materials more than the grace, boldness, or majesty of 
its height and dimensions. It had neither the colossal 
magnitude of the Egyptian, the simph;' dignity and per- 
fect proportional harm jny of the Grecian, nor perhaps 
the fantastic grace and lightness of later Oriental 
architecture. Some writers, calling to their assistance 
the visionary temple of Ezekiel, have erected a most 
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superb edifice ; to which there is this fatal objection, that 
if the dimensions of the prophet are taken as they stand 
in the text, the area of the Temple and its courts would 
not only have covered the whole of Mount Moriah, but 
almost all Jerusalem. In fiict our accounts of the Temple 
of Solomon arc altogctlier unsatisfactory. Tlie details, 
as they now stand in the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
the only safe authorities, arc unscientific, and, what is 
W’orse, contradictory. Josephus has evidently blended 
together the three Temples, and attributed to the earlier 
all the subsequent additions and alterations. The 
Temple, on the whole, was an enlargement of the ta- 
bernacle, built of more costly and durable nuiteji*ials. 
Like its model it retained the ground ])lau and dis[)()si- 
tion of tlie Egyptian, or rather of almost all the sacred 
edifices of antiquity : even its measurements are sin- 
gularly ill unison with some of the most ancient tenqdes 
in Upper Egypt. It consisted of a propyhx'on, a temple*, 
and a sanctuary; called respectively th(3 I*orcli, the 
Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. Yet in some 
respects, if the measunummts are correct, the* T(;mple 
must rather have resembled tlie form of a simp](‘ Gothic 
church. In the front to the east stood tlu; ])orch, a tall 
tower, rising to the height of 210 feet. ]ath(‘r nithin, 
or, like the Egyptian obelisks, bedbro the porch, stood 
two pillars of brass; by one account 27, hy another 
above (JO feet high ; the latter statement probably in- 
cluding their capitals and bases. These were calk'd 
Jachin and Boaz (Durability and Strength).'' TIk* capi- 


* Ewal‘1, following, as he states, the 
I, XX., iiiiikes these two pillars, not 
standing alone like olx'lisks before the 
porch, but as forming tlic /rout of the 
jKjrcl',with the cajiital.'! connected toge- 


ther, and supporting a kind of balcony, 
witli ornamental work above it. The 
pillars measured 12 cubits (22 feet) 
round. 
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tals of these were of the richest workmanship, with 
nf3t-work, chain-work, and pomegranates. The porch 
was the same width with the Temple, 35 feet ; its depth 
17J. The length of the main building, including the 
Holy Place, 70 feet, and the Holy of Holies, 35, was in 
the whohi 105 feet; the height 52J feet.^ Josephus 
carries the whole building up to the height of the 
porch ; but this is out of all credible proportion, making 
the lieight twice the length and six times the width. 
Along each side, and perhaps at the back of the main 
building, ran an aisle, divided into three stories of small 
chambers : the wall of the Temple being thicker at the 
bottom, left a rest to support the beams of these cham- 
bers, which were not let into the wall. These aisles, 
the chambers of which were appropriated as vestiaries, 
treasuries, and for other sacred purposes, seem to have 
readied about halfway up the main wall of what we 
may call the nave and choir: the windows into the 
latter were probably above them ; these were narrow, 
but widened inwards. 

If the dimensions of the Temple appear by no means 
imposing, it must be remembered that but a small part 
of the religious ceremonies took place within the walls. 
The Holy of Holies was entered only once a year, and 
that by the High Priest alone. It was the secret and 
unapproachable slirine of the Divinity. The Holy 

7 Mr. Fergusson, estimating tlie cii- doubt the authority of Josephus as to 
bit rather lower than in the text, the older Ten)ple, though, as Mr, Fer- 
inakcs the porch 30 by 15; the pro- gusson observes, the discrepancies be- 
iiaos or Holy Place, 00 by 30; tbo tween the mea^-t ■ rements in Kings and in 
Holy of Holies, 30 ; the height 41 ft. Chronicles may be partially i*H‘onciled 
Mr. Fergusson, iollowiiig Josephus, on this supposition. Mr. Fergusson 
supposes that the whole Temple had makes the height of the East»/rn tower 
an upper .stoiy of wood, a talar, as onl^ 90 ft. The text followed 2 Chron. 
appears in other I'lastera edifices, I iii, 4, reckoning the cubit at 1 ft. 9 in. 
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Place, the body of the Temple, admitted only the offi- 
ciating priests. The courts, called in popular lan- 
guage the Temple, or rather the inner quadrangle, 
were in fact the great place of divine worship. Here, 
under the open air, were celebrated the great public 
and national rites, the processions, the offerings, the 
sacrifices ; here stood the great tank for ablution, and 
the high altar for burnt offerings. But the costliness 
of tlie materials, the richness and variety of the details, 
amply compensated for the moderate dimensions of the 
building. It was such a sacred edifice as a traveller 
might have expected to find in El Dorado. The 
walls were of hewn stone, faced within with cedar 
which was richly carved with knosps and flowers ; the 
ceiling was of fir-tree. But in every part gold was 
lavished with the utmost profusion ; within and without, 
the floor, the walls, the ceiling, in sliort the whole house 
is described as overlaid with gold. The finest and 
purest — that of Parvaim, by some sup])osed to be Cey- 
lon — was reserved for the sanctuary. Here the cheru- 
bim, which stood upon the covering of the Ark, with 
their wings touching each wall, were entirely covered 
with gold. The sumptuous veil, of the richest mate- 
rials and brightest colours, which dividend the Holy of 
Holies from the Holy Place, was suspended on chains of 
gold. Cherubim, palm-trees, and flowers, the favourite 
ornaments, everywhere covered with gilding, were 
wrought in almost all parts. The altar within the 
Temple and the table of shew-bread were likewise co- 
vered with the same precious metal. All the vesseds, the 
10 candlesticks, 500 basins, and all the rest of the sacri- 
ficial and other utensils, were of solid gold. Y ot the He- 
brew writers seem to dwell with the greatest astonish- 
ment and admiration on the works which were founded 
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ill brass by Huram, a man of Jewish extraction, who 
had learned his art at Tyre. Besides the lofty pillars 
above mentioned, there was a great tank, called a sea, 
of molten brass, supported on twelve oxen, three turned 
each way; tliis was 17 J feet in diameter. There 
was also a great altar, and ten large vessels for the 
purpose of ablution, called lavers, standing on bases 
or pedestals, tlie rims of which were richly ornamented 
with a border, on which were wrought figures of lions, 
oxen, and cherubim. The bases below were formed 
of four wheels, like those of a chariot. All the 
works in brass were cast in a place near the Jordan, 
where the soil was of a stiff clay suited to the purpose. 

For seven years and a half the fabric arose in silence. 
All the timbers, the stones, even of the most enormous 
size, measuring seventeen and eighteen feet, were 
hewn and fitted, so as to be put together mthout the 
sound of any tool whatever ; as it has been expressed, 
with great poetical beauty. 

Like some tall palm tlie noiseless fabric grew. 

At the end of this period, the Temple and its courts 
being completed, the solemn dedication took place, with 
the greatest magnificence which the king and the nation 
could display. All the chieftains of the different tribes, 
and all of evoiy order who could be brought together, 
assembled. J3avid liad already organized the priest- 
hood and theLtvites ; and assigned to the 38,000 of the 
latter tribe, each his particular office ; 24,000 were ap- 
pointed for the common duties, 6000 as officers, 4000 as 
guards and i)orters, 4000 as singers and musicians. On 
this great occasion, the Dedication of the Temple, all 
the tribe of Levi, without regaid to their courses, the 
whole priestly order of every class, attended. Around 
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the great brazen altar, which rose in the court of the 
priests before the door of the Temple, stood in front tlie 
sacrificers, all around the whole choir, arrayed in white 
linen. 120 of these were trumpeters, the rest had 
cymbals, harps, and psalteries. Solomon himself took 
his place on an elevated scaffold, or raised throne of 
brass. The whole assembled nation crowded tlie spa- 
cious courts beyond. The ceremony began with the 
preparation of burnt offerings, so niiineroiis that they 
could not be counted. At an appointed signal com- 
menced the more important part of the scnmo, the 
removal of tlie Ark, the installation of the God of Israel 
in his new and appropriate dwelling, to the sound of all 
the voices and all the instruments, chanting some of 
those splendid odes, the 47th, 97th, 98th, and I07tli 
psalms. The Ark advanced, borne by the Lovites, to the 
open portals of the Temple. It can 8carc‘el^y be doubted 
that the 24th Psalm, even if composed before, was adopted 
and used on this occasion. The singers, as it dnnv near 
the gate, broke out in these ivords — Lift ttp your heads, 
0 ye gates, and he ye lift np, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of Glory may come in. It Mas answered from the 
other part of the choir — Who is the King of Glory ? — 
the M'hole choir responded — The Lord of Hosts, he is the 
King of Glory, When the procession arrived at tlie 
Holy Place, the gates flew open ; when it reached thoj 
Holy of Holies, the veil was drawn back. The Ark took 
its place under the extended wings of the cherubim, 
which might seem to fold over, and receive it under 
their protection. At that instant all the trumpeters and 
singers were at once to make one sound to he heard in 
praising and thanking the Ijord ; and when they lifted uj? 
iheir voiccy mth the trumpets, and cymbals, and instrvr 
ments of and praised the Lord, saying. For he is 
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good, for Ids mercy endureth for ever, the house was filled 
with a cloud, even the house of the Lord, so that the priests 
could not stand to minister by reasm of the cloud ; for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house of God, Thus the 
Divinity took possession of his sacred edifice. The king 
then rose upon the brazen scaffold, knelt down, and 
spreading his hands towards heaven, uttered the prayer 
of consecration. The prayer was of unexampled subli- 
mity : while it implored the perpetual presence of the 
Almighty, as the tutelar Deity and Sovereign of the 
Israfdites, it recognised his spiritual and illimitable 
nature. But will God in very deed dtvell with men on the 
earth behold heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee, how much less this house which I have built ? 
It then recapitulated the principles of the Hebrew the- 
ocracy, the dependence of the national prosperity and 
happiness on the national conformity to the civil and 
religious law. As tlie king concluded in these em- 
phatic ten ns — Now, therefore, arise, 0 Lord God, into thy 
resting place, thou and the ark of thy strength : let thy 
priests, 0 Lord God, be clothed with salvation, and thy 
saints rejoice in goodness, 0 Lord God, turn not away 
the faee of thine anointed : remember the mercies of David 
thy servant — the cloud which liad rested over the Holy 
of Holies grew briglitor and more dazzling ; fire broke out 
and consum«}d all the sacrifices ; the priests stood with- 
out, awe-struck by the insupportable splendour; the 
whole people fell on their faces, and worshipped and 
praised the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy is for ever 
Which was the greater, the external magnificence, or 
the moral sublimity of this scene ? Was it the Temple, 
situated on its commanding eminence, with all its courts, 
the dazzling splendour of its materials, the innumerable 
multitudes, the priesthood in their gorgeous attire, the 
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king with all the insignia of royalty, on his throne of 
burnished brass, the music, the radiant cloud filling the 
Temple, the sudden fire Hashing upon the altar, the 
whole nation upon their knees ? Was it not rather the 
religious grandeur of the hymns and of the prayer : the 
exalted and rational views of the Divine Nature, the 
union of a whole people in the adoration of the one Great, 
Incomprehensible, Almighty, Everlasting Creator? 

This extraordinary festival, which took place at the 
time of that of Tabernacles, lasted for two weeks, twice 
the usual time : during tliis period 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep were sacrificed,''* every individual probably 
contributing to this great propitiatory rite ; and the 
whole people feasting on those parts of the sacrifices 
which were not set apart for holy uses. 

Though the chief magnificence of Solomon was 
lavished on the Temple of God, yet thq sumptuous 
palaces, which ho erected for his own residence, display 
an opulence and profusion which may vie with the 
older monarclis of Egypt or Assyria. The great palace 
stood in Jerusalem ; it occupied thirteen years in build- 
ing. A causeway bridged the deep ravine, and loading 
directly to the Temple, united the part either of A era 
or Sion, on which the palace stood, with Slount iMoriah. 


» Gibbon, in one of his malicious i lif MoktaJei* sacrificed during liis pil- 
notes, observes, “ As the blood aiul j grimage to Mecca, in the y* ar of tl’.e 
smoke of so many liecatombs might be j Hegira 350, forty thousand camels 
inconvenient, Lifshtfoot, the CJiristian j and cows, and fil'ty tlioiisand slice]). 
Kabbi, removes them by a miracle, Lo j Bartheina describes tiiirfy thousand 
Clerc ''‘dloc.) is bold enough to suspect oxen slain, and their carenses given to 
the. tblelity of the numbei-s.” To this 1 the poor. Tavernier speaks of 100,000 
veutureei to subjoin the following ilius- victims ofllered by the King of Ton- 
tration: — “ According to the histoiiau quin.” Gibhon, ch. xxiii. iv. p. 00. 
Kotobeddyn, <|.joted I;)” Burckhardt, edit. Milman. 

Travelii in Aialca, p, 276, thw Kha- / 
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In this palace was a vast hall for public business, from 
its cedar pillars, called the House of the Forest of Le- 
banon. It was 175 feet long, half that measurement in 
'width, above 50 feet high ; four rows of cedar columns 
supported a roof made of beams of the same wood; 
there were three rows of windows on each side facing 
each other. Besides this great hall, there were two 
others, called porches, of smaller dimensions, in one of 
which the throne of justice was placed. The harem, or 
women’s apartments, adjoined to these buildings ; with 
other piles of vast extent for different purposes, particu- 
larly, if we may credit Josephus, a great banqueting 
hall. The same author informs us, that the whole was 
surrounded with spacious and luxuriant gardens, and 
adds a less credible fact, ornamented with sculptures 
and paintings. Another palace was built in a romantic 
part of the country in the valleys at the foot of Le- 
banon for his wife, the daughter of the king of Egypt ; 
in the luxurious gardens of which we may lay the scene 
of that poetical epithalamium,® or collection of Idyls, 
the Song of Solomon.*^ The splendid works of Solomon 
were not confined to royal magnificence and display ; 
they condescended to usefulness. T'o Solomon are 
traced at least the first channels and courses of the natural 
and artificial water supply which has always enabled 

• I here assume that the Song of the virtuous sentimentality of the 
Solomon was an Epithiilamium. 1 mwlern novel, seems to me singularly 
enter not into the iuterminable con- out of harmony with the Oriental and 
troversy as to the literal or allegorical ancient character of the poem. It is 
or spiritual meaning of this poem, iioi adopted, however, though modiiied, by 
iuto that of its age, A very paili- M. Renan. 

cular though succinct account oi all ^ According to Ewald, the ivory 
these theories, ancient and modern, tower in this poem was raised in one 
may be found in a woik by Dr. of these beautiful “ pleasaaces,” in 
Ginsberg. I confess that Dr. Ginsberg’s the Anti - Libaiius, looking towards 
theory, which is rather tinged with Hamath. 
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J erusalem to maintain its thousands of worshippers at 
different periods, and to endure long and obstinate 
sieges.® 

The descriptions in the Greek writers of the Persian 
courts in Susa and Ecbatana ; the tales of the early 
travellers in the East about the kings of Sainarcand or 
Cathay ; and even the imagination of the Oriental 
romancers and poets, have scarcely conceived a more 
splendid pageant than Solomon, seated on his throne of 
ivory, receiving the homage of distant princes who came 
to admire his magnificence, and put to the test his 
noted wisdom.*^ This throne was of pure ivory, covered 
with gold ; six steps led U]) to tJio seat, and on each side 
of the steps stood twelve lions. All the vessels of liis 
palace \vt?re of pure gold, silver was thought too mean : 
his armoury was furnished with gold ; 200 targets and 
300 sliields of beaten gold were suspended in tluj liouse 
of Lebanon, Josephus mentions a body ot‘ archers wlio 
escorted him from the city to his country palace, clad 
in dresses of Tyrian purple, and their hair powdered 
with gold dust. Put enormous as this wealth appears, 
the statement of his expenditm’C on tlie Temple, and ot 
his annual revenue, so passes all credibility, tluit any 
attempt at forming a calculation on the uncertain data 
we possess, may at once be abandoned as a hopeless 
task. No better proof can be given of the uncertainty 
of our authorities, of our imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew weights of money, and, above all, of our total 
ignorance of the relative value which the prccuous 
metals bore to the commodities of life, than the estimahs 
made by Dr. Prideaux, of the treasures loft by David, 

• See Kwald, Gesoiiichte, iii. pp. I Compare the Great Mogul’s throne 
(."2-68: rt very . rf^maikaUe and valu- 1 in Tavernier, that of the King of Pci*sia 
Able passage. I in Morier. 
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amounting to 800 millions, nearly the capital of our 
national debt. 

Our inquiry into the sources of the vast wealth which 
Solomon undoubtedly possessed, may lead to more satis- 
factory, though still imperfect results. The treasures 
of David were accumulated rather by conquest than by 
traffic. Some of the nations he subdued, particularly 
the Edomites, Avere Avealthy. All the tribes seem to 
liave worn a great deal of gold and silver in their orna- 
ments and their armour ; their idols Avere often of gold, 
and the treasuries of their temples perhaps contained 
considerable Avealth. But during the reign of Solomon 
almost the Avhole commerce of the Avorld j)assed into his 
territories. The treaty Avith Tyre Avas of the utmost im- 
portance : nor is there any instance in Avhich two neigh- 
bouring nations so clearly saAV, and so steadily pursued, 
Avithout jealousy or mistrust, their mutual and in- 
separable interests.® On one occasion only, Avhen Solo- 
mon presented to Hiram tAventy inland cities Avhich he 
had conquered, Hiram expressed great dissatisfaction, 
and called the territory by the opprobrious name of 
Cabul. The Tyrian Iiad perhaps cast a AAistful eye on 
tile noble bay and iiaibour of Acco, or Ptolemais, Avliich 
the prudent IlebreAV either Avould not, or could not — 
since it was part of the promised land — dissever from 
his dominions. So strict was the confederacy, that 
Tyre may be conside:»’cd the port of Palestine, Palestine 


® The Tery learned Nvork of Mo\erg, 
Die PhouiyAcr QBoim, 1841, Berlin, 
1849) contains everything which true 
German industry and compreheiis? e- 
ncss can acoiimuiat*; about this people. 
Movers, though in such an inquiry 
conjecture is inevitable, is neither so 
bold, so arbitvary, nor so dogmatic in 


his conjectures as many of his con- 
temporaries. See on Hiram, ii. 328 
et seqq, Mov >3 is disposed to appre- 
ciate as of high value the fi-igments 
preserved in Josephus of the I'lnciii- 
cian histories of Menander and Dios. 

, Kenilek’s * Pha?nicia* may also 
be consulted with advantage. 
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the granary of Tyre. Tyre furnished the ship-builders 
and mariners ; the fruitful plains of Palestine victualled 
the fleets, and supplied the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the Phoenician league Avith all the necessaries 
of life.^ 

This league comprehended Tyre, Aradus, Sidon, per- 
haps Tripolis, Byblus, and Berytus. The narroAV slip of 
territory Avhicli belonged to these states was barren, 
rocky, and unproductive. The first branch of commerce 
into which this enterprising people either admitted 
the Jews as regular partners, or at least permitted them 
to share its advantages, was the traflic of the JMediter- 
j-anean. To every j^art of that sea the Phoonicians had 
pursued their discoveries ; they had planted colonies, 
and worked the mines. This was the trade to Tarshish, 
so celebrated, that ships of Tarshish seem to have be- 
come the common name for largo merchant vessels. 
Tarshish Avas probably a name as indefinite as the ^\\*st 
Indies in eatly European navigation ; properly speak- 
ing, it was the south of Spain, then ricli in mines of 
gold and silver, the I^eru of Tyrian adventure. Whether 
or not as early as the days of Solomon, — without doubt 
in the more floiirisliing period of PJioonicia ; before the 
city on the main land .was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and insular Tyre became the emporium — the Phoeni- 
cian naA’ics extended their voyages beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, Avhere they founded Cadiz. Northward they 
sailed along the coast of France to the British isles ; 
southward along the African shore ; Avhere the bounda- 
ries of their navigation are quite uncertain, yet pro- 


' To a late period Tyre and Sidon with Herod (Agiippa) because their 
were niostly depwidc it on Palestine country w.os nourished by the king’s 
for tbor supply of g**am. The in- country. (Acts xii. 20.) 
labitants of cities desired peace 
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bably extended to the Gold Coast. The second branch 
of commerce was the inland trade with Egypt. This 
was carried on entirely by the Jews. Egypt supplied 
horses in vast numbers, and linen yarn. The valleys of 
the Nile produced flax in abundance ; and the yarn, 
according to the description of the prudent housemfe in 
the Proverbs, was spun and woven by the females in 
Palestine. The third and more important branch was 
the maritime trade by the Red Sea. The conquests 
of David had already made the Jews masters of the 
eastern branch of this gulf. Solomon built or improved 
the towns and ports of Elath and Ezion-geber. Hence 
a fleet, manned by Tyrians, sailed for Ophir, their 
East Indies, as Tarshish was their West. They coasted 
along the eastern shore of Africa, in some part of 
which the real Ophir was probably situated. When 
the Egyptians under Necho, after the declension of the 
Israelitish kingdom, took possession of this branch of 
commerce, there seems little reason to doubt the plain 
and consistent account of Herodotus, that the Tyrians 
sailed round the continent of Africa.^' The whole mari- 
time traffic with eastern Asia, the southern shores ot 
the Arabian peninsula, the coasts of the Persian Gulf, 
and without doubt some parts of India, entered, in 
the same manner, the Red Sea, and was brought to 
Elath and Ezion-geber. Yet even this liife of com- 
merce was scai’ccly more valuable than the inland 


So I wrote thirty years asjo. The find great difficulty in maintiiining 
subject has since that time been dis- dissent) may fet 1 confident that all the 
cussed by many learned writers, it opposing theories are stated with his 
has been exhausted by Sir George accustomed fulness, perfect honesty, 
Cornewal^Lewis iu his late work on and candour. Read tlie whole instruc- 
the Astronomy of the Ancients. Even tive ^^napter (viii.) on the Navigatloii 
those who dissent from the conclusions of the Phoenicians, 
of Sir George Lewis (I confess tliat I 

Y 2 
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trade of the Arabian peninsula. This was carried on 
by the caravans of the native tribes, who transported 
on camels the spices, incense, gold, precious stones, 
valuable woods, particularly the almug, thought to be 
the sandal, and all the other highly prized productions 
of that country ; perhaps also the foreign commodities 
which were transported across the Persian Gulf, or 
which were landed, by less adventurous traders from the 
east, in the Arabian ports on that sea. Both these lines 
of commerce flowed directly into the dominions of Solo- 
mon. Those goods which passed on to Tyre were, not 
improbably, shipped at Joppa. Two of the towns wliicli 
Solomon built, Gczer and lower Beth-horon, were nearly 
on the line from the Bed Sea to that haven.^^ This traffic 
ivas afterwards recovered by the Edomites, under the 
protection, or as sharing its advantages with the Egyp- 
tians ; still, however, the Tyrians were most likely both 
the merchauts who fitted out the enterprises, and the 
mariners who manned the ships. The goods intended 
lor Tyre were then, most probably, shipped at Bliino- 
corura. Under the Eomaiis the Nabathean Arabs car- 
ried on the same traffic, of which their great city, Petra, 
was tlie inland emporium ; at least that by the caravans, 
for the Ptolemies had diverted great part of the Ecd 
Sea trade to their new port of Berenice. A fifth line of 
commerce* was that of inland Asia, and crossed from 
Assyria and Babylonia to Tyre. In order to secure and 
2)articipato in this branch of traffic, Solomon subdued 
2>art of the Syrian tribes, and built two cities, as stations, 


^ I reed hardly refer for much of | of Heereri on some points may have 
this to the excellent work of Heeren, been enlarged, corrected^ modihed 
‘ Ideen uber die PoUtik, den Verkehr by later writers, but it remains a 
iind don Handel der vornehmster book of high authority and surpassing 
VdJkei tier alten VVoIt.' The notices interest. 
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between tlie Euphrates and the coast. These were 
Tadmor and Baalath, one the celebrated Palmyra, the 
other Baal-bec. After the desolating conquests of As- 
syria and the total ruin of old Tyre, this line of trade 
probably found its way to Sardis, and contributed to the 
splendour of Croesus and his Lydian kingdom. It was 
from these various sources of wealth that the precious 
metals and all otlier valuable commodities were in such 
abundance — that, in the figurative language of the sacred 
historian, nilmr was in Jerusalem as stones^ and cedar- 
trees as sycamores, 

Solomon was not less celebrated for his wusdom than 
his magnificence. The visits of the neighbouring 
princes, particularly that of the queen of Sheba, (a part 
of Arabia Felix,) were to admire the one as much a# 
tlie other. Hebrew tradition, perhaps the superstitious 
woncfer of his own age, ascribed to Solomon the highest 
skill in magical arts, and even unbounded dominion 
over all the invisible world. Tadmor, in the wilderness, 
was said to have been built by his enchantments. More 
sober history recognizes in Solomon the great poet, 
naturalist, and moral philosopher of his time. His 
poetry, consisting of 1005 songs, except his epithala- 
niium, and perhaps some of the Psalms, has entirely 
j^jerished. His natural history of plants and animals has 
suffered the same fate. But the greater part of the 
Book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (perhaps more pro- 
perly reckoned as a poem^) have preserved the conclu- 
sions of his moral wisdom. 


> I am well aware that the general It appears to me, broadly stated, that 
voice of German criticism assigns a this is the work of a period of high 
later date to this book. But I am civilization— civili ation verging to- 
not convinced by any arguments from j wards ease, luxury, and mental dis- 
internal evidence which I have read. | content. But according to my view 
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Tlie latter book, or poem, derives new interest, when 
considered as coming from the most voluptuous, magni- 
ficent, and instructed of monarchs, who sums up the 
estimate of human life in the melancholy sentence — 
Vanity of vanities ! vanity of vanities ! It is a sad com- 
mentary on the termination of the splendid life and 
reign of the great Hebrew sovereign. For even had not 
this desponding confession been extorted by the satiety of 
passion and the weariness of a spirit over-excited by all 
the gratifications this world can bestow — had no higher 
wisdom suggested this humiliating conclusion — the state 
of his own powerful kingdom, during his declining 
years, might have furnished a melancholy lesson on the 
instability of human grandeur. Solomon, in his old age, 
was about to bequeath to his heir an insecure throne, a 
discontented people, formidable enemies on the frontiers, 
and perhaps a contested succession. He could not* even 
take refuge in the sanctuaiy of conscious innocence and 
assume the dignity of suffering unmerited degradation ; 
for he had set at defiance every principle of the Hebrew 
constitution. He had formed a connexion with Egypt 
— he had multiplied a great force of cavalry — he had 
accumulated gold and silver — he had married many 
foreign wives. His seraglio was on as vast a scale as 
the rest of his expenditure — he had seven hundred wives. 


the Hebrew civilization was Iti a 
state of degeneracy from the reign of 
Solomon to the Captivity. On the 
language I cannot presume to offer so 
decided a judgement. Ewald has no 
doubt of the degeneracy of that lan- 
guage, and dates it, on that account 
alone, as undoubtedly after the exile (iv. 
p. 205). But Ecclesiastes is strangely 
inconsistent with the serious religious 
outburst of those days and the return to 


the Law with all its rigid requirements. 
The internal objections to the author- 
ship of wSolomon are stated by Herz- 
feld with great force and distinctness 
(iii. p. 66, 67). I am, though I con- 
fess shaken by them, not convinced. 
Perhaps my judgement is warped by 
the wonderful poetical beauty of the 
poem, if read in connexion with the 
life of Solomon. 
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and tliree hundred concubines. The influence of these 
women not merely led him to permit an idolatrous 
worship within his dominions ; but even Solomon had 
been so infatuated as to allow to be consecrated to the 
obscene and barbarous deities of the neighbouring 
nations, a part of one of the hills which overlooked 
Jerusalem ; a spot almost fronting the splendid Temple 
which he himself had built to the one Almighty God of 
the universe.^ Hence clouds on all sides gathered about 
liis declining day. Hadad, of the blood-royal of the 
Edomite princes, who had early in the reign of Solomon 
betrayed his hostility, probably became more powerful 
at this time : and the vassal king began to organize a 
revolt in that province on which so much of the Jewish 
commerce depended. An adventurer, Eezon, who had 
seized on and held Damascus, and set up an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, interrupted the communication from 
Tadmor. A domestic enemy, still more dangerous, 
appeared in the person of Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, a 
man of great valour, supported by the prophet Ahijah, 
who foretold his future rule over the ten tribes. Though 
forced to fly, Jeroboam found an asylum with Shishak, 
or Sesak, the Sesonchosis of Manetho, or perhaps more 


^ Ewald is of opinion, and adduces 
strong grounds for his oj)inion, that 
there is no accusation in the sacred 
books against Solomon of having him- 
self actually fallen olf to idolatry. He 
punctually attended on the worship of 
Jehovah, made his offerings three 
times a year (1 Kings ix. 25). His 
Sidonian, Ammonitish, ivloabitish wives 
were permitted to worship their na- 
tional deities, and hence, on the height 
which was afterwards called the Moiis 
Scandali, altars were raised to Astarte, 


to Chemosh, to Milcom, as Ewald 
would read, on good grounds, for 
Moloch. In truth the extent of the 
Empire enforced either toleration or 
internecine persecution. When the 
King of the Jews became king of a 
great Eastern Empire, he had no course 
but to tolerate the religion of his non- 
Jewish subjects, or to exterminate 
them. Thus the grandeur of the 
kingdom, by destroying its unity, and 
enfeebling the religion — the centie and 
bond of unity — led inevitably to its fall. 
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probably liis predecessor in the Bubastic dynasty, who 
was raising the kingdom of Egypt to its former alarming 
grandeur. Sesak, notwithstanding the alliance of Egypt 
by marriage with Solomon, made no scruple against har- 
bouring his rebellious subject. Above all, the people 
were oppressed and dissatisfied ; either because the enor- 
mous revenues of the kingdom were more than absorbed 
by the vast expenditme of the sovereign, or because the 
more productive branches of commerce were molested by 
the rebellions of the Edomites and Damascenes. At this 
period, likewise, Solomon departed from tlie national, 
though iniquitous, policy of his earlier reign, during 
which he had laid all the burthens of labour and taxa- 
tion on the captives and strangers, and exempted the 
Israelites from every claim but that of military service. 
The language held to Eehoboam, on his accession, 
sliows that the people had suffered deeply from the 
arbitrary exactions of the king, who, with the state and 
splendour, had assumed the despotism of an Oriental 
monarch. Hence the decline of the Jewish kingdom, 
supported rather by the fame of its sovereign than by 
its inherent strength, was as rapid as its i-ise. Solomon 
died after a reign of forty years, and with him expired 
the glory and the power of the Jewish Empire — that 
Empire whicdi had extended from the shores of the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean, from the foot of Leba- 
non to the desert bordering on Eg)q)t.^ 


^ During the reigns of David and 
Solomon the parallel histories in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles have 
seemingly drawn from the same au- 
thorities, the one at limes supplying 
what was wanting in the other. They 
sometimes refer to, sometimes imply 
their authorities. ITie prophets among 


their various functions seem to have 
been the historiographers. The life of 
David was written by the prophets 
Samuel, Gad, and Nathan (1 Chron. 
xxix, 29) ; that of Solomon by Na- 
than, Abijah, and Iddo (2 Chron. ix. 
29, &c.) But after the disruption of 
the two kingdoms, the discrepancies 
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become more embarrassing and irre- I 
concileable, and the peculiar character 
of each history becomes more mani- 
fest. The Book of Kings is properly 
60 called ; it dwells chiefly on the 
succession of kings to the two thrones, 
the acts of the kings, their lives and 
tlieir deaths. The books of Chronicles 
may be rather called the books of the 
High Priests, more especially those of 
the House of Zadok, the line of 
Eleazar. Throughout there is a sa- 
cerdotal bias : though relating the same 
events, and the same royal reigns, 
wherever power or influence may be 
attributed to the priesthood, it comes 
forth in the Chronicles into greater 
importance. Even in the life of 
David and of Solomon, Zadok the 
Priest is more prominent ; and this 
sacerdotalism becomes more manifest 
as the history darkens to its close. 
The reason of this seems to be simple. 
From its own intemal evidence, and 
from its wonls, the book or books of 
Chronicles cannot have been written 
before the Captivity, not before the 
time of Ezra, to Avhich they descend. 
But at that time the high priesthood 
was aspiring towards the supremacy ; 
it was gradually acq.iiiing that kingly 
power which it afterwards assumed. 
The compiler therefore, one perhaps of 
that order, would adopt that tradition, 
that version, or that colouring of 
events, which would give the sanction 
of antiquity or authority to these sacer- 
dotal claims. This perhaps unconscious 
and hardly perceptible leaning does 
not necessarily imply either dishonesty 
or untruth. At that period the best 
and wisest Jews might look to th< 


ascendancy of the religious power of the 
high priesthood as the only saving in- 
fluence (especially while the nation was 
;till under a foreign yoke). It was the 
only guarantee for the unity of the na- 
tion, which depended on the unity and 
therefore on the stiength of tne re- 
igion. The Temple (now that they 
had no king) was the true centre 
around which the tribes might gather ; 
in which the Jewish life, and that 
which was the life of its life, the 
worship of Jehovah, might take refuge 
as in its last sanctuary, and work out- 
wards, if not to the temporal, to the 
spiritual independence of the nation. 

It is one of the irreparable evils of 
the groat s<icerdotal tyranny esta- 
blished over Christian Europe, at its 
height during the Middle Ages, that it 
has left a sort of reactionary jealousy 
of all priestly power, whether beneficial 
or not ; and so has sometimes warped 
history to an opposite extreme of un- 
reasoning hostility to all such power. 
This seems to me the fault of a very 
ingenious and acute book — the His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy, by 
Mr. Francis Newman. The writer 
sees throughout a latent conspiracy for 
the tyrannous elevation of the priestly 
order, and in the compiler of the 
book of Chronicles, its artful, and (it 
can hardly bo ascribing too strong 
a word to Mr. Newman) mendacious 
apologist. Geiger (in his Urschriflt 
der Bibel, &c., p. 24) has traced tliis 
distinctive oppugnancy between the 
books of Kings and Chronicles with 
accuracy aud completeness, but in a 
calmer spirit. 
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KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

Accession of RehoBoam — JcroBoam — Separation of the Two King- 
doms — Asa — House of Omri — Building of Samaria — Ahab 
— The Prophets — Elijah — Elisha — Jehoshaphat — Hostilities 
with Syria — House of Jehu — Athaliah — TJzziah — Ilazael — 
Jeroboam the Second — Ahaz — Fall of Samaria — Captivity 
of the Ten Tribes — Hezekiah — Manassch — Josiah — Assyrian 
Conquests — First — Final cai^turo of Jerusalem. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


Kings of 

Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


YEARS. 



TEARS, 

Rehoboam .. .. rci 

gned 17 .. 

B.o. 979 = 

Jeroboam . . 

reigned 22 

Abijah 

3 .. 

B.c. 962. 



Asa 

.. 41 .. 

B.c. 959. 
B.c. 957 .. 

Nadab 

2 



B.c. 955 .. 

BaJisha . . 

.. .. 23 



B.c. 932 . . 

Elah .. .. 

2 



B.c. 930 . . 

Zimri, Omri .. 

.. .. 11 



B.c. 919 .. 

Ahab 

. . . . 22 

Jehoshaphat . . 

.. 25 .. 

B.c. 918. 
B.c. 897 . . 

Ahaziah . . 

o 



B.c. 895 . . 

Jehoram .. 

.. .. 12 

Jehoram 

.. 8 .. 

B.C. 893. 



Ahaziah 

1 .. 

B-C. 885. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


Kings op 

Judah. 


Kings op Israel, 



TEABS. 



TEAM. 

Athaliah 

6 .. 

B.c. 884 . 

. Jehu 

. 28 

Jchoash 

.. 40 .. 

B.c. 878. 





B.C. 855 . 

. Jehoahaz 

. 14 



B.C. 841 

. Jehoash 

. 16 

Amaziah 

.. 29 .. 

B.C. 838. 





B.c. 825 . 

. Jeroboam II 

. 42 

Uzziah or Azariah . . 

.. 52 .. 

B.c. 809. 





B.C. 781 . 

. Interregnum 

. 11 



B.c. 770 ., 

. Zachariah and Shallum . 

1 



B.c. 769 . 

. Menahem 

. 10 



B.c. 759 . 

. Pekahiah 

2 



B.C. 758 . 

. Pekah 

. 20 

Jotham 

.. 16 .. 

B.C. 757. 



Ahaz 

.. 16.. 

B.c. 741. 





B.c. 737 . 

. 2nd Interregnum . . 

. 9 



B.C. 728 . 

. Hoshea 

9 

Hezekiah 

.. 29 .. 

B.c. 726. 





B.c. 719 . 

. Samaria taken. 


Manasseh 

.. 55.. 

B.c. 697. 



Amon 

2 .. 

B.c. 642. 



Josiali 

.. 31 .. 

B.C. 640. 



Jehoahaz .. 3 months — \ 

T> ^ AAO 



Jehoiachim 

.. 11/ 





Jehoiachin or Coiiiah, 3 | 

months — I B.c. 598. 

Zedekiah 11 j 

Jerusalem destroyed . . . . B.c. 587.'' 


^ Of .all the discrepancies between 
the books of Kings .and Chronicles, as 
usual that of the dates is the most 
obstinately conflicting. I confess that 
I cannot see how any exact chronology 
c.an be framed. No two writers agree. 
Genebrard's curious rule will scarcely 
be admitted in our day. According to 
him, the reigns of the heretical kings 
(of Israel) are to be corrected by those 
of the Catholics (of Judah). “ Certam 
et indubitatam Deus voluit extare re- 


censionem, incertam et difTicultatibus 
plenam regni haeretici, quo doceremur 
in haeresi omnia esse confusa, pertur- 
bata, incerta, motuum plen.-i, et de iis 
historia legenda narrari non possit.** 
Dr. Hales for his scheme alters the 
texts at least ten times. 

I cannot think these discrepancies 
of much historical importance. In 
two if not m : j e periods the parallel 
histories of necessity coincide. I. The 
simultaneous death of the two Kings, 
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Eeiioboam, the son of Solomon, was received as king 
by the whole nation. But his title, though recognised 
at Jerusalem, seemed insecure without the formal ad- 
hesion of the other tribes. An assembly, therefore, was 
summoned at Shechem ; but instead of adopting the 
wise and conciliatory language recommended by the 
older counsellors of Solomon, Eeiioboam followed the 
advice of the young and violent ; and when the assem- 
bly, headed by the popnlar Jeroboam, who made his 
appearance from Egypt, demanded an alleviation of the 
public burthens, the rash and inconsiderate King not 
merely refused compliance, but in the true character of 
Eastern monarchy, threatened them with still heavier 
exactions. My father made your yoke heavy, and I will 
add to your yoke ; my father chastised you with whips, hut 
1 will chastise you with scorpions'" “ your tents, 
0 Israel ! " was the instantaneous cry ; the ten tribes 
unanimously renounced their allegian(‘e, luised Jero- 
boam to the throne, forced the son of Holomon to fly to 
his native kingdom of J udah, and stoned Adoram the 
collector of his tribute. Thus, the national union was 
for ever dissolved, and the Hebrew kingdom never re- 
covered this fatal blow. This revolution had been 
threatened, foreseen, foreshown in the later and darker 
days of Solomon ; ^ and Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, had 


Jehoram and Ahaziah, before the acces- 
sion of Jeliu. II. The fall of Samaria, 
which took place in the ninth year of 
Hoshea, in the sixth of Hezekiah. 

^ ]\Iuch of this and the account of the 
wealtli and pomp of Jeroboam are from 
the very curious addition to the xiith 
chapter of 1 Kings, in the Vatican, 
but not in the Alexandrian copy of 


the LXX. It is not in the Hebrew text. 
Ewald is inclined to doubt whether it 
is derived from ancient sources. He 
supposes it conceived in a spii it of hos- 
tility to Jei’oboam, and of course to the 
seceding tribes. But there is a circum- 
stantialuess about its incidents, which 
gives an air of authenticity, or rather 
antiquity. 
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been designated, as it has been already briefly shown, 
by his Ephraimitish birth, by his active and enterprising 
character, by his ambition, by the prescient fears and 
jealonsy of Sploinon, as the leader in tliis inevitable dis- 
ruption of the Hebrew kingdom. Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, was an Ephraimite, it should seem of some dis- 
tinction, and had been left to the care of his mother, 
a wddow, described (perhaps by a later and unfriendly 
hand) as a harlot. His strength, activity, and power of 
mind had been remarked by Solomon, when employed 
in his fortifications at Jerusalem. King Solomon had 
promoted him to the rank of overseer of these works, and 
afterwards, it should seem, employed him in the building 
(;f a stronghold in the mountainous district of Ephraim. 
In this capacity Jeroboam had heard in Jerusalem the 
l)itter complaints of the Israelites who, in Solomon’s later 
days, had been compelled to servile labour on the public 
w^orlfs, whicli up to a certain time had been executed, 
as of old ill Egypt, only by servile hands, by captives and 
strangers. In I]phraiin ho may have heard the murmurs 
of that haughty tribe, who had never fully acquiesced . 
in the supremacy of Judah, or in the removal of the Ark 
and of the divine worsliip from their cities, Gilgal or 
Shcchem, to the new capital. By one account he must 
have accumulated vast wealtli, and assumed something 
approaching to royal state ; he had three hundred 
chariots and horses. Above all he had been marked, 
and secretly foretold (if such things could be secret), as 
the future king of ten of the tribes of Israel. Tlie pro- 
phetic order, the stern, unswerving guardians of the 
ivorship of J eliovah, could not but be alienated by the 
idolatries, or toleration of idolatiy, in Solomon’s latter 
days. Aliijah, too, one cf the most famous of the pro- 
phets, had l>y a significant action declared the coming 
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revolution : lie led Jeroboam apart, rent his own new 
robe into twelve shreds, with ten of which he invested 
the son of Nebat, as the destined lord of ten tribes. All 
this had roused the fears of the king ; he^ would have 
seized the suspected usurper, but Jeroboam fled into 
Egypt ; and in the court of Egypt he had been received 
as no common fugitive — he had obtained for his wife the 
sister of the queen. J eroboam did not return till after 
the death of Solomon, nor then, according to one account, 
immediately. He was retained by the king of Egypt, who 
had not yet bestowed on him his royal bride, who had 
now, however, borne him a son. It might seem that the 
king of Egypt anticipated, in some degree, the kingly 
career of his guest, thus closely connected with him by 
marriage. But on the appearance of Eehoboam to receive 
the allegiance of the northern tribes, Jeroboam was at 
hand, either openly or secretly, inhabiting the strong 
city Sicera, which he had built in the time of Solomon. 

Kehoboani had recourse to arms, and raised an host 
of 180,000 men. But the authority of the prophet 
Shemaiah prevented the civil war, and Eehoboam ivas 
obliged to content himself with fortifying and securing his 
own dominions. So desperately irreconcil cable appeared 
the schism, so hostile the attitude at once assumed by the 
rival kingdoms, that Eehoboam strengthened, garrisoned, 
and victualled not only the towns on what to us seems the 
dubious border, yet which seems to have been accepted 
as the frontier of the two kingdoms, but also the southern 
cities, Bethlehem and Hebron, those also in the old Phi- 
listine boundary, even the once Philistine city of Gath.*" 
Echoboam’s territory comprehended the lands of Judah 
and Benjamin. Simeon already seems to have been as 


2 Chron. xi. 8, 12. 
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it were effaced, great part having been conquered by 
the Philistines, and when reconquered, Simeon was 
not recognised as a separate and independent tribe. In 
the mean time, the politic and unscrupulous Jeroboam 
pursued every measure which could make the breach 
irreparable, and thus secure his throne. As long as Jeru- 
salem was the place of the national worship, it might 
again become the centre of the national union. The 
Levitical class, who constantly went up to the Temple in 
their courses, and the religion itself, w^ere bonds which 
must be dissolved; a separate kingdom must have a 
separate priesthood and a separate jdace and establish- 
ment for sacred purposes. The Levites seem to have 
returned to Jerusalem, and the new kingdom wus as 
yet without temple, without shrine, without the Ark, 
with none of the ancient and venerable religious trea- 
sures of the days of the Delivery fi'om Egypt, with no 
ceremonial worship, with no priesthood, it might seem 
almost without the presence of Jehovah. To this end, 
Jeroboam caused two golden calves to be made, and 
consecrated some ignoble persons, not of the Levitical 
tribe, as the priesthood. These calves were set up, the 
one in the central position of Bctli-el, already conse- 
crated by ancient veneration as once the seat of divine 
worship, the other in the remote city of Dan.*^ They 
were not, strictly speaking, idols, but were speciously 
contrived as symbolic representations, probably pre- 
serving some resemblance to the cherubim, of wdiich the 
ox was one of the four constituent parts. Still, they 
were set up in no less flagrant violation of the law, than 


Dan, if Ewald’s translation of | have been a v. ly popular place of 
I Kings xii. 50 be right, and o'! religious resort. 

Israel vcorshlpped om fnan,** must 
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if they had been the deities of Egypt, to which they bore 
a great likeness. This heinous deviation from the Mosaic 
polity, and from the Mosaic religion, ' was not carried 
into effect without remonstrance on the part of the pro- 
phets. As Jeroboam stood by the altar to burn incense, 
one of the seers made his appearance, denounced a 
cilrse, and foretold the disasters that would inevitably 
ensue. The king attempting to seize him, his hand 
was suddenly withered, but restored at the prayer of the 
prophet. The prophet himself, not strictly complying 
with the divine command, was destroyed on his return 
home by a lion, an awful example to all those who should 
iinfaithfiilly exercise that function, so important in the 
later period of the Jewish kingdom. But Jeroboam was 
not satisfied wfith thus securing his tlirone against the 
influence of the national religion. It may be assumed, 
that, not without his suggestion or connivance, his patron, 
Shishak,® king of Egypt, made a descent on the kingdom 
of Judah, now weakened by the corrupt morals of the 
people. The Ammonitish mother of Itehoboam, 
Naanmh, had jicrv'Crted the mind of her son to the 
idolatry, or at least to endure the idolatry, of her fore- 
fathers. Foreign usages crept into the worship of God, 
corruption infected the morals, and so sapped th(3 
strength of Judah. Kelioboam offered no effectual re- 


« M. Champollion iias found at 
Karnak a sculpture, with the name of 
Shishoiik (Sliishak), represented drag- 
gin:; the chiefs of thirty nations before 
his gods. Among these is the figure 
of one with the Jew'ish character of 
form and countenanci:, and the inscrip- 
tion Joudaha Melek, king of the Jews : 
the .lame" of the otJicr Egyptian kings 
iiieniioued in the Hebrew Annals, 


Zerah the Ethiopian, Tirhakah, and 
So, hav’C likewise been made out satis- 
factorily. 

This I believe is now doubted, yet 
Bunsen in one of his later works 
writes: — “Die uns erhaltenen agyp- 
tischen Denkmaler die uns Schcschonka 
Triumph iiber Juda und Amalek so 
erkundlich vor Augon stellen.” Gott 
in Gcschichte, i. p. 327. 
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sistance to the invader ; Lis fenced cities seem to have 
made no resistance — ^for the king of Egypt came up with 
an army which might rival those of the famous older 
Icings, the Rhamses, the Scsostris of ancient times. 
Libyans, Nubians, Ethiopians, marched under his 
banner — 1200 chariots, and 60,000 cavalry.^ On the 
admonition of the prophet Slicmaiah, Rehoboam bowed 
and humbled himself before the overwhelming foe. Ho 
was content to save Jerusalem from utter desolation ; but 
the treasures of the Tem23le and palace of Solomon were 
plundered, the golden shields carried away, and re- 
placed by others made of the baser metals, brass espe- 
cially. 

After a reign of seventeen years Rehoboam was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Judah by Abijah, his son, (b.c. 
962,) who immediately raised a great force to subdia^ * 
the kingdom of Israel. The armies of Abijah and Jero- 
boam met in Mount Ephraim. Jeroboam had on his 
side both numbers (800,000 men to 400,000) and mili- 
tary skill, which enabled him to surround the forces of 
Judah. But Abijah had the religious feelings of the 
people. The Y)reseucc of the priesthood and the sound 
of the sacred trumpets inspirited J udah, as much as they 
disheartened Israel. Jeroboam Avas totally defeated 
with the loss of 500,000 men; ^^ the disaster preyed on 
his mind, and he never after recovered his power or en- 
terprise. The sacred city of the kingdom of Israel, 
Bcth-el, fell into the hands of the conqueror.’^ 


^ 2 Chroii. xii. 

These numbers I must presume 
humbly to q\iestion. Such a defeat by 
kingdom which could at its outset 
muster only 180,000 men (if we tn’;e 
these numbei*s as accurate), which had 
yieide<i tamely it should seem, and 
VOL. I. 


had been weakened by the fegyptian 
invasion, can hardly be conceived us 
inflicting, nor the rival kingdom as 
sufiering, such < .'lormous losses. This 
reading is, moreover, now questioned. 

This war, which is passed over in 
a single sentence in the Book of Kings, 
Z 
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After a short reign of three years — ^having raised the 
kingdom by this victory to great power, and having 
assumed the state and pomp of an Oriental sovereign — 
Abijah died. He left a numerous offspring by fourteen 
wives — twenty-two sons, and sixteen daughters.^ He 
was succeeded by his son Asa (n.c. 959), a prudent and 
religious prince. Asa pursued the wiser policy of esta- 
blishing the national religion in all its splendour and 
influence, encouraging those who came’ up to the feasts 
irom the neighbouring kingdom, and checking idolatiy. 
He enacted capital punishment against all who should 
refuse to worship Jehovah according to the rites of their 
forefathers : this was done at the admonition of the pro- 
phet Azariah, the son of Oded. He punished idolatry 
even in the jierson of Maachah, the queen-mother, 
• Avliom ho degraded and banished. Asa strengthened 
liis array and fortified his cities, and thus was eiiabh'd to 
repel a most formidable invasion headed by Zerah the 
I^itliiopian, some suppose an Arabian, or, more probably, 
either Osorchon, the king of Egypt, or his general, at 
the head (it is said) of a million of men, and 300,000 
chariots.^ 

But while, from the sacred reverence in which tlie 
lineage of David and Solomon were held, the throne of 
Judah passed quietly from son to son, the race of ,lero- 
boam, having no hereditary greatness in their favour, 
were speedily cut off from the succession, and adven- 
turer after adventurer contested the kingdom of Israel. 


assumos this mno^nitiule and importancp oflerin^s, the cerc'monios, the prayers, 
in the Book of Chronicles. (2 Chron. aii<l finally to the terrible shouts and 
xiii.) There it is described as the ven- trumpets of the priesthood, 
geance of God against Jeroboam for his * 2 Chron. xiii. 21. 

expulsion ..nd persecution of the priest- J 2 Chron. xiv. 

hood. The victory is attributed to the 
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During the illness of his elder son, Abijah, Jeroboam 
had sent his wife, in disguise, to consult the prophet 
Ahijah upon his fate. This singularly pathetic incident 
is related to^vards the close of Jeroboam’s reign, but 
must have taken place much earlier. At the close of 
a reign of twenty-two years, Jeroboam’s son born of the 
Jjgyptian princess, perhaps born in Egypt, could not have 
been a child. The mother, the Egyptian princess, is 
sent, and in her maternal agony, consents to go, and cast 
lierself at the feet of the Hebrew prophet (it was the 
friendly propliet Ahijah, who had designated Jeroboam 
for tlie royal throne). She bore not only offerings to 2 )ro- 
j)itiate the priest — loaves of bread, a bunch of grapes, 
and honey, but cakes also for the prophet’s children. 
11io blind and aged jirophet recognized the wife of Jero- 
boam though in disguise, and refused all gifts from her 
unholy hand. He then pronounced the dark doom which 
impended over the house of Jeroboam. The child, the 
heir, was to be distinguished from the rest of the race 
only by an early |)caceful death and an honourable 
burial. "Jlie rest were to be cut off cruelly, ignomi- 
niously. As the mother returned to "^rirzah,^ the capital 
city, the wild wail of her attendants from the walls told 
tliat all Avas over. As she crossed the threshold the 
child died, and all Israel mourned for the child. So, 
in this case alone, was the dismal prophecy not fulfilled : 
Him that dleth of Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs 
eat : and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the 
air eat. At the dcatli of Jeroboam the fatal prophecy 
iTumediately came to pass in all its crushing terribleness. 
Nadab, his son and successor (b.c. 957), was dethroned 

k From the j)assagG in the LXX. 

^ This is called elsewhere Sicera ; were they the same place? 

z 2 
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and put to death, and liis whole lineage put to tho 
sword by Baasha (b.c. 955) — a man of low birth, not of 
the tribe of Ephraim, but of Issachar. Baasha fell upon 
Nadab while besieging Gibbethon, a Philistine city. 
Baasha filled the throne for twenty-four years. lie en- 
deavoured to counteract the prudent policy of Asa, by 
building a city (Iiamah) on tho frontier, to intercept 
those who deserted to tho older kingdom and to the 
purer religion of Jerusalem. In the war that ensued, 
the king of Judah carried off tho materials collected 
for building this city. Asa adopted a more unprece- 
dented measure, a league with a foreign potentate, the 
king of Syria. Tho kingdom of Damascus, after the 
dissolution of the empire of David and Solomon, and 
the disrui)tion into the hostile kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, had risen to great power. Asa scrupled not 
to form an alliance with heathen Damascus against 
his Israelitish brethren. This league ho purcliased by 
a considerable present, taken from tho treasures of the 
Temple. These treasures must have romaiiied after 
the plunder of Shishak, or accumulated since that time. 
Benhadad fell with overwhelming force on tho nortli(irn 
part of tho Israelitish kingdom, tlius making a fonni- 
dable diversion in favour of king Asa. The zeal of the 
prophets took fire, and Ilanani, in tho name of God, 
remonstrated against the unnatural alliance. Tho 
house of Baasha, after his death, suffered the same fate 
with that of Jeroboam ; his son, Elah, was overthrown by 
Zimri, Zimri in his turn by Omri. Omri finally prevail- 
ing over another antagonist, Tibni, transferred the royal 
residence from Tirzah, a beautiful city, (in Tirzah Zimri 
had set fire to tho royal palace, and burnt himself and 
all the treasures in the flames), to Samaria, so long 
the hated rival of Jerusalem. Omri founded a fouith 
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dynasty of Israclitisli sovereigns, wliicli lasted for four 
generations. 

The apostasy of the ten tribes, and the wickedness of 
their kings, did not reach their height till the accession 
of Ahab, the son of Omri (b.c. 919). This prince mar- 
ried Jezebel, the fierce and cruel daughter of the king 
of Sidon.™ Under her influence the Sidonian worship of 
Baal, the Sun, was introduced ; his temples were openly 
built and consecrated ; and this fierce and persecuting 
idolatry threatened to exterminate the ancient religion, 
'^riie prophets — who throughout the whole period from 
the accession of Jeroboam are constantly rising up and 
rebuking the growing idolatry and wickedness specially 
of the house of Omri — were put to death. 100 only 
escaped, concealed in a cave. Yet these intrepid de- 
fenders of the God of their fathers still arose to re- 
monstrate against these fatal innovations ; till at length 
Elijah, the greatest of the order, took up the contest, 
and defit,"(l and triumphed over the cruelty both of the 
king and his blood-thirsty consort. 

At this period the prophets act their most prominent 
and important part in Jewish Jiistory, particularly iu 
that of' Israel, where, the Levitos having been expelled 
and the priesthood degraded, they remained the only 
defenders of the law’ and religion of tlie land. Prophecy, 
it has been observed before, in its more extensive mean- 
ing, comprehended the whole course of religious educa- 
tion ; and as the TiOvitical class \vere the sole authorized 


There can be no doubt fi oni an- supremacy — wliether they were the 
thorities, drawn it should seem from alternate heads of a great maritime 
the Tyrian archives, that tliere was confederacy, under the same or under 
at this time a king of Tyre, Etliabolus rival govornro: ids — seems a question 
»)r Ethbaid. The relation of Tyre which will hardly admit of solution, 
and Sidon, their relative antiquity or 
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conservators and interj)retcrs of the law, the 2^i’c>phcts 
were many of them of that tribe, or at least persons 
educated under their care. Now, however, they assume 
a higher character, and appear as a separate and in- 
fluential class in the state. Tliey are no longer the 
musicians, poets, and historians of the country, but men 
full of a high and solemn enthusiasm, the moral and reli- 
gious teachers of tlie people. They are the voice of Jeho- 
vah to his people. The most eminent are described as 
directly, and sometimes suddenly, designated for tlieir 
office by divine insihration, endowed with the power oi 
Avorking miracles, and of foretelling future events. But, 
even setting aside their divine commission, the prophets 
were tlie great constitutional patriots of the Jewish 
state ; the champions of virtue, liberty, justice, and the 
strict observance of the civil and religions law, against 
the iniquities of the kings and of tlie people. In no in- 
stance do they fall beneath, often they rise above, the 
lofty and humane morals of the Mosaic Institutes.^^ Tiny 
arc always on the side of the oppressed ; they boldly 
rebuke, but never factiously insult, their kings ; they 
defend, but never flatter the 2)assions of the people. In no 
instance does one of the acknowledged seers, like the tur- 
bulent demagogues of the Grecian or Boman republics, 
abuse his popular influence for his own p( 3 rsonal aggran- 
dizement or authority. They endure, they suffer, they 
even, as tradition reports of Isaiah, are martyrs to their 
faith : but they asj)ire to no office of state ; they have no 

“ See above, p. 265. Among the older j eiijirrat, sive eai um scientiam Deo 
writers there is a good account of the debet a^eVwj, sive etiam aliis qui a 
Institution of the Prophets in Vitriiiga Deo iustruefi sunt, viris sanctis. 
de Syn. Vet. “ Proplieta NIHJ apud antem idem prorsus iis qui aj)ud 

Hebraioa vocatur omnis divinai volun- nos dicitur theologus.** P. 35G. On 
tatis interjn-es, omnis inquam qui de the prophetic scliools compare p. ‘J50. 
rebus divinis disserit, casque liberius 
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civil dignity ; they stand alone, a separate and acknow- 
ledged 2^ower, but that power purely and essentially 
religious, yet without any sacerdotal dignity or authority. 
Sometimes the Hebrew prophets ventured beyond the 
borders of their own land, and were universally received 
with honour and with awe; for, in fact, most of the 
Eastern nations treat with reverence all pretensions to 
divine afflatus ; so as to respect even madness or idiotcy, 
as possibly partaking of that mysterious influence. 
Hence, the appearance of Elisha at Damascus, or even 
of Jonah at Nineveh, is by no means improbable. Never- 
theless the exercise of the prophetic function was 
attcnided with the greatest danger, particuhirly in their 
native country. The Mosaic law, wdiile it promised an 
uninterrupted line of prophets, provided by the enact- 
ment of the severest penalties, and by the establishment 
of a searcliing test, against the unwarranted assumption 
of the holy office. If the prophet's admonitions were 
not in accordance with the law, or if the event answered 
not to his predictions, he wiis to be put to death. 
Hence though false prophets might escape by dexter- 
ously flattering the powerful, the bold and Iionest dis- 
charge of the office demanded the highest zeal and 
intrepidity. 

Of all the prophets, none united such distinguished 
qualifleations, or was so highly gifted, as Elijah, who 
appeared at this disastrous juncture, when the abroga- 
tion of the ancient . religion, and the formal establish- 
ment of the Sidonian ’worship, were subtly and delibe- 
rately attempted. Ahab might seem, at the instigation 
of his Sidonian wife, to have had this impious design, 
not merely of abolishing, fl.r the worship of the Sidonian 
Baal and Sidonian Astai re, the pure and exclusive ado- 
ration of Jehovah, now restored at Jerusalem by the holy 
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care of Asa and Jehosliapliat, but even the more miti- 
gated idolatry of Jeroboam., the symbolic images, the 
calves erected in Beth-el and in Dan. To this end 
Ahab meditated, or had already almost j^erpetrated, the 
destruction of the whole prophetic order, formidable 
from their numbers, as well as their courage and zeal. 
For at one time we find 400 assembled ; and, as above 
stated, out of a wider massacre, Obadiah had concealed 
in two caves 100 prophets, supplied them with provisions, 
and, it should seem, preserved their imperilled lives from 
the murderous persecution. At this time the order, and 
each individual of the order, disappears for a while, 
either put to death or in concealment, or having taken 
refuge in Juda)a. But in place of the whole order 
stands forth one prophet, single in power, in courage, in 
a wf Illness; in him the spirit of God has concentered 
itself ; till he takes to himself his appointed successor 
Elisha, the Tishbite is absolutely alone. 

Elijah was born and bred we know not where (of 
the place from which he is called the Tisldbite there 
is no record or tradition) — but it was in the wild, free 
mountain pastures of Gilead that the spirit fell upon the 
seer, lie was not of the race of the prophets ; he was 
trained in no school of the prophets ; he had not been 
educated to his spiritual wdsdom ; we hear nothing of 
his powers of music ; there is no record of any of those 
sublime bursts of poetry which distinguish the later 
prophets, Isaiah or Jeremiah. lie appears suddenly, 
abruptly ; his language is brief, plain, rude. It should 
seem that his outward appearance was appalling. Ho 
was above the common height of man. His dress 
(strange in the luxurious court, in the ivory 2 )alace, 
that wonderful work of king Ahab) was that of the 
desert herdsman: he had long, wild hair, the sheep- 
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skin and the leathern girdle around his loins, the coarse 
mantle of haircloth, which fell from and hung in its dark 
folds around his massy shoulders. 

At his first appearance before Ahab, unsummoned, 
unexpected (when the king might have supposed him- 
self safe from the intrusion of any of those bold detcct- 
ers of his designs), this greatest of the prophets, in 
few, terrible words, denounced, as imminent and 
immediate, one of those penalties, with whi(*k, ac- 
cording to the first principles of the Mosaic law, the 
land Avas threatened on the desertion of the national 
worship, a long and distressing drought of many years.'’ 
Plaving delivered his. message, Elijah withdrew as sud- 
denly as he appeared. In an instant he was beyond 
all apprehension, all vengeance. First he concealed 
himself near a brook which ran into the Jordan ; there 
he was fed, as some translate the word, by ravens ; as 
otliers, by travelling merchants, or Arabians.^ At 
length the brook dried up, and Elijah fled into Sarepte, 
a town within the dominions of his Sidonian enemies. 
Here he Avas entertained by a charitable AvidoAv, Avhose 
services Avere rcAAarded by the miraculous repletion of 
her cruise of oil, and the restoration of her swooning 
son to life.*! Still year after year the drought continued ; 
the fruitful plains and the luxuriant valleys of Ephraim 


” Jost'pliiis apppals to ]\Ienander’s 
History of King Kthbaal of Tyre for an 
alhision to a great droiiglit at this 
time — 'Afipoxia Se itr* avrov iyevero 
airh rov ‘ Virep^eperalov /xTji'bs, %<as 
Tov ^roos "-ov ‘TTrepjSepc- 

ralov. 'iKerelav 8* avrov iroiipcraix^vou 
Kcpavvhvs iKavhvs Jo- 

seph. Ant. viii, 13. 

p Some Jews raise a scmple whether 
ravens bro\ight Elias bread and flesh, 


or men called D’anuf, ‘ havens.* So 
Kimchi upon the place: — “ There are 
some Avho, by understand 

merchants, according to that which is 
said, The men of Orbo 

of thy merchandise,’ Ezekiel xxvii. 27.” 
See Lightfoot (who does not agree to 
this version), Ohorographical Decad. 
Works by Pitm.m, x. 245. 

1 The original text does not authorize 
the notion that he was actually dead. 
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and Zebulon lay parched and crumbling with heat ; the 
fountains, the wells, the rivers, were all dried up ; there 
was not herbage enough to feed the royal horses and 
cattle. The king and his chief minister set off on a 
survey of the land, to see the extent of the calamity. 
At this juncture, Elijah suddenly appeared again before 
the king, having previously sent him a message by the 
reluctant Obadiah. lie demanded to put the trutli of 
the two religions to the test of a public and splendid 
miracle. The scene took place on the summit of that 
lofty mountain, Carmel, which, on one side, commands 
a view of the boundless sea, on the other, of the richest 
valleys of the promised land. The priests of Ihial, 
the Sun-god, assembled to the number of 450 ; Elijah 
stood alone. All the people awaited the issue in 
anxious expectation. AVhichevcr sacrifice was kindled 
by fh'e from heaven, was to decide the cause. The 
priests of Baal having selected their victim, placed it on 
the altar. As their god began to arise above the eastern 
horizon, the^ hailed his appearance with thti smoko (h‘ 
their incense, and the loud sound of their orisons. They 
continued their supplications till he reached the heiglit 
of his noonday splendour; then with frantic cries, wild 
dances, cutting their flesh with knives and lancets, they 
summoned their god to reveal his power. All above 
was mute and still, the altar cold and unkindled. Elijah 
began to taunt them. Gnj aloud (he said), for he is a 
god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must he awaked. 
Still as the orb began to descend, they continued to 
chant their hymns, till at length it sank into the waves 
of the sea. Elijah then raised an altar of twelve stones, 
filled the trench around it with water, placed the victim 
u2>ou it, and uttered a brief and simple jirayer to the 
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God of liis fathers. Instantaneously the fire flashed 
down, and consumed both .the sacrifice and the altar, 
and licked up the water in the trench. The people at 
once recognized the hand of God ; the law was put in 
force against the idolatrous priests, tliey were taken 
down and put to death on the banks of the Kishon. 
Immediately the curse was removed from the land : 
Elijah saw a small cloud, the usual forerunner of rain, 
arise as from the sea, and the whole country was re- 
freshed by abundant showers. Elijah entered Jezreel 
with Aliab, but was soon obliged to fly from the vengeance 
of tlie queen. The Israelitish king acknowledged the 
power of the God of Israel ; but the strange Sidonian wor- 
shipper of Astarte would lose her life, or have that of 
the audacious prophet. 

Elijah passed, first to Beersheba, the southern cxtrcr 
mity of Judah, then into the desert, to Horeb, the 
scone of the delivery of the Law. Imagination would 
fain follow the greatest of the prophets, the man who 
may be lield to be, Avho appears in the solemn scene of 
the Transfiguration as the representative of prophetry, 
as the divine interpreter of the divine law, as the moral 
mediator, if w^e may so speak, between the barbarous 
code of a yet barbarous race and the religion of the 
Gospel, the religion of love and civilization, as the con- 
necting bond, dare we say ? betw^een Moses and Jesus 
— among the appalling scenes, the frowuiing precipices, 
the deep ravines, the mountain summits, liallowxd, 
according to the Mosaic records, by the presence of 
God. But imagination has not even a tradition, cer- 
tainly not a tradition of the least antiquity, to guide 
its way. In the desert Elijah received a divine com- 
mission to anoint a now king of Syria, Hazaol ; a 
new king of Israel, J ehu ; a new ju’ophot in his own 
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place, Elisha. Tlie circumstances of the divine commu- 
nication are remarkable, as;, apparently designed to im- 
press the mind with notions of the greatness and goodness, 
rather than of the terror and wrath of God. It might 
seem as a kind of symbolic prediction of the Gospel, a 
quiet prophetic preparation of the liuman mind for 
something gentler, calmer, more soothing to the spirit 
of man, which was yet to come. God appears neither 
in the earthquake nor the fire, but in the still small 
voice behind : behold the Lord passed and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and braize in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord, the Lord was not in the wind ; and 
after the wind an earthquake, the Lord was not in the 
earthquake ; and after the earthquake a fire, the Lord 
was not in the fire ; and after the fire, a still small voice. 

In the mean time the affairs of Israel, after the re- 
storation of the ancient religion, had prospered. This 
restoration might seem more surprising, as in the soli- 
tude of Horeb it is communicated to Elijah, for his sup- 
port and consolation, that in the wdiolo kingrlom might 
be found seven thousand true worshippers who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. Ahab lived in the utmost 
magnificence : ho erected splendid buildings in many 
cities, especially in Jezreel. Erelong, however, a great 
confederacy of the Syrian kings, lieaded by Benliadad, 
a name common to the kings of Damascus, after an in- 
solent command of unconditional surrender, besieged 
Samaria. These Syrian wars, full of striking incident, 
must be related with rapidity. As the Syrian troops 
were negligently feasting in their camp, certain of 
the youth of high rank fell upon them, and discom- 
fited them witli terrible slaughter. The Syrians con- 
soled themselves by the notion, that the God of Israel 
was the God of the Hills ; on the plain their superior 
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numbers and immeiiso force in cliariots would regain 
their superiority. A second total defeat destroyed their 
confidence, though the Israelites were described as 
two little flocks of kids in comparison with the vast army 
of their foe. Tlio fugitives took refuge in Aphek, and 
great numbers were crushed by the falling of the walls 
of that city. Beiihadad and his leaders had no course 
but to surrender. Ahab received them honourably, 
spared their lives, on condition that all the conquests 
of the Syrians should be restored, and that the Israel- 
ites should have a quarter in the city of Damascus 
assigned for them residence. Tliis unusual lenity, and 
tlio neglect to secure tlie inviolability of the Holy 
Land by the exemplary punishment of foreign invaders, 
i-oused the indignation of the 2^i’0l)licts, one of whom 
a2)peared wounded and Avith ashes on his Jiead, and 
rebuked the king for this, according to the existing 
notions, most criminal weakness. 

The providential suc(!css of Ahab’ s arms neither recon- 
ciled him to the worship of the true God, nor taught him 
reverence for the institutes of his country. The huv of 
2)ro2)erty was still in full force ; but a 2 >lcce of land, 
occiq^ied by a \incyard, lying conveniently near that 
of the king in Jczrccl, lie desired to purchase it. Naboth, 
the owner, refused to alienate the inheritance of his 
family. By the advice of his crafty queen, Ahab caused 
tlie unha2qAy man to be ac(nised of blas2)hemy. Through 
the subornation of w itnesses, and the coiTU2)tion of the 
munici2ial court of judicature, he 2>rocured his condem- 
nation: Naboth was stoned to death. The crime wns 
no sooner committed than tlie king Avas startled by the 
sudden re-appearance of Elijah — Avith iuore than his 
Avonted terrific energy, dauntless courage, and 2 >regnant 
force of sententious yet picturesque language. Hast thou 
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found mey 0 mine enemy ? uttered tlie shuddering king. 
I have found thee, answered the prophet. He de- 
nounced divine vengeance, and j)roclaimed aloud that 
the dogs should lick .the blood of Ahab as they had 
licked the blood of Naboth; that a fate as terrible 
awaited his queen, Jezebel, near the walls of Jezreel; 
and that the whole royal family should perish by a 
violent death. Ahab himself stood aghast at this ter- 
rible sentence ; lie bowed down before the 'prophet, 
arrayed himself in sackcloth, showed every outward 
and inward sign of bitter penitence ; he ivent softly f 
— his proud demeanour was subdued ; the haughty 
king became meek and gentle. The doom was miti- 
gated : it was to fall, not on him, but on his house. 
The kingdom, before it departed, was to descend to his 
son. 

All this time the kingdom of Judah had en. joyed an in- 
terval of peace and prosperity. After a reign of forty-one 
years, Asa was succeeded (b.c. 018 ) by his son Jehosha- 
phat. The new king i)ursucd the prudent ^nd religious 
course of his father, fortified his kingdom, maintained a 
powerful army, established public teachers of the law, 
and organized the courts of judicature in all the cities 
of Judah. This revolution, it may be called, in the 
administration both of civil and religious law by Jeho- 
shaphat, demands, as it seems to mo, grave att(m- 
tion. Jehoshaphat established throughout the kingdom 
a complete judicial system. Judges were to hold 
their sittings in every city of the realm. Levites, 
priests, and elders were designated for this office. Tliere 
was the strongest charge against 2)artiality and the 
acceptance of bribes ; they Avere to judge between man 
and man according to recognised, it should scorn, written 
law; to judge in the name of God, to warn the2)eople of 
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their religious as well as of their civil duties. At the 
head of this whole judicial establishment was Amariah, 
the Ciiief Priest : the Levites and others were his officers ; 
tlioy wore to be superior to all awe of man — to acknow- 
ledge and enforce only the awe of God.^ The kingdom 
was in a high state of prosperity ; the Philistines and the 
Arab tribes paid tribute to the king of Jerusalem. l)y 
tliis time the bitter animosities, which arose out of the 
separation of the kingdoms, had subsided. Jehoshaphat 
entered into an alliance with the king of Israel ; and, 
in an evil hour, he married his son Jehoram to the 
cruel and ambitious daughter of Ahab, Athaliah, who 
introduced the crimes and calamities of the Israelitish 
dynasty into tlie royal liouse of Judah. Ahab had 
th^terniined to wrest the important town of Eamoth, in 
( Jilead, from the power of the Syrians, and summoned 
his ally, Jehoshapliat, to his assistance. But before the 


*■ 2 ('!hron. six. 4-12. Here again, 
where tlio book of Kings is silent, the 
book of f'hronicles is full of this 
solemn and impoi taiit duty and of these 
unwonted honours conferred on the 
Levitical order, and on the iligli 
Priest Amariah, of the line, of Zadok. 
Fi’om Zadok Amaiiah was fifth in de- 
scent, as w;is Jehoshaphat, in the line 
Irom David (1 Chron. vi. 11). l>ut 
there is another important consideration 
which bears on modern controversy. 
Tlie law thus appointed to be a<lininis- 
tered between man and man, between 
man and Clod, must have beer, a code 
universally accepted, enshrined in ge- 
neral reverence, siippo: '-d to command 
general obedience ; and this can hardly 
have been anything but a written code ; 
it was not the Common Law, but t 're 
Statute Law of Lrael. Singularly 


enough Ewald, while he denies that tin’s 
Law was the Pentateuch, admits that 
1 the Cdirouicler may have believed that it 
was the Pentateuch (wie der Chroniker 
ineinen kbnnte, p. 158, note). I con- 
fess that whether the Chronicler wrote 
or compiled under Ezra or after Ezra, 
I must tliink, considering the means 
of knowledge at his command, that his 
authority is more trustworthy tlian 
that of the most profound Cenuau 
scholar of the 19th century. That 
the Pentatouch was then in trvery 
respect in tlie same form, entire and 
uninterpolated, as at present (what 
modification it underwent under Ezra 
we know not), I presume not to deter- 
mine; but that it was in all main 
points the sani<-. especially as regards 
the Laic, I ran have no doubt. 
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expedition set forth, the prophets were to be consulted. 
Ahab had, however, taken a sure way of ridding himself 
of their importunate admonitions, by raising a prophetic 
fraternity in his own interests. The honest Micaiah, 
who alone foretold calamity and ruin, was insulted and 
thrown into prison ; and Ahab, persuaded by his own 
prophets, who were filled with lying spirits^ went boldly 
out to the war. In the onset the troops of Syria avoided 
the armies and king of Judah, and centered their 
whole attack against the person of the king of Israel. 
Ahab, shot through by a random arrow, was brought to 
Samaria ; his armour and cliariot were washed in the 
pool of Samaria, where, according to the prediction of 
Elijah, the dogs licked his blood, 

Jelioshaphat, on his return to his own kingdom, was 
threatened by a formidable confederacy of Ammonites, 
3Ioabites, and other predatory tribes, who appeared 
among the rich gardens of Eiigedi, west of the Dead 
Sea. Up to this time those neighbouring tribes, who 
had been subjects during the reigns of David and So- 
lomon, seem to have maintained at least a doubtful alle- 
giance under their successors. They now appear in arms, 
in open assertion of their independence, and in a powerful 
league. But while the army of Judah remained motion- 
less, engaged in their religious rites, and joining in 
their hymns of battle, some misunderstanding or dissen- 
sion broke out among the troops of the enemy ; the 
different tribes fell upon each other, and Judah had only 
to share the rich booty of the abandoned camp. 

The alliance between the two Hebrew kingdoms lasted 
during the short and uneventful reign of Ahaziah 
(b.c. 891), the son and successor of Ahab. This prince, 
having met with an accident which endangered his life, 
sent to consult Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whom per- 
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haps the Philistines endowed with some of the powers 
of healing, attributed by the Greeks to Apollo. Elijah 
was commanded to rebuke this idolatrous disparagement 
of the God of Israel; twice, a troop of fifty men sent to 
seize him were struck with lightning ; the third time he 
came boldly down from the hill on which he stood, and 
foretold the king’s death. That death almost imme- 
diately took place. Jehoram, Ahaziah’s brother, ascended 
the throne. J ehoram’s first measure was the organization 
of a confederacy between the kings of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom, to chastise the revolted king of Moab, who had 
refused his accustomed tribute of 100,000 sheep and 
100,000 lambs. Their united forces marched round the 
foot of the Dead Sea, but found themselves bewildered 
in an arid desert v/ithout water. By the advice of Elisha, 
who had now assumed the prophetic office, they dug 
deep trendies along the plain, down which the waters 
from the mountainous district of Edom flowed rapidly 
and abundantly. The IMoabites, in the morning, mis- 
taking the waters reddened by the rising sun, fur pools 
of blood, supposed that the common fate of confederate 
armies had taken place, that they had quarrelled, and 
mutually slaughtered each other. They sallied down 
to plunder the camp, but meeting with unexpected 
resistance, were defeated on all sides. The king of 
Moab in his despair, after having in vain attempted 
to break through the hostile forces, and having 
seen his whole country cruelly devastated, offered his 
eldest son as a sacrifice to his gods. Yet he seems 
to have been saved from total ruin by some dissen- 
sion among the allies, which led to the withdrawing of 
their forces. 

On the death of Jehoshaphat, his sou Jehoram suc- 
ceeded, and thus we have a prince of the same name on 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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each of the two thrones, increasing the difficulty of relating 
the parallel history of the two kingdoms with perspi- 
cuity. In the first measure of Jehoram, king of Judah, 
the fatal consequences of the connexion with the san- 
guinary house of Ahab began to appear ; all his brethren 
were put to death without remorse, according to the 
common usage of the Harem, especially later among 
the Ottoman Turks. The reign which bcgtui in 
blood, proceeded in idolatiy and defeat, till the fearful 
doom, denounced in a letter sent by the prophet 
Elisha, was entirely fulfilled. The kingdom suffered a 
fatal blow in the revolt of Edom, and the loss of their 
remaining sea-port on the Red Sea. Jehoshaphat had 
continued this commerce in conjunction with Ahaziah, 
king of Israel ; he had fitted out a large fieet at Ezion- 
geber, which was wrecked on a ledge of rocks near that 
incommodious harbour. He then transferred his marine 
to Elath, and fitted out another expedition on his own 
account with better success. Hut Elath now also fell 
into the hands of the rebellious Edomites, and all com- 
merce was entirely cut off. Nor was this the end of 
Jehoram’s calamities ; the Philistines and Arabians in- 
vaded the country, surprised his palace, captured his 
seraglio, and slew all his sons but one. Jehoram him- 
self died of a painful and loathsome disease, so little 
Jjonoured, that he was not buried in tlie sepulchre of the 
kings ; Ahaziah his son succeeded. 

We now return to the kingdom of Israel, where we 
find the king, Jehoram, engaged in a new war with bis 
inveterate enemy, the Syrian king of Damascus. The 
hopes of the country rested on the prophet Elisha. 
The departure of Elijah had been as marvellous as his 
life. A dim foreknowledge of his approaching end had 
not only been communicated to his faithful follower, 
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Elisha, who, for once disobedient to his master, refuses 
to stay behind at Gilgal, but the prophets of Betli-el as 
the two passed on, the prophets of Jericho as the two 
passed on, intimated that the master was about to enter 
into his rest. I know it,” said the follower ; “ hold your 
peace.” From J ericho fifty prophets followed the two, 
but they were to witness only at a distance, and across 
the stream of Jordan, the scene of the departure. The 
waters clave before them, and the prophets j^assed on ; 
a whirlwind enveloped them in its wild circle ; a vision 
of a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, rose between 
them ; the whirlwind continued, and the greatest of the 
prophets was seen no more on earth.® But the memory 
of Elijah, as the great type and representative of the 
prophetic order, sank deep into the hearts of the J ewish 
people. It was remarkable that a prophet who lived en- 
tirely in the revolted kingdom, among the ancestors of 
the Samaritans, — ^who, as far as we know, never set his 
foot in Jerusalem — who is never known to have written 
a word, to whom were ascribed none of their wonderful 
prophetic poems — should bo received by later Jewish 
tradition as the prophet, as the forerunner, and har- 
binger of the Messiah. 

Elisha appeared with the mantle of his mavSter before 
whom the waters of the Jordan had again divided; but 
whether he was endowed with a double share of his 


® The text will hardly bear out the 
notion of Elijah seated in a car of fire, 
and visibly tu'^cending into heaven, as 
poetry and painting have delighted to 
represent the wonderful scene. 

The total silence of the Book of 
Clironicles about the Prophet Elijah is 
remarkable ; it mentions only a letter 
sent to Jehoram by Elijah (Elijah had 


died before the accession of Jehoram), 
and this is the only writing attributed 
to the prophet (2 Chron. xxi. 12). 
The supplementary character of the 
iBook of Chronicles may partly account 
for this ; but considering how many 
events it repeats after the Book of 
Kings, it is still a curious faci. 


2 A 2 
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master’s spirit, as lie had prayed, appears doubtful, for it 
is not quite easy to ascertain the sense of the record. 
The early period of Elisha’s prophetic office is described 
as a succession of miracles ; he purified the waters of 
Jericho, to which was attributed the singular property 
of causing women to miscarry: he laid his curse on 
forty-two children in Beth-el, who had mocked his bald 
head, they were devoured by bears : he multiplied a 
widow’s vessel of oil, and restored to life the child of an 
opulent w’oman in the town of Sliunam : he destroyed 
the poisonous qualities of a mess of herbs, and fed 100 
men with twenty loaves. He had contributed to gain 
the victory over the Moabites. His fame spread into 
Syria. Naaman, one of the great military leaders of 
that kingdom, was a lejier. Elisha cured him by com- 
manding him to wash in the J ordan ; but to avoid the 
least suspicion of venality, he not merely refused all re- 
muneration, but his servant, Gehazi, was punished by 
the same disease for fraudulently obtaining gifts, in his 
name, from the grateful stranger. As the Syrians 
pressed the war with greater vigour, their king, Benha- 
dad, found all his measures anticipated ; and attributed 
his want of success to the presence of Elisha. He sent 
an army to surprise him in the city of Dothan, at no 
great distance from Samaria. The troops were all 
smitten with blindness, conducted to Samaria, but re- 
leased by the merciful intervention of the prophet. 

The city of Samaria was now environed on all 
sides, and endured the first of those dreadful sieges, by 
which the two capitals of the J ewish kingdoms appear, 
through some awful fatality, to have been distinguished 
beyond all the other cities of the world. The most loath- 
some food, an ass’s head and the dung of pigeons, were 
sold at enormous prices. Two women had made an 
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agreement to kill their children for food, and one of 
them called upon the king to enforce her reluctant co- 
partner to fulfil her share in this horrible compact. The 
king rent his clothes, and was discovered to have sack- 
cloth next his skin. J ehoram, for some reason which 
does not appear, determined to wreak his vengeance on 
Elisha : wdien on a sudden the prophet announces the 
speedy discomfiture of the Syrian army, and unexampled 
abundance and cheapness of provisions. First, some 
lepers, desperate from their wretched condition, sally 
forth : they find the camp totally deserted. Wild noises 
of arms and cliariots liad been heard on all sides. The 
Syrians, supposing that tlio Egyptians, or some other 
powerful allies, had marched to the relief of Samaria, 
laad been seized with a sudden panic, and dispersed. 
The greatest plenty, and an immense booty, rewarded 
the Samaritans for their dreadful sufferings. One of 
their ofBcers, who had presumed to doubt the truth of 
Elisha’s prophecies, according to his prediction, saw, but 
did not 2^artake of the abundance ; he was tramjiled to 
death in the jiress at the gate. 

The iirojdietic fiime <jf Elisha was now at its height: 
The life of Elisha was in singular contrast with that of 
his master. Elijah bad been, as it were, the prophet of 
the desert ; he had dwelt alone in mysterious seclusion, 
now ill the wild valleys about Carmel, now in the re- 
mote wilderness of Sinai, lie had stood in the king’s 
way, in the king’s palace, with the suddenness of an ap- 
jiarition : having achieved his mission — except in the 
famous strife with the priests of Baal that mission 
usually no more than a few brief, terrible words — he had 
<lisappcared with the same instantaneous rapidity. 
Elisha dwelt among men ; he was in the cities, with the 
armies of Israel. His dress, his manners, his speech, 
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bad nothing of the wildness and romantic grandeur of 
Elijah. He is now not content with ' the kingdom of 
Israel as the sphere of his mission, he passes the fron- 
tier, he enters the metropolis of the Syrians, where the 
king lay dangerously ill (as Josephus says) of a deep 
melancholy occasioned by his defeat. Ho was met by 
Hazael, an eminent officer of the court, Avith a sump- 
tuous present, borne on forty camels. T1^7^ the khig re- 
cover ? demands the Syrian. The prophet returns an 
enigmatical yet significant answer, that the disease is 
not mortal, but that the monarch’s end is aiJj^roaching. 
With these words Elisha burst into tears, for he knew that 
Hazael entertained designs against his master’s life ; 
and that the bold and unprincipled usurper would be a 
more formidable enemy to his native country than iiad 
yet sat upon the tliroiie of Syria. The fatal prediction 
is accomplished in every point. Hazael smothers his 
master with a wet cloth ; seizes the throne ; and his 
first measure is a bloody battle at Eamoth, against the 
combined forces of both the Jewish kingdoms, under 
Jehoram, king of Israel, and Aliaziali, who had just suc- 
ceeded his father, Jehoram of Judali. In this calamitous 
field Jehoram was Avounded, and retreated to Jezreel, 
Avhere Ahaziah came to meet him. 

But the dynasty of the sanguinary Ahab Avas draAving 
to a close. Ehsha commanded a young prophet to 
anoint Jehu, a valiant officer, as king of Israel. 
The army at Ramoth revolted, and espoused the 
cause of Jehu : he advanced rapidly in his chariot 
on Jezreel, for he Avas noted for his furious driving. 
Jehoram and Ahaziah Avent forth from the city against 
Jehu : they met in tlie fatal vineyard of Naboth. It is 
suppoied that Jehu had been, as a young man, in the 
body-guard of Ahab ; that he had heard the terrible 
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doom pronounced by the prophet Elijah against Jezebel. 
J ehoram attempted to parley ; but he was reproached 
with his own crimes and with the idolatries of his mother 
Jezebel. The king shrieked aloud, There is treachery, 
0 Ahaziah ! and fled. The bow of J ehu was strung ; 
and the arrow pierced the unfortunate monarch through 
the heart. His body was taken up, and cast into the 
vineyard of Naboth. Ahaziah fled with no better for- 
tune. He received a mortal wound, and died at Me- 
giddo ; his body was carried to Jerusalem. Jehu en- 
tered Jezreel in triumph. As he passed through the 
gate, the haughty Jezebel, who had jMinted her face and 
tired her head, looked forth from a window. Seeing him 
blind to the fascinating graces of her person so richly 
adorned, she began to reproach him with the murder of 
the kings : Had Zimri peace, who slew his master 9 Jehu 
lifted up his head, and exclaimed. Who is on my side, 
who ? Some of the perfidious eunuchs of the queen im- 
mediately appeared. Throw her dozen, was the stern 
command of Jehu. They obeyed: her blood fell upon 
the wall, and the horses trampled over her body ; and 
when at length the unrelenting conqueror consented to 
permit her body to be buried, because though a cursed 
woman, she was a king's daughter, nothing but the miser- 
able remains of her corpse were found, the skull, the 
feet, and the palms of the hands ; for the dogs (according 
to the words of Elijah) had eaten the jiesh of Jezebel in 
the portion of Jezreel, 

Tluis, by the death of Jehoram and that of Ahaziah, 
both the thrones of Judah and Israel were vacant. Jehu 
hastened to secure the kingdom of Israel. There were 
seventy sons of Ahab in Samaria. Jehu sent to com- 
mand the elders of the city, which was strongly fortified 
and Avell provided with arms, to set the best of Ahab’s 
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sons upon the throne. The elders apprehended that 
they might perform a more acceptable service : they 
made known their ready subservience to the views of 
the usurper. An indiscriminate slaughter of the seventy 
sons, and of the friends and kindred of Ahab, took 
place : the heads were sent, in the modern Tui'kish 
fashion, to Jehu, at Jezrccl. The subtle usurper 
ordered them to be placed by the gate ; and addressed 
the assembled people, obliquely exculpating himself 
from the guilt of the massacre : Behold, I conspired 
against my master, and sleiv him; hut ivho slew all 
theses He proceeded to attribute their death to the 
inscrutable decrees of the Almighty, who had deter- 
mined on the extirpation of the whole guilty house 
of Aliab. The crafty Jehu continued his successful, 
though bloody career. The house of Ahaziah met with 
no better fate than that of Ahab: Jehu put to death 
forty-two of them, whom he encountered on his way to 
iSamaria. Obviously with a view to popularity, he en- 
tered Samaria with Jonadab, the son of Ivechab, the 
founder of an austere ascetic sect, who abstained from 
the use of wine, seated by his side in his chariot. Ho 
concluded his dreadful work of vengeance by the total 
extermination of the priests of Baal, which he conducted 
with his usual subtlety. He avowed himself an ardent 
worshipper of that idolatry, and summoned a general 
assembly of the priesthood. The temple was crowded : 
he commanded all the worshippers to put on splendid 
and distinguished apparel ; and ordered strict search to 
be made wliether any of the worshippers of Jehovah 
Avere present. He then, having encircled the building 
with his guard, gave the signal for an unsparing mas- 
sacre. Not one escaped ; the idols were destroyed, the 
temples razed. Jonadab, the ascetic, countenanced and 
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assisted this dreadful extirpation of idolatry. Yet even 
Jehu adhered to the symbolic worship established by 
Jeroboam. 

These were terrible times. While Athaliah, of that 
bloody race of Ahab, usurped the royal power in Jeru- 
salem, both kings, the kings in Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria, had fallen by a violent and untimely death. 
But by a strange reverse, the worship of Jehovah 
attained the ascendancy in Israel (though the symbolic 
Avorship of Jeroboam was still tolerated) while idolatry 
was on the throne and threatened the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. The revolutions in both cities had been brought 
about by merciless carnage. The politic and daring 
Jehu had waded to the throne through the massacre of 
the whole royal race of Omri ; the true religion had 
been established by the indiscriminate massacre of the 
priests of Baal. In Jerusalem Athaliah had cut off, 
save only one child furtively concealed from her mur- 
derous hand, the whole royal lineage of David. It 
was not the mercy of Athaliah, but the strength of the 
priesthood, which had saved them too from her fears 
and her hatred. The jirophots had been infected by the 
ferocity of the times : the enemies of Elijah are struck 
by fifties with lightning, Elisha’s wrath spares not little 
children. 

Israel was finally delivered from the fatal house of 
Ahab ; but Athaliah, the queen mother of Judah, 
showed herself a worthy descendant of that wicked 
stock; and scenes as bloody, and even more guilty, 
defiled the royal palace of Jerusalem. She had seized 
the vacant throne, she had put to death all the seed 
royal. One child,. Joash, had been secreted in the 
Temple by his father’s sister, Jehosheba, the wife of the 
High Priest. Athaliah maintained her cruel and oppres- 
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sive government for six years, during wliicli the Temple 
was plundered, and the worship of Baal, exterminated 
in Samaria, was established in Jerusalem. In the 
seventh a formidable conspiracy broke out, headed by 
the High Priest. The conspiracy was organised with 
consummate skill : the Levites from all quarters were 
brought into Jerusalem, and now for the first time the 
Priestliood, with the High Priest at tlieir head, take the 
lead as guardians of the monarchy, as ^vell as represen- 
tatives of the religion — that religion now threatened 
with absolute extirpation, with a rival High Priest of 
Baal confronting them with equal pomp and power in 
the holy city itself. Tlie Temple of God had been 
plundered, its sacred treasures given to the priests of 
Baalim.^ 

As Athaliah entered the courts of the Temple, she 
beheld the young and rightful heir of the kingdom, 
crowned and encircled by a gi*eat military force, who, 
with the assembled priesthood (none but the j)riesthood 
were permitted to enter the Temple), and the wliole 
people, joined in the acclamation, God save the King.” 
81ie shrieked aloud, “ Treason, Treason I ” but her voice 
was drowned by the trumpets, and the cries of the mul- 
titude." Incapable of resistance, she was seized, di*agged 
l^eyond the precincts of the Temjde, and 2:)ut to death 
(b.c. 878). Jehoiada, the High Priest, who assumed the 
control of public affairs, the king being only seven years 
old, commanded Mattan, the priest of Baal, to be slain 
in his temple, and totally suppressed the idolatrous 
religion. 


t 2 Chron. xxiv. 17. is related in nearly the same words. 

“ In the parallel accounts in Kings Some names omitted in Kings are sup- 
aivl Chfonicles, this event, so important plied in Chronicles, 
it) the history of the High-priesthood, 
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The reign of Joash began under favourable auspices: 
the influence of the High Priest, and the education of 
the king himself in the Temple, promised the restoration 
of the worship of Jehovah. Large contributions were 
made for the repair of the sacred edifice, which at first, it 
appears, were diverted by the priests to their own pur- 
X)oses. But a check having been devised to their 
fraudulent and irreligious proceedings, the fabric was 
restored in all its splendour, its services reorganized, 
and the sacred vessels, which had been profaned by 
Athaliah, replaced. But the peace of J udah, as well as 
of Israel, was threatened by the increasing power and 
ambition of Ilazael, the formidable usurper of tiio 
Syrian tlirone. During the latter part of the reign 
of Jehu, Hazael had severed from the kingdom of 
Israel all the trans-Jordanic provinces ; and during that 
of Jehoahaz, the successor of Jehu, reduced Samaria 
almost to a tributary province. Ten chariots, fifty 
horsemen, and 10,000 infantry were all the remaining 
force of that once powerful kingdom. 

ITazacl having taken Gath, far in the south, now 
advanced against Jerusalem. The unwarlike Joash pur- 
cdiased his retreat at the price of all the sacred treasures 
of the Temjfie. The treasures accumulated by the pious 
munificence of his fathers and by his own were surren- 
dered to the irresistible conqueror ; and in every respect 
the latter part of the reign of Joash belied the promise of 
tlio former. After the death of the High Priest Jehoiada, 
idolatry, which before, excepting the worship on high 
places, had been entirely suppressed, began to spread 
again among the higher ranks. Zachariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, both as priest and prophet, resisted with the 
strongest denunciations the prevailing apostasy. The 


Iving, forgetful of and the T)eople, 
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weary of liis remonstrances, conspired together to stone 
him. 

Defeat and death followed hard on the ingratitude 
and apostasy of Joash. The Syrians again appeared 
with a small force, but totally discomfited the Jewish 
army ; and his own officers revenged the disgrace of the 
nation on the person of the king, by murdering him in 
his bed. Nor was he thought worthy of a place in the 
sepulchres of the great kings of Judali. 

Tlie first act of Amaziali, the son and successor of 
Joash, ^vas to do justice on the murderers of liis father ; 
but with merciful conformity to the law, unusual in such 
times, he did not involve the children in the treason of 
their fathers. 

Amaziah (b.c. 838) raised 800,000 men in Judah, 
and hired 100,000 from Israel ; the latter, by com- 
mand of a prophet, he dismissed. With his own great 
army he invaded the revolted kingdom of Edom, gained 
a signal victory in the Valley of Halt, and took Sclah 
(the rock), probably the important city of Petra. The 
Israelites wdiom he had sent back, surprised on their 
return some of the cities of Judah ; and Amaziali, 
flushed Avith his concpiests over Edom, sent a defiance 
to the king of Israel. Jehoash, Avho now filled that 
throne, was a politic and successful prince. After the 
death of the formidable Hazael, and the accession of his 
son Benhadad (it should seem a feol)ler soATU’cign) to 
the throne of Damascus, Jehoash had reinstated his 
kingdom in its ; independence, and reconquered great 
part of his territory by three victories o\^er the. Syrians, 
which took place according to the prediction of the 
dying Elisha. Three times, according to the prophet’s 
injiyictioii, he had smote on the ground Avith certain 
urroAvs. Had he not paused, he had gained more 
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than three victories. The king of Israel treated the 
defiance of Amaziah with contempt : in the picturesque 
but somewhat enigmatic language of the day, he re- 
plied, The thistle that was in Lehanan sent to the cedar 
that was in Lebanon: Crive thy daughter to my son to 
wife : and there passed by a wild beast from Lebanm, 
and trode down the thistUr ^ He warned Amaziah not 
to be too proud of his victories over Edom ; commended 
him to abide in peace. Why shouldest thou meddle to 
thine hurt , that thou shouldest fall^ even thm, and Judah 
with thee The two armies met at Bethshemesh. 
Judah was totally routed, Jerusalem pillaged, and the 
treasures of the Temple carried away to Samaria. Ama- 
ziah, it is said, had been guilty of worshipping the gods 
of Edom. Amaziah himself was led captive to the walls 
of the city ; a largo part of the walls of the city was 
thrown down. 

Fifteen years after the death of his rival, Jehoash of 
Israel, Amaziah, like his father, fell a victim to a con- 
spiracy within the walls of his palace : ho fled to 
Lachish, but was slain there. 

In neither case was the succession altered ; Amaziah’s 
son Azariah, or Uzziah, assumed the royal po^ver, (n.c. 
809,) and commenced a long, religious, and therefore 
prosperous, reign of fifty-two years. The great warlike 
enterprise of Uzziah was the subjugation of the Philis- 
tines, and others of the adjacent tribes : but his more 
imjDortant conquest was the recovery of Elath, the port 
on the Ecd Sea. Uzziah provided with equal success 
for the internal prosperity of the country by the en- 
couragement anfl protection of husbandry. He kept on 
foot a powerful army, strongly fortified Jerusalem, and 


2 Chron. xxv, IS. 
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endeavoured to make himself master of all the improve- 
ments in armour, and in the means of defending walled 
towns, then in use. 

But this good and prudent king was guilty of one 
great violation of the law ; he began to usurp the office 
of the priests, and to offer incense. Wliile he was 
offering, he was suddenly struck with leprosy ; ^ and in 
rigid conformity to the law of Moses, he was set aside, 
and the administration of public affairs entrusted to his 
son Jotham. The kingdom of Israel, or Ephraim as it 
is now often called, regained a high degree of prosperity 
during the early period of Uzziah’s reign in Judah. 
Jeroboam the Second, an able prince, had succeeded 
Jehoash (n.o. 825), and pursuing his father’s successes, 
re-established the whole frontier from Hamath to the 
Dead Sea. The kingdom of David and Solomon might 
seem to rise again under this powerful sovereign. The 
trans-Jordanic provinces, which had been rent from the 
Israelitish kingdom, returned to liis dominion. Even 
Damascus, the Syrian capital, surrendered to his forces. 
Ammon and Moab became again tributary princedoms. 
Of this great king, and his prosperous reign of forty-one 
years, the extant Scriptures are almost silent, except in 
remote prophetic allusions : the book of Chronicles of 
his reign has long perished ; and the few pregnant verses 
in the Book of Kings are all, except dim yet signihcxint 
threatenings of Hosea and Amos. The mighty Deli- 
verer of Israel is said to have been foreshown, as well as 
tlie decline of J eroboam’s reign, the moral degradation of 
the people under his sway, and the dark doom of his 


^ The cause of this leprosy is told invasion on the office of the priest- 
o»ly in 2 Chron. xxvi. The Book of hood is read only in the later account, 
Kings (2 Kings xv. 5) only says that which indeed in other respects is wore 
God smote him with the leprosy. The full as to the acts of Uzziah. 
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house. The symbolic worship of the elder Jeroboam was 
maintained in great state at Gilgal.'^ But the kingdom, 
which was to remain in the line of Jehu to the fourth 
generation, at the death of the powerful Jeroboam fell 
into a frightful state of anarchy. At length, after 
eleven years of tumult and confusion (b.c. 770), Jero- 
boam’s son Zachariah obtained the sceptre, but was 
speedily put to death by Shallum; Shallum in his 
turn by Menahem of Tirzah. Menahem (b.c. 769), a 
sanguinary prince, reigned ten years ; during which 
the fatal power of the great Assyrian empire was ad- 
vancing with gigantic strides to universal conquest. 

The late discoveries of the vast buried cities near 
the Tigris — Nineveh, and Klioi’sabad, and Kouyunjik, 
with their splendid palaces, their alabaster sculptures, 
the marvellous vestiges of their wealth, their mag- 
nificence, their skill in the arts, and the interpreta- 
tion of the Cuneiform inscriptions (to whatever extent 
we may accept their authority), have thrown a strong 
and unexpected light, if not on the rise, on the culmi- 
nating power of this mighty monarchy about this time. 
I shall note, as they rise in succession, the Assyrian 
kings recorded in the Hebrew annals, whose names 
the Cuneiform interpreters profess to read on the monu- 
ments of Nineveh and Babylonia. It is said that the 
names of the Jewish kings Jehu, Menahem, Ilezekiah, 
and Manasseh are read on the monuments. On the fa- 

^ Ewakl assigns 5J3 years Jiro- shouJd seem that at the close of Jero- 
boam 11. He adds, I presume, what boam’s reign, from age, or dccrepi- 
is usually considered ;is in interregnum tude, or inlirmity, he ceased to govern 
to his reign. I am inclined to a some- himself, and the authority during those 
what different supposition. As the years fell into tlu' hands of successful 
accession of Zachariah, the lineal hfir favourites or factions, in constant strife 
of the throne, after a vacancy of 1 1 with each other, 
yearn, seems highly improbable, it 
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mous black obelisk Jehu (Yalma), the son of Kliojnri 
(Oinri), ^‘the successor'* of the house of Omri? has 
been decyphered. Beth-Khumri is also said to appear 
— manifestly Samaria. There is no very close approxi- 
mation on the monuments to the name of Pul; and 
when I read that a name has been variously decyphered 
as Phal-lukha, Vullukha, and Iva-lush, and identified 
with Pul,® my confidence in the decypherers, and of 
their superiority to the temptation of finding Scripture 
names on the monuments, is not strengthened. Pul, the 
monarch who now ruled at Nineveh, was rapidly extend- 
ing his conquests over Syria, and began to threaten the 
independence of Israel. IMenahem only delayed the final 
servitude by submission and tribute, which ho wrung 
from his people by heavy exactions. Menahem was 
succeeded by his son Pekahiah (n.c. 758), who, ten 
years after, was put to death by a new usurper, Pekah, 
the son of Eemaliah. In the second year of Pekah 
began the reign of Jotham in Judah (n.c. 757), who 
took the reins of government during the lifetime of his 
father. 

At this time Jotham strengthened the kingdom of 
Judali. In Jerusalem ho built the noi*thorn gate of 
the Temple, the south-eastern walls of the city. In 
many parts of Judooa he raised strong fortified cities 
and defensible towers to watch and to prevent the 
march of aggressive enemies.^ He made the Ammo- 
nites tributary, and, after an able, but not very eventful 
reign, left tlie throne to his son Aliaz, the worst and 
most unfortunate monarch who had ruled in Judah. 

As the storm darkened over the Hebrew kingdoms, 


* Rawlinson's Bamptoii Lectures, p. 105. 
b 2 Kings, xr. 35 ; more fullj in 2 Chron. xxvii. 3 ct sec^q. 
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the voices of the Prophets became louder and more 
wild. Those whose writings have been preserved in oiir 
sacred volume now come upon the scene. In their mag- 
nificent lyric odes, we have a poetical history of these 
momentous times, not merely describing tlie fall of 
the two Hebrew nations, but that of the adjacent king- 
doms likewise. As each independent tribe or monarchy 
was swallowed up in the great universal empire of 
Assyria, the seers of Judah watched the progress of the 
invader, and uttered their sublime funeral anthems 
over the greatness, the prosj^erity, and independenco of 
Moab and Amnion, Hamascus and Tyre. Tlioy were 
like the great tragic chorus to the awful drama which 
was unfolding itself in the Eastern world. Nor did they 
confine their views to their own internal affairs, or to 
their own* immediate neighbourhood. *Tonah a])peared 
as a man under divine influence in Nineveh ; and 
Nahum described the subsequent fate of that vast city 
in images which human imagination or human language 
lias never surpassed. 

Still, in general, the poets of Judiea were pre-emi- 
nently national. It is on the existing state, the impend- 
ing dangers, and future prospects of Ephraim and 
Judah, that they usually dwell. As moral, as religious 
teachers, as Prophets of Jehovah, they struggle with the 
noblest energy against the corruptions which prevailed 
in all ranks and classes. Each kingdom had its pro- 
phets. In the earlier years of the reign of Jeroboam 11., 
the rustic Amos, of Tekoa, neither originally a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, liad gained, perhaps the 
})opular car, assuredly the fame and authority of a 
prophet, by his denunciatory predicti^ms of the con- 
quests of Jeroboam over the neighbouring nations, 
Damascus, and the Philistines of Gaza, and Askelon, 
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and Ekron, and Tyro, and Edom, and Ammon, and 
Moal), and ^ven Jndali. But when the consequences of 
tliese victories of Jeroboam were, not a holier worship, 
purer mor^p-ls, national virtue, but pride and luxury in 
ivory palaces, and oppression of the poor, and unlawful 
sacrifices at Gil gal and Beth-el, and foreign idolatries 
of Moloch and Chemosh, the honest prophet sets his 
face against ungrateful Israel, and utters their im- 
pending doom. The malignant priest of Beth-el, Ama- 
ziah, will not endure the rebuke : he drives Amos from 
the land of Samaria into the neighbouring realm of 
Judah. In his dark sibylline oracles towards the end 
of the reign of Jeroboam in Samaria, Hosea might seem 
to 2)artake of the gloom which, on the close of Jero- 
boam's glorious reign, settl(?d ujion the kingdom of 
Israel, Everywhere was strife, confusion, anarchy. 
Wliether there was a king on the throne we know not ; 
how eacli successive king siqqdanted his 2n’^‘decessor 
is equally obscure. The total dc*pravation of all orders, 
their vices, their crimes, their luxuries, are described 
under dark 2>Arables and more vivid images of adultery 
and 2)i'<^'^fit^dion. Itosea, no doubt an E2)hraimite, 
dwells almost exclusively on the vices, and on the 
doom, the imminent doom, of Eidiraim ; with side- 
glances, as it were, warning and menacing the kingdom 
of Judah. To the same 2)oriod belong the locusts, the 
iVimiiic, the earthquake, and more terrible than locusts 
and eartJiquake, 2>orha2)S tliat which was prefigured by 
locusts and famine, devastating foes, the miseries of 
d(dV‘at and shame, described by Hosea with sudi terrible, 
truth and force. Joel too dwelt on the successive cala- 
mities which desolated the country But, greater than 

® In my judgment the silence about this c.nrly period assigned to the pro- 
tbe Assyrian power conclusive as to phecies of Joel. Setting aside tlie 
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all these, Isaiah not only took a groat share in all the 
affairs of the successive reigns from Azariah to Hezekiah 
— described or anticipated all the wars, conquests, and 
convulsions, which attended the rise and fall of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian dynasties — but penetrated still 
farther into futurity. To Isaiah may be traced the first 
clear and distinct intimations of the important infiuence^ 
to be exercised by tlic J ews on the destiny of mankind — 
the promise of the Messiah, and the remote prospects of 
future grandeur, which tended so strongly to form their 
national character, and are still the indissoluble bond 
wliieh lias held together this extraordinary people 
throngli centuries of dispersion, jx^rsecution, and con- 
tempt, Still blind to the fulfilment of all these predic- 
tions in the person and spiritual kingdom of Christ, the 
Jew, in every age and every quarter of the world, dwells 
on the pages of his great national prophet, and witli 
undying hope looks forward to the long-delayed coming 
of tlio Deliverer, and to his o^vn restoration to the pro- 
mised land in splendour and prosperity, far surpassing 
that of his most favoured ancestors. 

The dissensions between the two kingdoms led to 
tlieir more immediate ruin. Ahaz succeeded to 
the throne of Judah in the seventeenth year of 
Bekah (n.c. 741),'^ the last able or powerful monarcli 
of Israel. Pekah entered into a confederacy with llezin, 

inexplicable Book of Jonah, which Ahaz ascended the throne in his 

almost belongs more to Assyria than 25th, not, according to the common 
the Holy Land (this, if Jonah he the reading of 2 Kings xvi. 2, his 20th year, 
son of Amittai named 2 Kings xiv. This is the reading of the Vat. LXX. 
25, must take precedence as to time), and of the Peshito. If 20 be reti\iiied, 
Ihere can be no doubt that these Ahaz must h.»\ e begot his son Heze- 
three, Amos, Hosea, and Joel, ■were kiah at the age of eleven. 2 Kings 
the first in date of the written pro- xviii. 2. 
j)hets. 
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king of Damascus (for Damascus had again risen 
to formidable power), to invade JudaDa. Their first 
expedition did not meet with much success ; a second 
descent was more fatal. On tlie retreat of the Syrians, 
Ahaz ventured on a battle. In this bloody field J udah 
lost 120,000 men ; Zichri, a valiant chieftain of the 
Israelites, slew with his own hand Maaseiah, the king’s 
son, and some of his household. Two hundred thousand 
men, women, and children, were led away into captivity. 
The sight of their brethren in this miserable condition 
aroused the better feelings of the Israelites : they re- 
fused to retain them in servitude ; forced the army into 
milder measures ; treated the prisoners with great kind- 
ness ; gave them food, raiment, and the means of 
returning home. And the men which were expressed hy 
name rose iip and took the eajdives, and with the sjml 
clothed all that tvere naked among them, and arrayed 
them, and shod them, and gave them to eat and drink, and 
anointed them, and carried all the feeble of them upon asses, 
and brought them to Jericho, the City of Palmdrees, to 
their brethren : then returned they to Samaria — a beau- 
tiful and refreshing incident in this gloomy and savage 
part of their annals ; and, as usual, to be ascribed to Oded, 
one of the propliets. Eezin, in the mean time, tlio 
ally of Pekah, seized Elath. The Edomites and Phi- 
listines revolted. The Philistines seized many important 
cities ; and Ahaz, attacked on all sides, in his des])era- 
tion threw himself under the ])roteetion of Tiglath 
Pileser,* the Assyrian king, who had already subdued 


« 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. and the tribute exacted from the King 

^ A fragment of a cuneiform in- of Samaria, called, not Pekah, but Me- 
scription is said to commemorate the nahem. Letter of Sir H. liawlinsoii, 
victories of Tiglath Pileser, his defeat quoted in Kawlinson*s Herodotus, and 
of Rezm, his capture of Damascus, in his Bampton Lectures, p. 134. 
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all the trans-Jordanic tribes, and advanced his frontier 
to the banks of the river. This treaty led to the usual 
results, wliere a weaker state enters into an alliance 
with a stronger. The Assyrian lent his aid as far as 
suited liis own views of conquest ; invaded Syria, took 
Damascus, led the people away captive, and slew the 
king. But against the more immediate enemies of 
Ahaz, the Edomites, he sent no succours, and exhausted 
the kingdom of J udah by the exaction of a heavy tribute. 
It was not from want of base subservience to his pro- 
tector that Ahaz suffered this ungenerous treatment, 
'^rhough, throughout the whole reign, the mighty pro- 
phet Isaiah (and with him, in gentler and less command- 
ing language, the prophet Micah) warned, threatened, 
poured fortli his noble and terrible strains of rebuke 
and menace and predicted vengeance, Ahaz revolted 
entirely from tlio national faith. lie offered public wor- 
ship to tlio gods of Syria, in desperate hopes of their aid 
against his enemies ; ho constructed a new altar on the 
model of the one he saw^ at Damascus, where he went 
to pay homage to the Assyrian ; and robbed the trea- 
sury to pay his tribute. He defaced many of the 
vessels and buildings of the Temple. No superstition 
was too cruel for Ahaz ; he offered incense in the valley 
of Hinnom, and made his children pass through the fire. 
Tlie bloody sacrifice of Moloch, the human sacrifice of 
tlieir own children by idolatrous parents, might east its 
lurid fires on the front of the Temple of Jehovah. In 
every street of Jerusalem, in every city of Judah, in- 
cense was smoking to idols, amid the wildest and most 
licentious rites. Every hill-top, every high place, every 
grove, was defiled. It might seem that superstitions 
from the remoter East had found their way into Judma. 
Not only appears the consulting wizards and necromau- 
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ners,^' but the worship of the heavenly bodies ; horses 
dedicated to the Sun, altars raised on the house-tops to 
observe and to worship the stars.^^ The dial of Ahaz 
might seem to intimate tliat some of the Babylonian 
science had found its way, with Babylonian superstition, 
into Jerusalem. In short, had not tlio death of Ahaz 
relieved his people, Jerusalem seemed rapidly following 
the example, and hastening towards the hite, of Sama- 
ria. For now the end of that kingdom drew on. Tlio 
unprincipled, though able Peivah, was assassinated ; 
another period of anarchy lasted for several years, till 
at length the sceptre fell into the feeble hands of 
Hoshea, who had instigated the murder of Pekali. A 
new and still more ambitious monarcli, Shalinaneser,’ 
now wielded the j)ower of Assyria; Jloshea attempted 
to avert the final subjugation of his kingdom by the pay- 
ment of tribute, but being detected in a secret correspond- 
ence with the king of Egypt, calle<l So, the Hevechns 
of Manetho, the Assyrian advanced into tJjo kingdom, 
besieged Samaria, which, after an obstinate resistance 
of three years, surrendered, and tlius terminated for 
ever the independent kingdom of Israel or Ephraim.^ 


s Isaiali viii. 19 ; 2 Kin^s x.xiii. 11. 

Josqihus accuses Ahaz of wor- 
shipping the gods of Assyria as well 
as those of Syria. rjrrrjdfU 5e TrdAjv, 
rovs *A(T(rvpiuu Yfp^aro riuay 
Kal irduras 4<i3K€i fidWov rifx-qawv 
rhv irarpiSaov Kal ii\7}6us Qfov flib. 
ix. c. 12); and asserts tiiat he actually 
prohibited sacrifices to Jehovah. The 
question has been raised and debated 
with much solemnity why Ahaz chose 
for his imitation the altar of the 
conquered gods of Damascus, rather 
than one of the conquering gods of 
Assyria, It may Ijc questioned whether 


I the Assyrians hiui yet sot up their 
altars in Damascus, a recent conquest. 
But from all that aj>pea)-s it should 
seem a caprice of what we should call 
taste in Ahaz : lie fancied the Damas- 
cene pattern to be nobler and grander 
I than that of Jerusalem. 

* The (Mineiform interpreters make 
I Shalmaneser, whose monuments havi* 
been mutilated by his successors, only 
commence the siege, whicli was brought 
to an end in the first year of his suo 
cessor, Saigon. See note, ji. .380. 

^ As a curious illustration of the 
uncertainty of Hebrew chronology 
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It was the policy of tlie Assyrian monarchs to trans- 
plant the inhabitants of the conquered x^rovinces on 
their borders, to the inland districts of their empire. 
Thus they occuxiied their outx^osts with those on 
whoso fidelity they might rely ; and w ith far wiser and 
more generous views, by introducing agricultural 
colonies among the ruder and nomadic hordes, as the 
liussians have done in their A ast dominions, carried cul- 
ture and civilization into wild and savage districts. Pul 
and Tiglath Pileser had already swej^t away a great 
Xiart of the xiopulation from Syria, and the trans-tJordanic 
tribes ; and Shalmaneser, after the cax:>ture of Samaria, 
carried off vast numbers of the remaining tribes to a 
mountainous region between Assyria and ]\redia, who 
w'eio afterwards replaced there by colonies of a race 
called Cuthajans.^ From tins x)eriod, history loses sight 
of the ten tribes as a distinct x^coxde. Prideanx sup- 
X)Oses that they wxn-e totally lost and absorbed in the 
nations among wlioni they settled ; but imagination lias 
loved to follow them into remote and inaccessible 
regions, where it is supxiosed that they still await 
the iinal restoration of the twelve tribes to their 
native land ; or it has traced the Jewish features, 


Josej>hus (.latos tlio taking of S;mia- apocryphal hook of Ksdras (ii. or iv 
ria 047 years after the Exodus, 800 c. xiii. 40, &c.) “Thoso arc«the tru 
aftor Josliua, making tlie interval be- tribes which were can'icd away pri- 
tween tlie Kxodus and .Toshua 147 soners out of their own lan<l in the 
years. time of Osea the king, whom Sal- 

^ A city railed Cutha, in which the inanesar the king of Assyria led away 
worship of Nargal prevailed, is said to j captive, and he carried them over 
have been discoverovl 15 miles from | the waters, and so they came into 
Babylon. The iniins are now called another land. But they took counsel 
Ibrahim. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. among themselves that they would 
052, ii. 587. leave the multitude of the heathen. 

The origin of this fable, as I pre- .and go forth into a further country, 
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language, and religion, in 
the Afghans of India,” and 
malice, in the Americans.” 

might there keep their statutes, which 
they never kept in their own land.^* 
The name of the land is called Arsareth : 
it was a year and a half distant from the 
Euphrates, the flood of which was 
miraculously held back till they had 
passed over. Brucker observes 
“ Notamus non posse evinci, vel levi 
ctiam \;erisimilitudine ostendi tribus 
decern ab Assyriaj rege in captivita- 
tem deportatas, quibus sedes data? 
sunt Chalach, Chabor, fluvius Gozan 
et urbes Media', incerta hodie loca, 
peculiarem reinpublicain constituisse 
et servavisse patrios mores, insti- 
tuta et sapientiam.” T. ii. p. 654. 
Xot only indeed is this book of 
JVth Esdras tJie least entitled to 
Jiistoiical authority (the passage is a 
vision) of all the Apociyphal books, 
but there is ample evidence in the 
later ju'ophets that they considered 
tlio restoiation of the Jews to the 
Holy Land as common to both races, 
Israel (Ephraim) and Judah. So Eze- 
kiel xxxvii. 10 : “ I will take the stick of 
Joseph which is in the hand of Ephraim, 
and the tribes of Israel his fellows, 
and wil put them with the stick of 
Judah, and make them one stick, and 
they shall be one in mine hand. . . . 
And one king shall be king to them all ; 
and they shall be no more two nations, 
neither shall they be divided into two 
kingdoms any more at all.** This 
is no remote or, as may be said, ^les- 
siaiiicprophecy of the final restoration : 
it refers to the Babylonian captivity. 
See aL.o Zechariah viii. Ezra names 
people of Israel as among these who 


different tribes, particularly 
in a still wilder spirit of ro- 
ITow fiar the descendants of 

returned from exile (ii. 2). 

There is a sensible essay on this 
supposed seclusion of the ten trilies 
in Kennedy’s Essays, Etimological and 
Linguistic, London, 1861. 

“ The Afghans (according to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone) deduce their 
descent from an apocryphal son of 
Saul. Mr. Elphinstone — and no man 
was wiser in his day — though he 
observes the Jewish lino of countenance 
more than once — evidently discredits 
the whole story. Their tribal govern- 
ment indeed is singularly analogous to 
that of the early Hebrews. (But was 
that peculiar to the Hebrews?) They 
have an occasional dictator like the 
Hebrew judge. The hea<ls of the 
tribes exercise the ordinary sovereignty 
(book ii. c. 2), They have also the 
Levirate law, by wliicb a brother 
marries the widow of his dcceaswl 
brother (ii. 2). Tliis too is not un- 
common in the East. Bernard Dhorij, 
in his Preface to the History of the 
Afghans, denies all connexion between 
the Pushtoo and Hebrew dialects 
Professor Lee, in a note to Ibii Batuta, 
concurs in this. The whole legend 
of the Hebrew descent of the Afghans 
is given in Dhorn’s History, where it 
appears that they claim a son of Siiul 
iis their forefather, who migrated to 
Arabia, anti w-hose descendauts were 
there in the time of Mohammed. They 
contiuered Afghanistan as 3Iohamnie- 
lans. 

® The American-Indian tlieory was a 
favourite with some Spanish writers, 
and has been revived bv some wilJ 
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the Israelites constituted the mingled people of the 
Samaritans, whose history has come down to us only as 
it is coloured by implacable Jewish hostility, is a ques- 
tion hereafter to be discussed. 

The kingdom of Israel was rarely blessed by a per- 
manent, vigorous, and prudent administration, and fre- 
quently endured all the evils of a contested and iiTcgular 
succession, which placed adventurer after adventurer, or 
short and precarious dynasties, upon the throne. The 
best of their kings only so far returned to the national 
faith, the faith in Jehovah, as to extirpate foreign ido- 
latry, but remained true to the separate, symbolic, and 
forbidden worship of Jeroboam. On the other hand the 
hereditary succession of Judah remained unbroken in 
the lino of David, and a period of misrule and irreligion 
was almost invariably succeeded by a return to the 
national faith. Accordingly, six years before the final 
destruction of Samaria, one of the best and wisest of 
her kings, Hezekiah, replaced his father Ahaz on the 
throne of Judah (b.c. 72()). Hezekiah carried the 
reformation much farther than his most religious prede- 


Amciic«n authors. The book calbnl 
the Hope of Israel, by IMaiiasseh ben 
Israel, is preceded by a narrative of 
ojic Aaron Lee, who had piisscd as a 
Spaniard under the name of Montesiiios. 
This man, in the prison of the Iiupiisition 
at Carthagena in Xcw Spain, blessing 
God that he was neither idolater, bar- 
barian, negro, nor Indian, fi-lt himself 
inwardly moved to retract the last, and 
to say the Indians are Hebrews. 

The common-sense conclusion of the 
whole w'ould seem to be that many of 
those exiles, not interinarrying with the 
neighbouring tribes, w’ould retain their 


featuics, character, manners, and in- 
stitutions. So Basiiage may be right 
to a certain extent in speaking of the 
Babylonian Jews as their descendants. 
These Jews, who remained in the 
Last, were likewise the ancestors of 
the Christian converts addressee! by St. 
Peter in his 1st Epistle dated from 
Babylon ; and Dr. Grant may have 
found many of their race among the 
modern Nestoriaiis. Dr. Grant’s is 
in my judgment the most plausible 
theory, if adopted wdth some reserve, 
and not exclusively. 
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eessors. The Temple was cleansed ; the rites restored 
wdth more than usual solemnity; the priesthood and 
Levites reinstated . in their privileges; every vestige of 
idolatrous superstition eradicated; the shrines of false 
gods demolished ; the groves levelled ; tlie high places 
desecrated ; even the brazen serpent made by Aloses in 
the wilderness, having been abused to superstitious pur- 
poses, was destroyed. Having thus prepared the way, 
llezeldah began still furtlier to develoi^e his i)lans, 
which tended to the consolidation of the v\iiole Hebrew 
race under their old religious constitution. He deter- 
mined to celebrate the Tassov'er (that wliich was called 
the Second Passover) with all its original splendour and 
concourse of people. He sent messengers into tlie 
neighbouring kingdom of Israel, to siirnmon the ten 
tribes, then under the feeble rule of Hoshea. Tlie 
proud Ephrainiites treated his message with contempt ; 
tliey lauglied the messengers to scorn; but from the 
smaller tribes multitudes flocked to Jerusalem, where 
the sacrifices were offered with something lilce the 
ancient state and magnificence.^’ Jehovah was once 
more acknowledged and worshi])pod as the Great God 
of Israel ; the Passover was again celebrated as a great 
national rite; the unclean strangers from the Israelitish 
districts, from Epliraim, Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebu- 
lun, were sprinkled liy the Levites witli the purifying 
blood. Ilezekiah prayed for divine mercy upon those 
who, not thoroughly cleansed, had yet partaken of tlu^ 
holy rite.'^ On their return, the religious zeal of those 

P The Book of Chronicles enlarges on vices (2 Chron. xxix.) So also on the 
all the particulars of the restoration offerings of tithes rigi<lly cxacteil ami 
of the priesthood and of tlie Levites, as freely paid to tlie priesthood, c, 
the lavish copiousness of the sacrifices, xxxi. 
the music, the splendour of the ser- a 2 Chron. xxx. 
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who had visited Jerusalem had great effect on tlieir 
kindred. Throughout Judah idolatry was put down by 
force, the temples and altars destroyed. 

How far, if the Jewish constitution had existed in its 
original vigour, and the wliole of Palestine remained one 
great consolidated Iviiigdom, it could have offered an 
effectual resistance to the vast monarcliies which now 
began to spread the shadow of their despotism over the 
East — how far the kingdom of David and Solomon 
might have held the balance between the rival empires 
of Egypt and Assyria, in whose collision it was finally 
crushed — must bo matter of speculation. But from this 
fatal ]mriod, Palestine was too often the debateable 
ground, on which rival kingdoms or empires fought out 
their quarrels. On this arena, not only the monarchs 
of Nin(‘veh and Babylon, and the ancient Egyptian 
sovereigns, but subsequently also the Ptolemaic and 
Syro-Grecian dynasties, the Homans and Partliians — 
we may add the Christian and Mohaminedan 2:)0wers 
during the Crusades — strove either for ascendancy over 
the Eastern world or for universal dominion. The wise 
policy of Hezeldah, if his views led to the union of the 
kingdoms, came too late. He himself threw off the 
yoke of Assyria, and gaincHl important advantages over 
the Philistines. But Divine Providence had ordained 
the fall of Israel, and after the capture of Samaria, Je- 
rusalem might tremble at the approach of the victor. 
Shalmaneser, however, was allured by the more tempt- 
ing conquest of opulent Tyre. The princely merchants 
of that city resisted vigorously a siege of five years; 
though their aqueducts were broken, and the population 
reduced to gre^at distress. The besieged were at length 
relieved by the death of the invader. The hereditaiy 
power and ambition of his conquering ancestors de- 
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scended into the vigorous hand of Sennacherib. An 
immense army made its appearance in Judaea, and sat 
down before Lachish.’^ The dismay can scarcely be con- 
ceived with which, after the total destruction of the 
sister kingdom by these irresistible invaders, and the 
transplantation of the people to distant regions, the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem expected the approach of the 
hostile forces to the walls. There is a passage in tlie 
boolv of Isaiah descriptive of their terrors, most probably, 
on this occasion : What alleth thee now that thou art 
ivholhj gone up to the house-tops 1 thou that art full of 


» The interpreters of the cuneiform 
inscriptions interpose a king Sargon 
between Shalmaneser (Salinonasar) 
and Sennacherib, and assign to him a 
reign of many years. They make 
Sargon, not Salmanasar, to conquer 
Samaria. Sargon is once mentioned, 
and only once, in Isaiah. Dr. Hincks, 
to find room for his new king, pro- 
poses a transposition both in Kings 
and Isaiah. The dllficulty is an old om? : 
many writers make Sargon another 
name for Shalmaneser, others for Sen- 
nacherib. The moderns insist that he 
was a distinct king ; but there is much 
didiculty about the clironoiogy. lie 
was, it is agreed, builder of the 
splemlid palace at Khorsabad, and a 
great conqueror : his conquests ex- 
tended to Cyprus. Layard, Xineveh 
and Babylon, p. 618, 620. 

Josej)hus, however, agrees with the 
Scripture, and is totally silent about 
Sargon (to whom Ewald assigns a 
reign of a few months) ; and Joseplius 
had Tyrian as w’ell iis Hebrew trhroni- 
clos. He gives the name (from the 
'fyrian historian Mtn'ander) of the 
King of I'yre, Eluloius, and the cir- 


cumstances of the five years* siege of 
Tyre, in themselves liighly pi-obable. 
Sidon, Acco, and old Tyic fell away to 
the Assyrian, who tried to cut oil the 
supplies of water from Insular Tyre, 
which withstood him for five years 
and finally repelled Ifim, Coinpai'e 
Mr. Grote’s note, vol. iii. ]>. Ood. To 
UK* I must say that much of the 
history of Sargon is very doubtful : 
it may have been another name or u 
title of Slialinaneser or Sennacherib. 

That Sennacherib (Sanherib) was a 
most powerful king, and mighty con- 
queror, all are agreed. 'I'liere is a 
good summary of his w'orks, es])ecia]ly 
the gorgeous palace at Kouyunjik, 
the wars and conquests of Sennacherib, 
in Bayard’s Xineveh and Babylon, p. 
139 et seqq., and in other parts of his 
volume. Mr. Layard lias combined 
much that is scattered in the writings 
of Sir H. Kawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and 
others. 

The taking of Lachish, somewhat 
later, is sai<i to be distinctly comme- 
morated in an inscription over a sculp- 
ture n'preseuting the siege at Mosul. 
Layard, 148. 
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stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city : jor it is a 

day of trouble and of treading down, and of perplexity by 
the Lord God of hosts in the valley of vision, breaking 
down the walls, and of crying to the mountaim. And 
Elam bare the quiver, with chariots of men and horse- 
men, and Kir uncovered the shield. And it shall come 
to pass that thy choicest valleys shall be full of cha- 
riots, and the horsemen shall set themselves in array 
at the gate,^ T]ie pro 2 )liet goes on to describe the pre- 
jiarations for defence made by Hczekiah, who strength- 
ened the walls, added to the fortifications, laid in great 
store of arrows and other ammnnition, deej)ened the 
trenches, and cut off all the waters which might have 
supplied the besieging army. The wilder and volup- 
tuous desperation of others is, if j30ssible, more striking. 
It reminds us of the frantic revelry among the Athenians, 
during the time of the plague, as described by Thucydides. 
And in that day did the Lord God of hosts call to weeping, 
and to mourning, and to baldness, and to girding with 
sack-cloth : but behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen and 
killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking ivine : let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. The submission of 
l lexokiah, and the jiayment of an enormous tribute, for 
whicli ho Avas obliged to strij> the gold from the walls 
and jnllars of the Tenijde, for the jiresent averted the 
storm and Sennacherib marched onward to a much 


* L>aiah xxii. 1. 

‘ According to Josephus 300 tiilents 
of silver, and 110 of gold. See in Kaw- 
linson’s Bampton Lectures, p. 141, 
Sir H. lv{iwlinson*s translation of an 
inscription said to commemorate this 
invasion of duda'a, and in Layard's 
Nineveh and Babylon that of Dr. ! 
lliiicksof the same inscription, p. 14fi. 


The amount of the ti ibuto is singularly 
similar : in Kings and tlio inscription 
30 talents of gold ; in Kings oOO, in 
the inscription 800 talents of silver. 
The inscription says that he took 46 
feiicwl cities belonging to Jiidab, and 
‘ shut up Ilezckiah in Jerusalem,” or 
“ left him Jerusalem.” 
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more important conquest, that of the great and flourish- 
ing kingdom of Egypt. His general, Tartan, had 
already taken Azotus, and Sennacherib, in person, 
formed the siege of Libnah, or Pelusium, the key of that 
country. But he left behind him a considerable force 
under Tartan, the Babsaris, and the Ilabshakeh (these were 
titles, not names, — the great Saris or Eunuch ? the great 
Siiakeh or cupbearer ?), who advaiiced to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and made a demand of unconditional sur- 
render. Hezckiali sent three .of the chief officers of his 
palace to negotiate. The Cabshakeh, as Prideaux con- 
jectures, an apostate Jew, or one of the Captivity, de- 
livered his insulting summons in the Hebrew language, 
with tlie view of terrifying tlie people with the menace 
of total destruction. Ho contemptuously taunted tlunn 
with their confidence in their (:rod. Hath any of the 
Crods of the nations delivered at all his land out of the 
hand of the Icing of Assyria? Where are the Gods of 
Hamath and of Arpad 9 where are the Gods of Sephar- 
vaim, Hena, and Ivah ? have they delivered Seunaria out 
of mine hand 9 Tlie people listened in silence. Tiu^ 
king clothed himself in sackcloth, and with his whoh^ 
court and the priesthood, maile a procession to the 
Temple, in that sad and liumiliating attire. P>ut Isaiali 
encouraged them in their defiance of tlie enemy, and 
the Ilabshakeh marched away to the arniy before Pelu- 
sium. Tins city made a most vigorous resistance ; and 
Soimacherib received intelligence of the march of Tir- 
hakah, king of ^Ethiopia, (no doubt ^JVii*aco,^^ a king of 
Egypt, who appears in the /I'hhiopian dynasty of 
Alanetho,) to relieve this important post. The conquest 


“ Taraco, the ICing of yKthiopia and of L pper Kgypt : in Lower Egypt still 
ruled Sethosi?, of the Siiitic dynasty. 
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of Judaea, and the surrender of Jerusalem, became 
almost necessary to his success. Perhaps he knew of or 
suspected secret correspondence between the kings of 
Judah and Egypt He sent a second summons by 
letter, more threatening and peremptory than the 
former, describing the nations who, notwithstanding the 
vaunted assistance of their gods, had fallen before the 
power of Assyria. Throughout, the language of both, 
(•oloured perhai)S by deep religious feeling, represents 
the contest as one between the gods as well as the mili- 
tary forces of the two kingdoms. The Assyrian god had 
subdued the gods of all the other nations, Hena, Ivah, 
Sepharvaim, towns probably on the borders or within 
the Idicenician territory. Hezekiah as it were accepts 
the challenge : he again had recourse to the Temple, 
and in a prayer, unecpialled for simple sublimity, cast 
liimself on the protection of Jehovah, the God of his 
fathers. Isaiah, at tlio same time, in his most sjJendid 
language,^ proclaimed, that the Virgin of Sion might 
laugh to scorn the menaces of the invader. The agony 
of suspense and tiuTor, which prevailed in Jerusalem, 
was speedily relieved by the surprising intelligence that 
the army of Sennacherib had experienced a fatal reverse, 
that all which survived had dispersed, and that the 
monarch himself had lied to his capital, where he was 
slain by his own sons, while offering public sacrifice. 
Tlie destruction of ^Sennacherib’s army is by some sup- 
posed to have been caused by the Simoom, or liot and 
pestilential wind of tlic desert, which is said not unfre- 
(piently to have been fatal to whole caravans.^ The 
Arabs, who arc well experienced in the signs which por- 

K'ead the wliole ch;ii>ter, xxxvii. | Burckhimlt has called into question its 
* After all that has been written in fatal efiocts; he could never hear of an 
j>i o>,o and verso about the Simof ;n, instance of its iuiving caused death. 
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tend its approach, fall on their faces, and escape its 
mortal influence. But the foreign forces of Sennacherib 
were little acquainted with the means of avoiding this 
unusual enemy, and the catastrophe taking place by 
night, (the miraculous part of the transaction, as the hot 
wind is in general attributed to the heat of the meri- 
dian sun,) suffered immense loss. Herodotus relates a 
strange story of this ruin of Sennacherib’s army: A 
number of field mice gnawed asunder their quivers, 
their bow-strings, and shield-straps: upon which the 
army took flight. Did Herodotus derive tin's from the 
misinterpretation of an hieroglyphic, in wliicli the shield, 
the quiver, and the bow, the usual symbols by which, as 
in Hebrew poetry, the might of a great army is repre- 
sented, were destroyed by some secret and unseen or 
insignificant instrument of the divine power, typified by 
the field mouse ?^' 

At tlie latter end of the same year, the fourteenth of 
his reign, Hezekiah fell dangerously ill. His earnest 
prayer for the prolongation of his life was accepted at 
the throne of mercy. Isaiah foretold liis recovery, and 


y Acconling to Ilorapollo, total de- 
struction was represented, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, by the symbol of u 
mouse. 

h<pavi(Tix6v Se fJ-vu ^u)o- 

ypa(f)6vffiv, irdvra icrOiay 

ixiaivfi /cal dxp7?o^To7, tS> dvr^ 
xpwj'Tai* Ka\ Kp\aiv 0(\oyT€s 
ypdrj/ait TroWdv yhp koX Sta<p6p<ay 
dprav K€ifjL€vci)Vj 6 fius rov Kadapa- 
rarov hvrtf ^K\€^afi€vos i<rBUi . , . 
Zih Kod rwy dproirolcou Kpiffts iy ro7s 
/jLvcrl yiytrai. Ilorapollo, XLV 1 1. I 
found after I had written this that 
Eielihom had anticipated the notion. 


Josephus seems to imply that it 
W'as an epidemic pestilence, arising 
from the marshes about IVlusium, 
which destroyed Sennacherib’s army. 
Larcher, on Herodotus, mlopted this 
opinion, but afterwards retracted it. 

The 4Sth, 75tli, and 7Gth Psalms 
not improbably celebrate the famous 
discorntiturc and ruin of Sennacherib 
and his army. 

Sennacherib on his return to Nineveh, 
how soon after his return the Hebrew 
records tlo not declare, wjvs assassinated 
during a sacrifice to the god Nisroch 
by his sons Adrammelech and Sharezer 
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the grant of fifteen years of life, and likewise of children ; 
for the good king was leaving the kingdom without a 
legitimate heir. . The prophet directed the means of his 
cure, by laying a plaster of figs on the boil from which 
he sulfered ; and proved his divine mission by the sign 
of tlie shadow retrograding ten degrees on the dial of 
Ahaz. On this sign, and on the dial, volumes have been 
written. It is not necessary to suppose that the sun 
actually receded, but that the shadow on the dial did ; 
a phenomenon which might be caused by a cloud re- 
fracting the liglit. Whether the Jews ix)ssessed suffi- 
cient astronomical science to frame an accurate dial, 
can neither be proved nor disproved ; still less the more 
rude or artificial construction of the instrument itself ; 
for as tlie dial was probably set \ip by Ahaz, who was 
tributary to the Assyrians, it might have come originally 
from Chaldea. 

Immediately, indeed, after this event, Ilczekiah re- 
ceived an embassy from Merodach Baladan, the inde- 
])endcnt king of Babylon, for the ostensible purpose of 
congratulating him on his recovery; some suppose, for 
that of iiifpiiring into the extraordinary astronomical 
phenomenon, the intelligence of which had reached that 
seat of Oriental science; but more probably with the 
view of concerting measures for an extensive revolt 
from the Assyrian yoke. Hez<*kiah made a pompous 
display of his treasures, very likely much enriched by 
the plunder of Sennacherib’s broken army. For this 
indiscreet ostentation, so calculated to excite the cupidity 
of a foreign invader, the king was rt^provod by the more 
prudent Isaiah. Internal eoimilsions in the kingdom 
of Assyria permitted liezekiah to pass the rest of his 
reign in peace and opulence. His publiii treasury was 
full ; the husbandry and pasturage of the country re- 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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turned to their former productiveness. lie strengthened 
the cities, ornamented Jerusalem with a new aqueduct, 
and at length went down to the grave, honoured and 
regretted by the whole people. With liezekiali closed 
the glory, the independence of the kingdom ; and with 
Hezekiah the w^orship of Jehovah sank into a dark 
period of neglect and disuse. He was succeeded by 
Manasseh, a king to whoso crimes and iiToligion the 
Jews mainly attribute the dreadful evils whidi shortly 
after consigned them to rain and slavery. 

]\Ianasseh ascended the throne at the age of twelve : 
the adiniuistration fell into the liands of unworthy 
ministers, of whom Shebna is represented by Isaiali as 
the most haughty and violent. But witli liis years, tlie 
evil dispositions of the king came to maturity. Idolatry 
was restored ; every kind of su2)erstition, Avitchcraft, and 
diAunation practised. It might seem that Jlanasseh 
took [)ride in assembling a kind of Pantheon of the 
gods of all the neighbouring lands, to set uj) in bold 
defiance and scorn of the God of liis fathers. For the 
Phoenician Astaroth (Astarte) there av(u*o altars in tlie 
fore court of the Temple, huts or tents for her un- 
chaste priestesses ; on the Tomphj roof were the Avatch- 
towers or terraces for the Babylonian Star Avorship ; in 
the valley of Hinnoin, in the face of the Temple, Avere the 
bloody altars of the Canaanitish JMolocli, the Topliot, 
Avith its hoAvling human victims passing through the 
fire. The Temple itself, it should seem the sanctuary, 
the Holy of Holies, Avas profaned by a graA^en image. 
The irreligion of Manasseh Avas only equalled by his 
tyranny. The city ran Avith innocent blood ; tlie sacred 
persons of the j^rophets Avere violated. As Avas the king 
so Avere the people — the leaders tyrants and oppressors, 
the surviving prophets mute, dumb dogs in Isaiah's 
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words ; the judges administered unjust law/' Tradition 
ascribes the horrid martyrdom of Isaiah, who was sawn 
asunden*, to this relentless tyrant.* Manasseli’s vices 
brought their own punishment in tlie contemptible 
weakness to which the state Avas reduced. When the 
army of Esarhaddon,*’ the new sovereign of Assyria, 
made its appearance under the walls, Jerusalem offered 
no resistance, and the unworthy heir of David and Solo- 
mon was led away to learn wisdom and piety in the 
dungeons of Babylon. Esarhaddon completed the plan 
of colonization commenced by his predecessors, and 
established bodies of his OAvn subjects in the desolated 
provinces of Israel. So frightful had been the ravages 
inliieted on those beautiful and luxuriant plains, that 
the ii(3w colonists found themselves in danger from 
beasts of prey. The strangers had brought their own 
religious rites Avith them. The Babylonians had set up 
the pavilions of Bonoth : the Cuthites, the settlers from 
Hamath, the Avites, and the Sepharvites, had each their 
separate di\u‘nity. Tliey trembled before the lions 
Avhich infested tlioir territory; and looked on them not 


* Isniali passim in tlie chapters re- 
lating to this jicrioJ. 

“ See the curious work tlie Ascensio 
IsaiiC, recovcroil and translated from the 
Idhiopie by Dr. Laurence (afterwards 
Archbishoj)). The sawing asunder of 
Isaiah (alluded to in Hebrews xi. d7) 
was a very old Jewish tradition, re- 
corded by the author of this work, no 
doubt a Jewisli convert to Chri tianity, 
and a very early one. Dr, Laurence’s 
General Ileniarks trace the tradition. 

The Axerdis of Abydenus (apud 
Kuseb. Chron. 4-9). 

Esarhaddon, according to the rio- 


iinments, was the son of Sennacherib. 
The sons who slew Sennacherib are 
reported to have tied into Annenia. 
Alanasseh’s name is said to be found 
among tribiibiry princes who supplied 
the resources for the splendid build- 
ings of Ksarha«idon. This king w’as 
the founder of the vast palace at Nim- 
roud (I.ayard’s Nineveh and Babylon). 
It is said that Esarliaddon sometimes 
resided in the suhject-city of Bahyloii. 
Thus tlie imprisonment of the Jewish 
monarch at Babylon, not at Nineveh, 
is explained. 


2 c 2 
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only with terror, but with religious awe, as manifest in- 
struments of divine wrath. The remaining Israelites, 
no doubt, proclaimed that they were sent by their God ; 
and the strangers, in the true spirit of polytlieism, re- 
cognised the anger of the local deity, whom they su])- 
posed offended by tlic intrusion of their national gods 
into his territory. Tlicy appealed in liaste to Esarhad- 
don, by whose command an Israclitish priest was sent 
to propitiate the God of the land, whom tliey readily 
admitted to a particij)ation in divine honours with tlicir 
native deities ; and thus, a mingled worship of idolatry 
and true religion grew up in these provinces. 

The lessons of adversity were not lost on IManasseh : 
he was restored to his throne, and the end of his long 
reign of fifty-five years, passed in tlie observance of law 
and religion, in some degree compensated for the vices 
of his youth.'' His son Amon, who succeeded, following 


c This rostoratiou nrnl penitence 
and reform of Manasseh rests solely on 
tljp authority of the Book of Chroni- 
cles. There is not a word of it in the 
jiarallel record in the Book of Kinos. 
Tliis is a rctnarknblo di.sorepancy. Some 
have supposed that they see tlie hand 
of the priesthood in this rehabilitation 
as it were of the memory of jManasseli. 
It might almost seem on the other hand, ( 
from the brief, compiesso.l, and rapid : 
narrative of Kings, that the author 
was glad to di.smis.s in the utmost haste 1 
a subject so odious and ignominious. 
These obs 'ure times leave a convenient 
place for the reconstructors of the .Jew- ■ 
ish history and record.s to indulge their j 
imagination- Kwald places the Book j 
of Job under the reign of Manasseh ; I | 
confess that it seem- to me with no j 
argument in favour of, with every in- I 


I ternal probability against, this arhi- 
I trary theory. The Book of Proverbs 
} was also, according to Kwal<l, enhuged, 
J and re(:eive<l the addiCon of its preface. 

! Ibjt the most extraordinary of all 
j Ewald’s theories is the ])la(:ing the 
author of the I’ook of Deuteronomy 
(the Deuteronomiker) at this period. 
I The Deuteronomist Avas, according to 
( Kwald, a Jew sold into Egypt hy 
j Maiia.sseh ; the lb.»ok of Detitcronoiny 
was written in Egypt. This Ewald, 

I Avith unusual modesty, admits is only 
hijhhi probahlc. lie assmnes the 
comjio.sitioii of the book at this time 
Avith the same peremj)tory, I li.id 
aImo.st written arrogant confidem:e, 
as if he Avere writing of the eomjAo.si- 
tion of the Jaieid in tlie time of 
Augustus, or of the Code and I’amlects 
in the reign of Justinian. Having 
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the early career of his father, fell a victim to a conspi- 
racy among his own officers. 

At the age of eight years (b.c. 040) Josiah came to 
the throne. The memory of this prince is as deservedly 
dear to the Jews, as that of Manasseh is hateful. Josiah 
surpassed even his most religious predecessors, Asa, 
J ehoshaphat, Uzziah, and Hezekiah, in zeal for the refor- 
mation of the national religion. His first care was to 
repair the Temple. While the work was proceeding, 
the king and the whole nation heard with the highest 
exultation that ITilkiah, the High Priest, had discovered 
the original copy of the Law.^ But so little were its real 


carefully examined all his alleged rea- 
sons, I confess that I cannot discern 
the shadow of a sound or trustworthy 
reason even for conjecture. To his- 
torical authority there is no pretence. 

^ What was this book found by ITil- 
kiah in the Temple and read before the 
people — the Pentateuch or the Book of 
Deuteronomy? Some, misled by onr 
translation hij the hand of Moses {for by 
Mqs€s\ and by the pious passion for eir- 
hancing all the marvels of the sacmd 
history, have insisted that it was the 
autograph of IMoses, and contained the 
w^hole Pentateuch. But, besides other 
improbabilities as to the Pentateuch, 
the wdiole Pentateuch, the live books 
of Moses, considering their length, 
minute particulars, and the irrelevancy 
of great part to this solemn occ.asion, 
can hardly have been meant. On the 
other hand the Book of Deuteronomy, 
in its comparative brevity', its solemn 
and awful tone, its threatenings of Di- 
vine wrath for disobedience, answers in 
every respect as to its discovery and 
its ert’ect on the king and on the peopie, 


to the narrative in the Book of Kings. 
The ignorance of the king, brought up 
by the priesthood, may be well ac- 
counted for (not but that the disorders, 
the persecution, almost abolition of 
the true religion, especially during the 
reign of Manasseh and of Amon, would 
be sufficient reasons) by supposing him 
to have lx?en vaguely^ taught the 
general and common precepts of the 
Law, but to have seen or heard for 
the first time this special book. lAvald 
is inclined to believe that it was the 
Pentateuch — I cannot help suspecting 
from an inevitable perception that the 
other view is utterly fatal to his doc- 
trine about the Kgy|.itian origin luid 
very recent date assigned by him to 
Deuteronomy. It would have been 
inconceivable audacity in tlie priest- 
hood to have attempted to impose, and 
equally inconceivable blindness and stu- 
pidity ill the king and people to have 
been imposed upon by, a book written 
but a few' years before, and now pre- 
j sented and rec ■ ved by them as the 
! ancient and authoritative Law’. 
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contents known, that on its lii*st reading, the king was 
struck with terror at its awful denunciations. TIjc book 
was read in public ; Josiah and all the nation renewed 
the solemn covenant with their God Jehovah. The king 
proceeded to carry into execution the divine prece})ts of 
the Law. He began by the total extiipation of idolatry, 
not merely in JiidcTea, but throughout all the Holy Land. 
The vessels of the Temple, ^^hich liad been abused to 
unhallowed uses, were burned to ashes ; all the ])igh 
places levelled — the worship of the host of heaven sup- 
pressed — the filthy and sanguinary rites of the Sodomites 
and worshijDpcrs of jMoloch forbidden — the sacred places 
defiled. The horses dedicated to the Sun — the altars 
which Ahaz bad built on the top of the royal palace — 
the high places which Solomon had consecrated to the 
deities of his foreign wives — the altar raised by Jero- 
boam at Eeth-el — were not merely destroyed, but defihxl 
with that from which Jewish feelings revolted with 
horror as the foulest contamination, the aslies and tho 
bones of dead men. The authority of Josiah was ac- 
knowledged, and his orders fulfilled to the most remote 
part of Palestine ; an apparent proof that, notwith- 
standing the numbers that had been carried away into 
the foreign colonies, the ten tribes were not so entirely 
exterminated but that their descendants, at least of the 
lower orders, wore still the predominant population of 
the country. Josiah completed his reform by the cele- 
bration of the great national festival, the Passover, on a 
scale of grandeur and magnificeiico unknown to tho 
later ages of the Jewish kingdom; a second time the 
kingdom of Judah might seem to revive to vigorous and 
enduring life. 

Yet the virtues of Josiah delayed only for a time the 
fate of Jerusalem. Tlio hopes of reuniting the domi- 
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nions of David and Solomon into one powerful king- 
dom, animated with lofty religious zeal, and flourishing 
under the wise and beneficent constitution of Moses, 
were cut short, so Divine Providence ordained, by the 
unfavourable circumstances of the times, and the death 
of tho wise and virtuous king. A monarch of great 
power and abilities, recalling the old waidiko monarchs 
of Memphis and Thebes, Necho, was now tlie Pharaoh 
of Egypt. It is highly probable that this sudden resur- 
rection, as it were, of the kingdom of J udah to power 
and indejiondence, its assertion of authority over Sama- 
ria and tho adjacent districts, may have been caused 
by tho temporary weakness into which the Assyrian 
emi)iro had. fallen, partly from dissensions with tho 
Modes, wlio were attempting to seize the dominion 
over tho East ; but still more by the great Scythian 
invasion described by Herodotus, which overswopt, and 
awed to a transitory peace, these conflicting powers, and 
even spread with part of thpir irresistible hordes into 
Palestine. Tlio remoter vassal kings of tlio Assyrian, 
like tho kings of Judah, without renouncing their alle- 
giance, remaining still nominally, or perhaps really, 
tributary, may have r(\sumcd something approaching 
to iudopcnd(,‘nce, and oven subjugated their weaker and 
disunited neighbours. Though the Scythians seem to 
have pcnetratiKl as far as Ashdod (Azotus) be'sicgcd by 
tho king of Egypt," their tm-rible, irresistible inroad 
on the Assyrian monarchy (described in the bold and 
unrivalled "^lyrics of the prophet Nahum) nni)' liave 
also been a diief cause of tho rise of the rival king- 
dom of Egypt, under the reigns of Psammetichus and 


« is said to Imve obtainoi 

a name, after waids Grecised into ^cy- 


tlmiK>lis, from the tradition of tiiic 
Soythiau raid. 
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his successor Necho, to their old power and ambition, 
and tempted and enabled them to make aggressions on 
enfeebled and distracted Assyria. For now Egypt was 
tlie invader, the Mesopotamian Empire the invaded ter- 
ritory. The design of Necho was to gain possession of 
Carchemish, a city which commanded the passage of 
the Euphrates, and so to make that river his frontier. 
Not only had Necho the ambition to extend his mari- 
time conquests — ho had seized part of Edom, and com- 
manded the head of the Red Sea — but lie aspired to bo 
master of all the territories west of the Euphrates, if 
he had not further and even more ambitious schemes. 
Josiah was bound to the Assyrian interest by the terms 
of liis vassalage, by treaty, by gratitude for the permis- 
sion to (‘xtemd his sovereignty over Samaria. From one 
or all of these motives, or from a desire of maintaining 
his own independence, instead of allowing free passage 
to the army of Necho, ho determined on resistance. A 
battle took place, in which Josiah was unfortunately 
sliot by an arrow. On tlie scene of the battle it is 
not difficult to decide : it was no doubt on the groat 
plain of Esdraelon, tlie scene of the famous victory 
over Sisera. It has been conjectured that Necho may 
have made use of his naval force, and landed liis 
army at Acco. It is more likely that his route lay 
along the coast to the plain of Esdraelon, masking 
as it were Jerusalem; perhaps undervaluing the power 
and daring of the Jewish king, or his fidelity to his 
Assyrian ally — at all events supposing that he would 
not presume to interrupt the march of the vast Egy[)- 
tian army.^ According to the Book of Chronicles the 

^ Compare Stanley, p. 339. Hero- local probability, places the bdttle ;it 
ilotus, tempted perhaps by apparent Magdolum, which he supposed, I cotv- 
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liostility of Josiali was not expected by Neclio, who 
endeavoured to dissuade tlie king of Judah from his 
rash enterprise, and as it were appealed to the God of 
the Jews, as unfavourable to the cause of the king 
and his people. Josiali entered into the battle in dis- 
guise, and was slain by chance medley. Wild and 
piteous were the lamentations, profound the sorrow in 
Jerusalem, at the unexpected and untimely fate of 
almost the last, and since David, the best and holiest of 
her kings. 

At this period of the approaching dissolution of the 
Jewish state, appeared the prophet Jeremiah,® a poet, 
from liis exquisitely pathetic powers, admirably calcu- 
lated to perform the funeral obsequies over the last of 
her kings, over the captive people, the desolate city, the 
ruined Temple. The prophet himself, in the eventful 
course of his melancholy and persecuted life, learned 
that personal familiarity with aflliction, which added 
now energy to his lamentations over his country and 
his religion. To our great loss his elegy on the death 
of Josiah, in which the nation joined with heartfelt 
anguish, is not now extant among his prophecies. 
Kecho, after his victory over the Assyrians, and the 
capture of Carcheiiiish, took possession of Jerusalem, 
where, by a hasty choice, Jehoahaz (or Shallum), a 
younger son of Josiah, had been raised to the throne. 
The capture of a city under the name of Kadutis (the 


reive, was on the K'Jiyptian frontier, 
not the JVIagdohiin on the shores of the 
of Galilee ; Josephus fixes it at 
IVIendos. Tliis jiassage has been en- 
tirely altered. 

« Jeremiah was the son of Hilkiah, 
by some supposed to be the High Crier' | 


of the time of Josiah ; but there are 
strong, I think insuperable objections 
to this view. See Rosenmuller, Introd. 
to Jeremiah. He was of a priestly 
family, but of Anathoth. 

It seems n< vv generally agreed 
among learned num that the Kadutis of 
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holy city) is related by Herodotus, but probably this was 
not J crusalem. In the celebrated royal tomb, discovered 
by Belzoni, in the valley of Biban el ]\ralook, near 
Thebes, the napie of Neclio was thought to be distinctly 
dccyphered.^ A painting on the same walls exhibited 
a procession of captives, some of whom, from their phy- 
siognomy and complexion, were clearly distinguished as 
Jews. The conqueror deposed and imprisoned Jehoaliaz, 
after a reign of three months;^ exacted a heavy fine 
from the kingdom, and placed Eliakim (Jehoiakim) 
on the throne. 

From this period the kingdom of JudcTa fell into a 
state of alternate vassalage to the two conflicting 
powers of Egypt and Assyria. The shadows of kings, 
who were raised to the throne, were dismiss(Kl at the 
breath of their liege- lord. It is a de[)lorable 2:)eriod 
of misrule and imbecility. Without ability to defend 
them, these unhappy kings had oidy the pow(T of en- 
tailing all the miseries of siege and capture on their 
people, by rebellions which had none of the dignity, 
while they had all the melancholy consequences, of a 
desperate struggle for independence. The kings recede 
indeed into obscurity ; the central flgure around which 
gathers all the interest of the falling state, the counsel- 
lor whose warning voice rises above the tumult, but 


Heiodotus is not Jerusalem, but some 
itrong town on the coast, probably 
Gaza. However this may be, tluu’c 
can no <loubt of’ the humlJe sub- 
mission of Jerus.'ilem, after Xecho’s 
triumphant capture of Carchemish. 

* A stJ-ong objection has lieen iviisod 
to this supposition. Necho was of the 
Saitic lynasty of kings ; and Herodotus 
clwljr 'issei ts that the burial j^Iace of 


that whole race was in Lower Lgypt. 
The tomb was certainly not that of 
Necho. 

•‘He put him in bonds at liiblah, 
in tlie land of Hamath. Tin's shows 
the groat extent of the nortluan cou- 
quosts of Necho. He was sent after- 
wards into Kgypt, where he died. 
Jerem. xxii. 
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wliicli is seldom heard, is the Prophet Jeremiah. 
Throughout this long agony, about twenty-threo 
years, of the dying* kingdom, he almost alone is 
endeavouring to avert, or delay, or mitigate the 
blow ; he is afflicted in all the afflictions of the king 
and people : when he cannot give hope, or conso- 
lation, or peace, he gives his tender sympathy, is 
himself the sad example of exile, persecution, misery, 
death. 

In the fourth year of Jchoiakini (b.c. G04) the 
miglitiest monarch who had wielded the Assyrian 
power, Nebuclnulnczzar, was associated in the empire 
with his father, and assumed the command of the 
armies of Assyria. Pabylon now takes the place 
of Nineveh as tlio capital of the Assyrian emj)iro. 
The arms of Assyria resume their preponderance 
over those of Egypt ; but vassalage to the dominion 
of Egypt or of Babylon is now the ignominious doom 
of the king of Judah. As the armies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar advanced, the j)ro 2 >hetic eye of Jeremiah saw 
the a 2 )proachiiig tem 2 )est: he saw tlie tide of Egyt^tian 
conquest rolled back from the Eiqdirates to the 
frontier, j^crliaps beyond the frontier, of Egypt; ho 
saw ill succession all the Western kingdoms, some 
before, some after the fall of J crusalem, swallowed iq) 
in tlio all-absorbing gulf of the Babylonian conquests. 
He saw Damascus, the city of Benhadad, a blaze of fire ; 
llabbali of Ammon a desolation ; the citic^s of ]\Loab, 
IMoab lierself, utterly destroy^ed ; Edom, and her sjilendid 
cafiital, Bosrah, and the city in the clefts of the rocks 
(Petra), brought down ; the Arabian Kedar, and her 
Hocks and camels, jJundered ; llazor a d welling- j)l ace 
for dragons ; the cities of Philistia overrun ; Tyre her- 
self beleaguered, and, after a resistance of thirteen years, 
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compelled to an ignominious capitulation.' That inevit- 
able, irresistible tempest the prophet endeavoured to 
avert from Jerusalem by the (3nly means which re- 
mained in the impoverished and enfeebled state of the 
kingdom, timely submission. Long had he struggled, 
but in vain, to restore the strength of the state by tlio 
reformation and religious union of the king and tlio 
people. In the royal palace and in the Temple he 
had uttered his solemn warnings. His honest zeal had 
offended the priesthood. Ho had been arraigned as a 
false prophet before the royal council, where, by the 
intervention of powerful friends, he had been acquitted. 
Uriah, another 23rophet, who had boldly exercised tliat 
unwelcome office, after having fled in vain to Egypt, 
liad been seized and put to death. At this juncture 
Jeremiah again came forward. In opposition to a 
strong Egyptian ffiction, ho urged the impracticability 
of resistance to the Babylonian forces, already on tlnu’r 
march. But ho spoke to deaf and heedless ears. Ho 
tlien denounced an impending servitude of the whoh'. 
people, wliich was to last for sevoiity ycart ; and to give 
further publicity to his awful remonstrances, he com- 
manded Baruch, a scribe, to write on a roll the wliole 
of his predictions. The roll was read, during a general 
fast, in the most public place, before the gate of the 
Temple. The chief nobility of the city were strongly 
affected, but the headstrong king cut the roll to pieces, 
cast it into the fire, and Jeremiah and Baruch were 
obliged to conceal themselves from his vengeance. The 
event soon justified the wisdom of the 2 )rophet. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, having retaken Carchemish (n.a 001), 


' Read for all this the magnificent chajiters of Jeremiah (xlvi.-xlix.) The 
chronology is difficult. 
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passed the Euphrates, and rapidly overran the whole of 
Syria and Palestine. Jerusalem made little resistance.*" 
The kiii^ was put in chains to be carried as a prisoner 
to Babylon. On his submission, he was reinstated 
on the throne ; but the Temple was plundered of many 
of its treasures, and a number of well-born youths, 
among whom were Banicl, and three others, best known 
by their Persian names, Shadrach, Mesliech, and Abed- 
nego. From this date commence the seventy years of 
the Captivity, .lehoiakiin had learned neither wisdom 
nor moderation from his misfortunes." Three years 
alter, lie attem]:>ted to throw off the yoke of Chaldiea.^* 

The most strikin;^ i 11 ration of j stern reli;^ious policy of Josiah, the 
the irrosistihle might of Nohuchn*!- | ahsolutc and inexorable suppression <.f 
nezzar and his ChahUeaii army is read ’ all foreign rites ; the other, which, 
in Jeremiah xxwii. 10, though the j without abandoning the worsliip of 
passage may belong to a somewhat Jehovali, or perliaps its supremacy, 
]at(?r jieriod. “ For tliouijh ye had would tolerate, not only the mitigated 
siniften the irholo army of CFtldctdis idolatry of Jeroboam, but even the 
that fhjht ayainat yon, awl there re- ■ rites and ceremonies of the Gentile na- 
Dianii'f/, hut vywudcd awony them, yet \ tions. llesides tliese there were mani- 
^Iimdd they r/.sv? every man in his fent^ | fo>,tly an Assyrian and an Egyptian 
and t’Urn this city ici/h fire.” The in- , party. The kings, almost all youths, 
vincible prowess and overwhelming ; feeble in character, va>sals rather than 
])Ower of Xebucliadiiez/.av were known ; indepeinleiit sovereigjis, tlnctuated be- 
to the Greeks, perhaps from Berosus, tween these contc-iuling factions, and 
fjoseph. Ant. X.) IMegasthenes com- without courage to embrace eithei-, 
pared liim to Hercules. Strabo, xv. inflame<l the mutual jealousies. Xo 
1 , 0. It must he borne in mind, that one certainly trod in the lH)ld and iirm 
tliionglioiit tlie time of Jeremiah it steps of Josiah. 

Avas not file (piestion of the indci>end- ** Much obscurity still iiangs on the 
euce and liberty of the kingdom of vise of the Chabheo-ljabyb iuaii on the 
Judah, but of which sovereign, the ruins of the Ninevite empire. It seems 
Bahylojiian or tlie Egyptian, sliC sliould probable that it liad some coniicxi«)ii 
he tile vassal. ' with the great i^cythiaii invasion. 7'Jie 

" Ewaltl suppoS('s, not I think without mysterious Olialda\ans now i‘T^)pear as 
ground, that there wore two factions a rude warlike race, whether foreign 
in the city : one the strong religions or native to the realm of Babylonia — 
pai ty, who would have adhered to the now as a class of priests, philosophei s, 
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Nebuchadnezzar, occupied with more important affiiirs, 
left the subjugation of Palestine to the neighbouring 
tribes, who, for three years longer, ravaged the whole 
country, shut up Jehoiakim in Jerusalem ; and at length 
this weak and cruel king was slain (b.c. 598), perhaps 
in some sally. His unhonourcd remains were buried, 
with the burial of an ass.’" ^ 

Jehoiachin (Jeconias or Coniah), his son, had scarcely 
mounted the throne, when Nebuchadnezzar himself 
appeared at the gates of Jerusalem. The city sur- 
rendered at discretion. The king and all the royal 
family, the remaining treasures of the Temple, the 
strength of the army and the nobility, and all the more 
useful artisans, were carried away to Babylon. Over 
tin’s wreck of a kingdom, Zedokiah (Hattaniah), tlio 
younger son of Josiah, was pei*mitted to enjoy an 
inglorious and precarious sovereignty of eleven years, 
during which he abused his powers, even worse than his 


nstronomers, diviners, magieians. So 
also with tlie Medos, to whom the 
destruction of the city seems to he 
attributed, and peihai)s the successful 
inroads of the ICgyptiuns uinler Necho. 
I cannot think that this obscurity is 
yet dispprse<l by the rei-ent discoveries. 

P There is mueh dilliculty about the 
death ot' Jehoiakim. In 2 Kings xxiv. 
6, ho is said simply to have sl(*pt with 
his fathers ; in 2 <'’hrouiclos?:xxvi. G, to 
have been put in chains to be carried 
to Babylon, The “ burial of an ass ” 
jests on Jeremiah xxii. 18, 19, and 
xxxvi. 30. 

Amortg the most valuable parts of 
Jv.vald’s History is tlie manner in wliich 
he b'U} discerned with the rarest aciite- 
nestfj, ood worked out with the greatest, 


sometimes, doubtless, with too great 
ingenuity, from Uie \vritings of the 
prophets Jeremiah, I’^zekicl, and one or 
two of the minor prophets, incidents 
and occurrences during these late, ob- 
scure, and inglorious reigns, w})ich aie 
either passed over or but dimly sug- 
gested iu the close and rnj)id narjative 
of the Book of Kings, or the even more 
hasty and confused account in the 
Chronicles. I should have been glad 
to avail myself of some of tliese sug- 
gestions, but it would have re(piireJ 
ampler space than 1 lould command, 
and would have made necessary cri- 
tical discussions wliieh I lioM ought 
to lie followed out exti aneously, ana 
! not to be embotiied in a history. 
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imbecile predecessors. In his ninth year, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the wise Jeremiah, he 
endeavoured to assert his independence ; and Jerusalem, 
though besieged by Nebuchadnezzar in person, now 
made some resistance. The Egyptian ftiction in tho 
city were encouraged by the advance of Hophra (A pries), 
the reigning Pharaoh, into Palestine. This march sus- 
pended for a time the operations of the Babylonians. 
The Jews, released from the pressing danger, recanted 
all the vo\vs of reformation which they had begun 
to make. But llophra mid tho Egyptian army w'ere 
deviated or retired ; and the toils closed again around 
the devot(id city. Jeremiah, undaunted by his ill- 
success, still boldly remonstrated against the madness 
of resistance. He was thrown into a foul and noisome 
dungeon, on an accusation of treasonable corrcsjiond- 
ence with the cneniy.‘^ Yet, even after this, with a con- 
lideiico in the faithfulness of God, and in the eventual 
restoration of the undying theocracy, more remarkable 
in one, tho habit and predilection of whose soul seemed 
to be towards tho gloomy and disastrous, Jeremiah, with 
the stern heroisni of the Boinan who l)ought at its full 
value the land on which Hannibal had encamped his 
army, purchased the field of Hananiah, his uncle’s son, 
near his native Anathoth. At length in the city, 
famine redii(.*ed the fatal obstinacy of despair. Jeru- 
salem opened its gates to the irresistible conqueror. 
The king, in an attempt to break through the be- 
sieging forces, or meditating flight towards liis ally the 
King of Ammon, wus seized on the plain of Jericho. 
His children wore slain before his face, his eyes put 
out, and thus the last king of the royal house of 


q J:T. XX. 2-<J. 
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David, blind and cliildless, was led away into a foreign 
prison.^ 

The capture of Jerusalem took place on the ninth day 
of the fourth month : on tlie seventh day of the fifth 
month (two days on which Hebrew devotion still com- 
memorates the desolation of the city by solemn fast and 
humiliation) the releiitlcss Nabuzaradan executed the 
orders of his master by levelling the city, the palaces, 
and the Temple, in one common ruin. Tlio few remain- 
ing treasures, particularly the two brazen pillars which 
stood before the Temple, w'ere sent to Babylon; the 
chief priests were put to death, the rest carried into 
captivity. 

Jeremiah survived to behold the sad accomplishment 
of all his darkest predictions. Ho witnessed all the 
horrors of the famine, and, when that had done its work, 
tlie triumph of the enemy. He saw the strongholds of 
the city cast down ; the palace of Solomon, the Temple 
of God, with all its courts, its roofs of cedar and of gold, 
levelled to the earth, or committed to the fiames ; the 
sacred vessels, the ark of tlie covenant itself, with the 
cherubim, pillaged by profane hands. What were tlui 
feelings of a patriotic and religious Jew at this tre- 
mendous crisis, he has left on record in his uni-ivalletl 
elegies. Never did city suffer a more miserable fate, 
never was ruined city lamented in language so ex- 
quisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, as it were, personified, 
and bewailed with the passionate sorrow of private and 
domestic attachment : while the more general pictures 


*■ Tliere was a later tradition that | be taken in iny snare; and I will bring 
Ze<lek:iali was set to work, when blind, 1 him to Babylon, to the land of tlie 

m a mill. Ezekiel evidently alludes | Chaldeans, yet shall he not sec* it, thongh 

to his loss of sight “ My net also 1 ho shall die there.” Ezekiel xii. 13. 
will I spr^^ad upon him, and he shall [ 
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of the famine, the common misery of every rank, and 
age, and sex, all the desolation, the carnage, the viola- 
tion, the dragging away into captivity, the remeinhraiice 
of former glories, of the gorgeous ceremonies, and of the 
glad festivals, the awful sense of the Divine wrath 
heightening the present calamities, are successively 
drawn with all the life and reality of an eye-witness. 
They combine the truth of history with the deepest 
jxithos of poetry. 

How solitary doth she sit, the many-peopled- city ! 

She is become a widow, the great among the Nations ; 

The Queen among the lu-ovinccs, how is she tributary ! 

Weeping — Avce])s she all the night ; the tears are on her cheeks ; 
From among all her loA^crs, she hath no comforter ; 

Her fi'icnds have all dealt treacherously ; they arc become l)er foes. 

i. 1, 2. 

The ways of Sion mourn : none come up to her feasts, 

All her gates are desolate ; and her Priests do sigh ; 

Her virgins wail ! herself, she is in bitterness. — i. 4, 

He bath plucked up his garden-hedge. He hath destroyed his Temple; 
Jehovah liatli forgotten made the solemn feast and Sabbath ; 

And in the heat of ive He hath rejected King and Priest. 

The Lord his altar hath disdained, abhorred his Holy ^dace, 

And to the adversary’s hand given up his palace Avails ; 

Our foes shout in Jehovah’s house as on a festal day. — ii. 7, 8. 

Her gates are sunk into the earth, he hath broke through her bars ; 
Her Monarch and her Princes all arc now among tlic Ileatlien ; 

The LaAV hath ceased; the Prophets find no vision from Jehovali. 

ii. 10. 

My eyes do fail witli tears, and troubled are my hoAvels, 

My heart’s blood giislics on the earth, for the daughter of my people ; 
Children and suckling babes lie SAA^ooning in the squares — 

They say unto their mothers, Where is the com and Aviiie F 
They swoon as they were wounded, in tlie city i uarcs ; 

While glides the soul aAvay inio their Mother’s I)osom. — ii. 11, 12. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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Even dragons, with their breasts drawn out, give suck unto their 
young; 

But cruel is my i)copIe’s daughter, as the Ostrich in tlic desert ; 

The tongues of sucking infants to tlieir palates cleave with thirst. 

Young children ask for broad, and no man breaks it for them ; 

Those tliat fed on dainties are desolate in the streets ; 

Those brought up in scarlet, even those embrace the dunghill. 

iv. 3, 4, 5. 

Behold, Jehovah ! think with whom thou e’er hast denied thus! 

Have women evnr eat tlieir young, babes fondled in their hands ? 

Have Priest and Prophet e’er been slain in the Lord’s Holy place ? 

In the streels, upon the ground, lie slain the jamng and old ; 

My virgins and my youth have fallen by the sword ; 

In thy wrath thou’st slain them, thou hast had no mercy. 

T’liou hast summoned all thy terrors, ns to a solemn feast ; 

None ’scaped, and none was left in Jehovali’s day of wrnth ; 

All that mine arms liave borne and nursed, the enemy liatli sinin. 

ii. 20, 1, 2. 

Picmember, Lord, what bath befallen, 

Look down on our reproach. 

Our heritage is given to strangc'rs, 

Our lioinc to foreigners. 

Our water have wc drank for momy, 

Our fuel liath its price. — v. 1, 2, 3. 

■\Vo stretch our hands to Egyjit, 

']’() Assyria for our bread. 

At our life’s risk wc gain our food. 

From the sword of desert robbers. 

Our skins arc like an oven, j)arehed, 

By the tierce lieat of famine. 

Matrons in Simi liave tlicy ravished, 

Virgins in Judah’s cities. 

Princes were Iniiig up by the hand, 

And age had no respect. 

Young men are grinding at the mill. 

Boys faint ’ncath loads of wood. 

The elders from the gate have ceased, 

The young men from their music. 
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Tlic crown is fallen from onr Load, 

Vv^oe ! woe ! that we have sinned. 

.’Tis therefore that onr hearts are faint, 

Therefore onr eyes are dim, 

For Sion’s mountain desolate, 

U’lie foxes walk on it. 

Tlio miserable remnant of tlie people were placed 
under tlie command of Gedaliah/ as a pasha of the 
great Assyrian monarch; the seat of government was 
fixed at Itizpeli. Yet ambition could look with envy 
oven on tliis eininencc. Gedaliali was assassinated by 
Islimael, a man of royal blood. Johanan attempted to 
revenge his death. Ishmacl, discomfited, took refuge 
with the Ammonites ; but Johanan and the rest of the 
Jews, apprehensive lest they should be called in ques- 
tion for the murder of Gedaliali, fled to Egyjit, and 
carried Jeremiah with them, h or Jeremiah liad refused 
to accompany the Chaldean conqueror to a safe and 
honourable retreat in Babylon ; he had clung to the fallen 
fortunes of his race und(‘r Gedaliali. At ]\[izpeh the Pro- 
jiliot had continued to lift up Uis intrepid Aoice against 
the Avild trust in Bgypt, against the sins and idolatries 
of the people. Even in hlgy})t, a prisoner at Pahpann(\s, 
Ids courage Avas unbroken, Ids holy denunciations did 
not cease. There at length the Prophet died ; either, 
according to conflicting traditions, put to death by the 
Jews,^ or by king Ifophra. 

Thus closes the First Period of the JoAvish History; 


“ Nebuzaradnn (tlio goncrnl of ineii.’* 

cliadnozzar) only loft, a«.-i’onling to tlio I * P^jiiplianiiis m’ords the former 
stroll" lan"un"e of the second Book of j tradition — tV Td(f)vais ^Aiyi/irrov A.i- 
Kings, XXV. 12, of the poor of tlio 0o3o^r}O€ls Ovb r >0 \aov iT€\€VT7](T€, 
land, to be vinedressers and huslxin 1- ' 


2 D 2 
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and, in tlie ordinary course of human events, we might 
expect, the national existence of the Israelitish race. 
The common occupancy of their native soil seems, in 
general, the only tie that permanently unites the 
i^arious families and tribes which constitute a nation. 
As long as tliat bond endures, a people may bo sunk to 
the lowest state of degradation ; they may be reduced 
to a slave-caste under the oppression of foreign in- 
vaders ; yet favourable circumstances may again develope 
the latent germ of a free and united nation : they may 
rise again to 2)ower and greatness, as well as to inde- 
pendence. But, when that bond is severed, nationality 
usually becomes extinct. A jDcojdo transported from 
their native country, if scattered in small^ numbers, 
gradually melt away, and are absorbed in the surround- 
ing tribes : if settled in large masses, remote from each 
other, they grow up into distinct commonwealths ; but 
in a generation or two tlie principle of separation, which 
is perpetually at work, effectually obliterates all com- 
munity of interest or feeling. If a traditionary 
remembrance of their ’common origin survives, it is 
accompanied by none of the attachment of kindred; 
there is no family pride or affection ; there is no hlood 
between the scattered descendants of common ancestors.^' 


“ A Jewish writer, to whose former 
hook, ‘ Oeschichfe der Isroelifen,* I 
was greatly indebted in my succeeding 
volumes, in a recent work (‘Oc- 
fichiohte des Judenthums,' von Dr. 
J. M. Jost, Leipsic, 1857), has a ])as- 
sage so resembling this, that it miglit 
almost appear, though of course this is 
not possible, transcribed fiom the page 
above: — “ Mit orstaunen erblicken wir 
hi(vr ei-je Wirkung des furchtbarsten 
Selucksals, das je ein Volk getroffen, 


wie die Oeschichte nirgond eine iilin- 
liche darbietot. LTiicndlich viele Viil- 
kerschaften erlagcn der Gewalt stiir- 
koror Nationen, und erlitten das Unheil 
des Krieges und dor Kncchtscdiaft ; 
violen gelaiig cs iiachmals wieder, das 
joch abzuwerfen, und ihre Kreiheit 
und Selbstandigkcit zu erringen ; das 
ist der Gang der Geschiebte. Aber 
liier schen wir ein ganz eigenthiiin- 
liches Sc,hauspiel. Fin Volk ist gaoz* 
lich zertruniinert und fiir immer ver- 
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For time gradually loosens all other tics ; habits of life 
change ; laws are modified by tlie circumstances of the 
state and people ; religion, at least in all polytheistic 
nations, is not exempt from the infiuence of the great 
innovator. The separate communities have outgrown 
the common objects of national pride ; the memorable 
events of their history during the time that they dwelt 
together, their common traditions, the fame of their 
lieroes, the songs of tlieir poets, are superseded by more 
recent names and occurrences ; each has his new stock 
of reminiscences, in which their former kindred cannot 
participate. Even tlieir languages have diverged from 
each other ; they are not of one sjiecch, they have 
either entirely or partially ceased to bo mutually intel- 
ligible. flr, in sliort, they meet again, there is a remote 
family likeness, but they arc strangers in all that con- 
nects man with man, or tribe with tribe. 

One nation alone seems entirely exempt from this 
universal law. During the Babylonian captivity, as in 
the longer dispersion under which they have been for 
ages afilicted, the Jews still remained a separate people. 
However widely divided from their native country, they 


nichtet, seine Heimatli Iheils vcroilet, 
thcils von andoni Bewohnoni besetzt, 
die wenii;c‘n zuriickgcbliebenen ver- 
armt, uiid nur der niedern Arbeit 
lebcnd ; koine Aussieht, jo wiedor ir- 
gend welche macht zu erreichen, jeder 
nur darauf angewiesen, sich unter 
fromden Volkerii Brot zu suclicn, da- 
bei ollenbar weder geaohtet nrch ge- 
lurditet, vielmehr seinem eige.ncni 
Sciiicksal uberla^sen ; iin ganzem zu 
geriiig an /alil, um sich zu sjiininelii 
urid gemeinsame Kraft zu entfalten; 
alien menschlicheii Berechuungen zu- 


folge dazu bestimmt, trotz der zahen 
Aulianglichkeit an vaterlichen Sitten, 
nach und nach ganzlich uiiterziigehen 
und zu vorschwindon : dieses Volk er- 
wacht mitten in der Uiiheil, uin eiu 
neues geistiges Leb(?n zu begirinen, 
und erittlnt in eiiiem sehr kurzem 
Zeitraum einom Umschwiing, wie er 
selbst von der bis dahin letzten Pro- 
pheten nur dunkel geahnet worden, 
welcheii inimer noch eine HofFnung 
auf Wiederlierstellungdes Reiches vor- 
schwebte.” i. p. 17, 18. 
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were still J cws ; liowever remote from each other, they 
were still brethren. WJiat then were the bonds by 
which Divine Providence held together this single 
people? What were the principles of their unextin- 
guishable nationality ? Their Law and their Peligion : 
their Law, of the irreversible perpcituity of which they 
were stcdfastly convinced, and to which at lengtli they 
adhered too long and too pertinaciously ; their Beligion, 
which, however it might admit of modilications, in its 
main j^rinciples remained unalterable. 

Under tlie influence of tliese principles, wo shall 
hereafter sec the Jewish pco2>lo resuming their place 
among the nations of the earth, and opening a new 
and extraordinary career, to end even in a mure awful 
dissolution, • 
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BOOK IX. 


THE HIGH I'EIESTS. 

Tho Ciiptivity — The Ectum to tho Holy Land — -liebuilding of 
Iho '1 einplc — '.rhc Samaritans — Esther — Ezra — Neliemiali — 
Simon the Just — Alexandrian Jews — rerseciition under 
Antioclins Epiplianes. 

B.c. 584. 

Nothing could present a more striking contrast to tlieir 
native country tluiii the region into which tlio Hebrews 
were transplanted. Instead of tlieir irregular and pic- 
turesque inountain city, crowning its une([iial heights, 
and looking down into its deep and precipitous ravines, 
through one of which a scanty stream wound along, they 
entered tho vast, scpiaro, and level city of Habylon, oc- 
cupying both sides of the broad Euphrates ; while all 
around spread ijnmonse plains, which were intersected 
by long straight canals, bordered by rows of willows. 
How unlike their national temple — a small but highly 
finished and richly adorned fabric, standing in the midst 
of its courts on tho brow of a lofty iirecipiee — the 
colossal temple of the Chaldean Hel, rising f]*ora tho 
plain, with its eight stupendous stories or towers, one 
above tho other, to tho perpendicular height of a fur- 
long ! The palace of the Babylonian kings was more 
than twice the size of their whole cit} : it covered eight 
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miles, with its hanging gardens built on arched terraces, 
each rising above the other, and rich in all the luxu- 
riance of artificial cultivation. How different from the 
sunny clifis of their own land, where the olive and the 
vine grew spontaneously, and tlie cool, shady, and 
secluded valleys, wlicre they could always find shelter 
from the heat of the burning noon ! No wonder then 
that, in the pathetic words of their o^vn hymn, hy the 
waters of Babylon they sate down and wept, tvhen they re- 
membered thee, 0 Zion, Of their general treatment as 
captives \ve know little. The psalm above quoted seems 
to intimate that the Babylonians had taste enough to 
appreciate the poetical and musical talent of the ex- 
iles, and that they were summoned occasionally to 
amuse the banquets of their masters, tlioiigll it was 
much against theii* will that they sang the songs of 
Zion in a strange land. In general it seems that 
the Jewish exiles were allowed to dwell together in 
considerable bodies, not sold as household or personal 
or proedial slaves, at least not those of the better 
order of whom the Caiitivity chiefly consisted. They 
were colonists rather than captives, and became by 
degrees possessed of considerable property. They had 
taken the advice of the prophet Jeremiah ^ (who gave 
them no hopes of speedy return to their homes) : 
they had built houses, planted gardens, married and 
brought up children, submitted themselves as peaceful 
subjects to the local authorities : all which implies a 
certain freedom, a certain degree of prosperity and 


•The prophets of the Captivity ... upon the high of Israel 
dwell fondly on their restoration to shall their fold be ... in a fat pastuie 
their mountain land. Compare Eze- shall they feed upon the mountains of 
kiel xiij. (I will) feed them upon Israel.*' 
the momtams of Israel by the xivers ^ Jer. xxix. 5, 6. 
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comfort. They had free enjoyment of their religion, 
snch at least as adhered faithlully to their belief in 
Jehovah. Wo hear of no special and general religious 
persecution.® The first deportation of chosen beautiful 
youths, after the earlier defeat of Jehoiakim, for hos- 
tages, or as a kind of court-pages, was not numerous. 
The second transportation swept away the king, his 
wife, all the officers and attendants of his court, 7000 
of the best of the army, 1000 picked artisans, armourers, 
and others, amounting to 10,023 men. The last was 
more general : it comprehended the mass of the people, 
according to some calculations towards 300,000 or 
400,000 souls. These must have had lands assigned 
to them for cultivation, agricultural or pastoral — ^lands 
which the wars and conquests of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the consequent desolations would place at his command. 
There wns one large settlement on the river Chebar, 
probably at no great distance from Eabylon.^^ It was 


® .Tost well observes that the tyran- 
nical order, issued accoitlincj to the 
book of Esther, was to kill them, not 
to compel them to give up their reli- 
gion. “ Ks ist so gar wiilu’soheinlich 
das die Jndoii nach ihre Horkunft 
von fruhcrii Oiten, und zugleich nach 
Faniilien-Verwandschaft in JVIasseu 
zusaminen wohnten, unter gewisseii 
Gemeinde-Einrichtungen, ahnlich dereti 
der Heimath. In der that klagen die 
Juderi mit bittcrni Schinerz iibtT den 
Untergang Jerusah'ins, iiber don Spott 
und die Schinach, welchc sio als Be- 
siegte von ihren Besiegerii zii erdulden 
batten, nirgend iiber einem Zwang 
ihre Religion und ihre Sitten auszu- 
gobeii.*' i. p. 22. 

“ Man darf nicht daher an eii^er 


Gefangenhaltung, oder Gefangensdiaft 
jeglicher solchen l)eporti\tirten deiiken ; 
sondern es war bloss einc Vcrsctznng 
(/ucTOtKeVta . . . fjLiroiKKTfios). Wo sie 
aiu.li ihren Sitz crhielten, bekamen sie 
Eigonthum und traten in die Rechte 
activer Burger eiu.” Bertholdt, Da- 
niol, i, 17G. 

d It is called Tel- A bib (Ezek. iii. 
15). On which see much not very 
profitable learning in KoseninuUer’s 
note. 

I think the common notion which 
I followed, identifying the Chebar 
of Ezekiel with the Chaboras or Cha- 
bour, which falls into the Euphrates 
at Gircesium, Carchemish, erroneous, 
chiefly from a reason which I have 
not seen suggested. Caichemish com- 
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there that the prophet Ezekiel related his s[)lendid 
visions, which seem impressed with the immenso and 
gigantic character of the region and empire of Babylon.^* 
To the bold and rapid creations of the earlier Hebrew 
poets, Ezekiel adds not merely a vehement and tragical 
force, iiecnliar to his own mind, but a vast ness and 
magnificence of imagery drawn from the scenery and 
circumstances by whic]\ he was surroniided.^ The world 
of Ezekiel, and that of his contemporary, Daniel, seems 
enlarged : the future teems with imperial dynasties 
and Avide and universal monarchies. It is curious that 
the earliest monuments of Persian antirpiity, in Perse- 
polis and its neighbonrhood, abound Avith scidptures 
representing those symbolic and composite animals 


mantleil the passage of the Euphrates, 
and was the great battle-point ho- 
twcon the Egyptian and Babylonian 
monarchies. It was not likely that 
the Be.bylonians would place a large j 
colony of exiles of doubtful fidelity 
near so important a post. It is eon- 
jecturc'd (it can but be a conjecture) that 
the Chebar of Ezekiel is the Xahar 
Idalcha, the great canal between tlie 
Euphratt'S and tlie Tigris. ^Aiiotlier 
reason occurs to me of some weight. 
It is not till five months after 
(from Ab to Thebet) tliat a fugitive 
brings the news of the capture of 
Jerusalem to the Chebar settlement of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxiii. 21), The river 
Chaborns, near Carcheinish, was mucli 
rearer, and on the Iiigh road. 

• When it is said of Ezekiel he sjieaks 
in parables, it seems to imjdy that 
symbolic teaching so charactc*ristic of 
his manner, and akin to the symbolic 
language of the Eastern monuments. 
It may be pressing this too far, but 


the delineation of Jerusalem and the 
siege on a tile (a Babylonian brick) 
seems an instance in point. Ezekiel, 
iv. 1, 

^ 1 find that I have anticipated al- 
most the expressions of a later Jofctbh 
writer. Diose Lot/ero (die Origina- 
lifat Ezekiels) zeigt sich besoinlers in 
seinem unerschojilTichen Eeichthum an 
Bildorn, tlie allerdings hiiufig iiber- 
ladfii, verworren und seJb^t abstosserid 
er.-cheincri, aber wiedcr durcli iliro 
Rie.senhaftigkeit, dnrch oin walirhal’t 
Kyclopisches in ihnou iinwiderstchlirh 
fesseln.” llerzfeld, (leschichte dcs 
Volkes Lsi-ael, i. p. 200. 

I have been more surprised by an 
extract from the 'ralniud quoted by 
Herzfcld. liaba Cliagiga says ; “ icli 
nannte aber ilie Synibolik des Jeclieske] 
]Mittel-Asish, well unverkeiinbar i>t, 
dass sie ilire Eigeuthiirulichkeit seiiuan 
vVufentlialt in Babylonieii verdaiikt,’ 
ibid., p. 208, note. 
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wliicli occur so frequently in the visions of these two 
prophets, especially of Daniel. Daniel had been 
among those noble youths transported to Babylon 
at the first invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, most likely 
as hostages for the good conduct and submission of 
the vassal king. These young men were treatcxl with 
great kindness, educated with the utmost care, both in 
the manners and duties of the great olTiccrs of the 
Assyrian court, and in all the half-scientific, half- 
superstitions knowledge, the astronomy, the divination, 
and skill in the interpretation of dreams, for whi(di the 
priesthood of the Chaldeans long maintained unrivalled 
celebrity. Daniel received the name of Belteshazzar ; 
his chief companions, Hananiah, IMishael, and Azariah, 
those of Shadrach, Mcshech, and Abednego. 

If the eminence to which Daniel attained in the 
favour of successive monarchs inspired the captive 
Jews with confidence that Divine Providence still 
watched over tlio chosen people, his example contributed 
no less to confirm them in their adherence to the law 
and the religion of their ancestors. These youthful hos- 
tages were to be sumptuously maintained at the public 
charge. But Daniel and his companions, apprehensive 
of legal defilement, insisted on being sujiported on the 
meanest and simplest food, common pulse. On this 
coarse and ascetic diet, perhaps that of the Hebrew pro- 
])hets, they throve, and became so well favoured as to 
do no disci’cdit to the royal entertaininent. Wdion Ne- 
bu(*hadnezzar raised his golden imago on tlio plain of 
Dura, which all men were to worship,^ the companions 


® There is a curious similitude be- Christians, who were ordered, on pain 
tween this idolatrous act demanded of of death, to wc. ship the statues of the 
the Jews and the trials of the early Komau emperors. 
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of Daniel, resisting the act of idolatry, were thrown into 
the fiery furnace, from whence they were miraculously 
delivered. Under a later monarch, who forbade any 
prayer to be offered, for thirty days, but to himself, 
Daniel, with the same boldness, refusing to suspend his 
petitions to the Almighty, was cast into the den of lions, 
whose mouths were closed against the man of God. But 
it was chiefly like his predecessor Joseph, as inter- 
preter of dreams, that Daniel acquired his high distinc- 
tion. Twice he was summoned to this important ofiice 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; once when the unconscionable de- 
mand was made of the national inteiq^u'eters, tliat they 
should expound a vision of which they did not know 
the substance ; once when the haughty monarch was 
warned of a dreadful malady (some kind of madness), 
by wliich his pride was to bo humbled, when he should 
be expelled from human society, and eat grass like a 
beast of the field,^' On both occasions the Hebrew in- 


The decypherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions translate one, which illus- 
trates in a singular manner this mys- 
terious malady, this insanity, which 
fell on Nebuchadnezzar, For a time 
all his wars and conquests ceased ; his 
magnificent buildings were sus[3ended ; 
the gods were no longer worshipped ; 
his l eign, as he himself declares, be- 
came a blank. “Four years? , , the 
scat of my kingdom . . in the city , . 
which . , did not rejoice my heart. 
In all my dominions 1 did not build a 
high place of power : the precious 
treasures of my kingdom I did not lay- 
up. In Babylon, buildings for my 
kingdom and for myself I did not lay 
out. In the worship of Merodach, 
my horh the joy of my heart? In 


Babylon, the city of his sovercifxnty, 
and the seat of my empire, 1 did not 
sing his praises ? and I did not furnish 
his altars (with victims), nor did I 
clear out the canals.** liawlinson^s 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 585, 587. 

I may spare myself in this work a 
laborious investigation into ^he age 
and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
doubted in this country by some of the 
must learned and best of men, from 
Bentley to Arnold *, in Germany, a.s 
Lucke declares, considered to be quite 
determined ; and which requires a moi-c 
jwweiful vindicator than Hengstenberg 
and his English followers. In the 
text, which professes to give the result, 
not the process of inquiry, it would be 
utterly out of place ; to exhaust it in 
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terpreter was equally successful. In the same manner 
he was called upon to expound the fatal hand-writing 
on the wall of Belshazzar, on that memorable night 
when the human hand, during the sumptuous banquet, 
wrote upon the wall the mysterious words IMENE. 
MENE. TEKEL. UPHAIISEST, interpreted by Daniel 
that the kingdom was numbered and finished — Bel- 
shazzar weighed in the balance and found wanting — his 
kingdom taken away, and given to the IMedes and 
Persians, 

Like J oseph in Egypt, Daniel became one of the viziers 
or satraps of the mighty empire, wlien it jiasscd into the 


a note wouLl rc([uiro many pages. 
That it appears in tlio Jewish canon, 
not among tlie liistoric or prophetic 
writings, but among the Ketubim, is 
itself a signilicant fact. I do not lay 
so much stress on tlie language — the 
Greek words, chiefly of musical instru- 
ments, though one or two are suspi- 
cious. Such words miglit appear where 
there were Greek slaves, as in the Per- 
sian, and even Babylunian court, like 
IMyrrha in Byron’s Sardanapalus, who 
brought their musical instruments, 
and with their instruments their 
names. One, for the harp, seems 
of Syrian origin. The Persian W'ords, 
whicli 1 am told are numerous, would 
rather favour its Eastern composition. 
1 am more impressed with the general 
tone and character of the book. It 
seems to consist of two parts, (piite 
distinct in object and design — the 
historical, and what may be called the 
prophetic or apocalyptic part. But 
the part couclied in an historical fonn 
has much of the poetical manner of 
prophetic writing, while the prophecy 
down to the reign of Autiochus Epi- 


phauos roads like history. The first 
part is the Book of Daniel as concerning 
Daniel ; it speaks of him in the third 
person ; there is not the slightest indi- 
cation of Daniel as the author. Jn the 
second, Daniel is introduced speaking as 
a prophet. That the early part con- 
tains the traditions of tlie captivity 
and the life and times of Daniel, seems 
probable. The compiler of prophecies 
attributed to Daniel would naturally 
introduce sucli as the jneface to the 
prophecies. But the propliecies down 
to Autiochus road so singularly like a 
transcript of the history, and are in 
this respect so altogether unlike any 
other in either Testament, that they 
might almost be used, so plain are 
they and distinct and unvisionary, as 
historical documents. On the other 
h.and there is something so vast, Ori- 
ental, imaginative, in the manner in 
which the earlier events are related, 
that, in full confidence that the main 
facts are historically true — I use them 
as mainly historical. They may have 
been handed down by tradition to a 
later compiler. 
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hands of the IMedes and Persians. Nor was this rapid 
adYanccment of their countryman — though the manner 
ill which Daniel is named by his contemporary 
Ezekiel ^ shows the pride and reverence with which tlie 
wliole nation looked up to their distinguished com- 
patriot — ^the only ground of hope and consolation to the 
scattered exiles. Beyond the gloomy waste of tlie Cap- 
tivity, their prophets had always opened a vista of long 
ages of more than tlieir former liappiness and glory ; 
to wliich their restoration to tlieir own rich and 
pleasant land was the first and preparatory promise. 
Jeremiah had limited the duration of the Captivity to 
seventy yeai's : he had evinced his confidence in the 
certainty of Iiis own predictions by one of the most re- 
markable examples of teaching by significant action, so 
common among the Hebrew prophets. In the time of 
tlie utmost peril ho had purchased an estate at Ana- 


> Tlio romarkaWo fact that Ezekiel, 
XIV. 14-, iiaiiios ns tlie tliroe j;rent ex- 
amples of I’iL^htoousiioss, Xoah, Daniel, 
and Job — neither Abrahain, nor Moses, 
nor David— one not specially of the 
house of Israel, but the father of the 
linraan race, one livint^ at the time, 
though in the liighest lionour, and 
subject to the severest trial, one 
altogether a stranger to the race of 
Israel, is best accounted for by St. 
Jerome : — Qn.Tiitur qunm et Abram 
et Isaac et .Tacob, IMoyses quoque et 
emteri I’atriarchac justi fnerint, cur ho- 
rurn tantummodo fiat mentio ? Quo«l j 
facile solvitnr. Hie enim imminens 
CM'bi terrarum diluvium, quia omnis 
terra polluerat vias domini, proliibere 
non potuit ; sed filios, qui foi-sitan 
ejusdein virtutis erant, ob seminarium 
iiuma. J gcnerl* hubuit reservatos. 


Daniel qiioqno iinminentem enptivi- 
tateni ])opuli Jnd,Tonnn nnllis flctihns 
initigavit. Sod ct Job, non ob pecenta 
sed ob probationoin, nec domum nec 
j filios liberavit. Alii autem diciint, quia 
hi tantum tres viri et prospera ct ad- 
vei'sa et rursuin prosp(>ra conspexerunt ; 
idcirco jiariter nominatos, et hoc la- 
tenter signilicari, ut qnomodo illi ct 
hona ct mala ot rursum la;ta vidinanit, 
sic ct popnlurn Israel, qui prius 
bonis fruitus fuerat, et jiostea (;ap- 
tivitutis snstinnit jngum, si egerit 
p(pnitcntiam, red ire ad pristinam feli- 
citatem.” 

“ I.)ie verbannnng Israels werde 70 
Jahre . . . ein voiles Menscheiiloben 
dauorn.” Ewald. To apjiroacli tins 
number (G8) it is usual to calculate 
fioin the captivity of Jeholachim. 
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tliotli, and concealed the title-deeds with the greatest 
care, in order that they might come to light, for the 
benefit of liis posterity, after the restoration of the 
Hebrew polity ; in which event he thus showed his own 
implicit reliance. When therefore they saw the storm 
bursting upon the haiiglity and oppressive llabylon — 
when the vast plains of ^liinaar glittered with the hosts 
of the J\[edes and Persians ; and Cyrus, the designated 
deliverer, appeared at their head ; amid the wild 
tumults of the Avar, and the shrieks and lamentations of 
the captured city, the Jews, no doubt, were chanting, 
at least murmuring in secret, the prophetic strains of 
Isaiah or Jeremiah, Avliich described the fall of the son 
of the morning — tlie virgin daughter of Habylon sitting 
in the dust — the ceasing of the oppressor — the ruin of 
the golden city. 

It is not necessary, in relating this part of the JeAvish 
history, to plunge into the intricate and inextricable 
labyrinth of Assyrian history and chronology. It is un- 
important Avh other avo suppose, Avith Prideaux and most 
of the (\aiiier Avriters, that the fatal night, AA’hich termi- 
nated the life of Hclshazzar,’ Avitnessed the fall of 
Pabylon, and that Darius the IMede"^ Avas Cyaxares, the 
imcle of Cyrus : or Avith Larcher and others, that Bel- 


^ The cuneiform docypherers con- 
ceive that they liave decided the ques- 
tion of wlio Ih'lsliazzar was. The 
inscvijdioiis sliow, they say, that 
Kahonachus, the last associated 

■with himself his son Bel-sharuzer, 
who was the Belshazzar of the Book 
of Daniel. 'I'liis notion must make 
large allowance for poetry in the 
pomp, the titles, the autocratic power 
attributed to Belshazzar in the chapter 


of Daniel. Tlic “ son ” may perhaps 
he interpreted as the descendant and 
heir of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Tliere is a new thoury, that of 
I^larcns Niebuhi', perhaps as probable 
or more probable than either, that 
Darius the Mede was Astyages; but 
sober history, 1 think, must be content 
still to suspend its judgement. My 
own douhtfn! •.'onjectnre would make 
Cyaxares Dnrius the ^Icde. 
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sliazzar was overthrown, and put to death, by a con- 
spiracy within the city, headed by Darius, a man of 
Median extraction ; and that from tliis Darius o^^ens a 
new dynasty of Babylonian kings, which ended in tlie 
Persian conquest by Cyrus.” 

At all events, the close of the seventy years’ captivity 
found Cyrus the undisputed monarch of all the terri- 
tories, or ratlier of a more extensive and powerful 
empire than tliat of Assyria; and Daniel apj)ears as 
high in tlie confidence of this wise and powerful 
monarch, as he had been in that of liis predecessor 
Darius the Mede. For Darius knew too well tlie value of 
this sage and useful minister not to rejoice at his provi- 
dential delivery from the den of lions ; to wliieh, through 
the intrigues of his enemies, and the unalterable nature 
of the Median law, ho had with reluctance condemned 
him. This f)rovidential deliverance had invest (3d Daniel 
in new dignity, and he reassumod his station among tlie 
pashas, or rather as the supreme head of the pashas, to 
whom the provinces of the vast Persian empire were 
committed.® Josephus attributes to Daniel, besides his 
religious and political wisdom, great skill in architec- 
ture, and ascribes to him the building of the splendid 
Mausoleum at Ecbatana, or according to Jerome, at Susa, 
where the kings of Persia, and even the later Parthian 
kings, were interred. The conquests, the successes, the 
accession of Cyrus, the enemy of their enemies, the 


“ The whole Babylonian empire after which exa;j:geratc still further what 
the fall of Babylon, including .Syria may be called the Ojicntal tone, nn<l 
and l\ale.stine, seems quietly to have that which is preserved ]jy Josfjdius, 
submitted to the Persian supremacy. seem to inci-ease the dimness which 
® This halo of legend, with the so- surrounds liim as an historical per- 
cabled apocryphal additions to the Book sr^nage. 
ot 'laiiiel, Bel and the Dr.agon, &c.. 
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miglity deliverer wlio was breaking the yoke of their 
oppressors, would ho beheld by the Jews with liatural 
joy and triumj)h, even if that deliverer liad not been 
designated, or named, by their prophets. When that 
power was in its turn overthrown and enslaved which 
had broken up tlieir kingdom, razed their tiunples, 
transported them from their pleasant land to dwell m 
(ixilo in a remote and uncongenial soil and climate ; 
when that great, gorgeous city was taken and made deso- 
late ; when the gods of their oppressors were rebuked and 
prostrate before the believers in a religion at least more 
(dosely approximating to their own sublime Monotheism ; 
when 13el was bowing down, and Nebo stooping ; when 
the temple of I>ol, perJiaps the most splendid and spa- 
cious edifice ever erected lor divine worship (if in mas- 
siveness, in grandeur, in its colossal accompaniments 
not equal to tlie structures in Egyptian Thebes, yet 
dwarfing all other temples ever raised by the hand of 
man), was tottering to its fall, or crumbling into ruin, 
what must have been the emotions of those ospecnally 
in whose sight that temple arose (and how fin* must it 
have been seen in the (dear air of Babylonia!) or over 
whom it actually pr<>j(Md(‘d its immense shadow; and 
all this ruin taking placii before a conquering people 
of simple worship, a worship, though fantastic, bearing 
some rcisemblance to their own, as it appeared by their 
later adoption of some of its tenets ! 

The national spirit w^as not extinguished in the heart 
of Daniel by all his honours. No doubt, tlirough his 
infiuenee, Cyrus issued out the w’chnnuo edict com- 
manding the restoration of the exiled Hebrews to their 
native land. Perhaps the framing of the edict, in 
which the unity of the Godhead was recognised, may 
be referred to the Jewish minister, though it is by no 
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means improbable that, at this period, the Persians 
were pure Theists.^ 

The numbers which assembled under Zerubbabel 
(as 8hesch-bazzar),^ the descendant of their kings, the 
grandson of Jeconiah, and Jeshua, the hereditary High 
Priest, were 42,360 men : four out of the twenty-four 
courses of priests joined the returning exiles.^ The 
joyful caravan set forth, bearing the remaining sacred 
vessels of the Temple whicli Cyrus had restored.® The 


P This probability has been much ; 
heightened by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, those especially of which the in- 
tor])retation appears to me the most 
trustworthy — the translations from the 
tij'st or Zend column of Behistiin. 

It is well known that the later 
chapters of Isaiah are attributed by 
the common consent of most of the 
pj ofoundly learned writers of Germany 
(a few excepted, who in Germany, at 
least, bear no very high name) to a 
dilforcnt writer, whom they call the 
great nameless Prophet, or the second 
Jsaiali, wlio wrote during the exile. I 
must acknowledge that tliese chapters, 
in my judgement, read with inbnitoly 
greater lV)rcp, sublimity, and reality 
under this view. U’ they lose, an<l 1 
hardly feel that they do lose, in what 
is commonly called prophetic, they 
rise far more in historical, interest. 
How does that expression (xlv, 7) “ I 
form the light, and create darkness,” 
soar into stronger significance if written 
in the presence, the welcome presence, 
of a creed as hostile as their own to 
the iilolatries of the Assyrian king- 
doms, a Aloiiotheism wJjich separated 
early into a Dualism, over which it 
> aintained, so to s]>eak, its supremacy ! 


Such seems to have been the original 
doctrine of Zoroaster, whether sage or 
myth ; and that of the purer and ori- 
ginal Zendish creed. As to xvhat are 
usually called the Messianic ])rodic- 
tions, those which seem to look fur- 
ther, if 1 may so say, Gospel -wards, 
they have the same force and moaning, 
whctlicr uttered by one or two ju'O- 
phets, at one or two diflerent periods. 

•I Jost thinks Schesh-bazzar a title 
answering to Pasha. The order was 
issued to anotlv..‘r Solush-bazzar. Zo- 
rubbabel was afterwards appoint id 
Schesh-bazzar or Pasha. Jost, Ge- 
schichte <lcs Judenthums, i. iJG. 

The royal descent of Zerubbabel, that 
is from the later kings, is doubtful. 
No doubt he was of the lineage ot 
David. 

' It is remarkable that only 300 
or 341 Levites accompanied this re- 
turn. 

There were also ;b‘»0 Kethiniin, 
persons of foreign extraction, employed 
by David and Solomon on lower and 
menial oflices in tlie 'J’cmple. 

• 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. 

It i.s curious to remark tl)e minute 
and reverent accuracy witli which tliese 
precious vessels are numbered and 
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rest of their equipage is characteristically described as 
comprising servants and maids, singing men and singing 
women, horses, mules, camels, and asses. On their arrival 
in their native land, they were probably joined by great 
numbers of the common people.^ These, in some de- 
gree, made up for the loss of those recreants who 
did not choose to abandon their dwellings and posses- 
sions in Babylonia. They arrived in Judaea with the 
early spring. In the spring of the following year pre- 
j)arations had been made, and a grant of cedars from 
Lebanon obtained from Cyrus. The first object was to 
restore the worship of God ; the altar was set up, the 
feasts re-establislied, and, in the second week of the 
se.cond year, the first stone of the new Temple was laid 
among the joyful acclamations of the multitude, but 
the tears of tlie ancient men that had seen the first house, 
who, wJmi the foundation of this house ivas laid before 
their eyes, weft with a loud voice.^^ For how different was 
the condition of the Hebrew people, from tliat splendid 
period when their kings ruled without rival from the 
J']uphratc‘S to th(i jMcditcrraiiean ! d'he ports of the Bed 
Sea did not now pour the treasures of India and Africa 
into tlieir dominions; the great caravans passed far 
beyond their borders. Tlie mercantile Tyrians were, 
as before, glad to exchange their timber and stone and 
artisans for the corn, wine, and oil of Palestine ; but 
still the change from the magnificent intercourse be- 
tween Hiram and Solomon was abasing to the pride 


described. Ezra, i. 7-11. Tliey were iu themselves unto them from the filthi- 
all 5400. ness of the heathen of the land.” 

* This class .seems recognised in Compare also Nehem. x. ‘J8. 

Ezra, vi. 21; “and^thc children of j * Haggai, ii. o; Ezra, iii. 8, 18. 
Israel, which were como out of capti- Compare .lost, denthum, i. 27, note, 
vity, and all such as had separated who refers to the Talmudic passages. 

2 E 2 
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of Judooa. The 61,000 drachms of gold, contributed by 
the heads of the Captivity, arc supposed to be Darics, 
which Prideaux calculates at something more than an 
English guinea; these with 5000 pounds of silver, 
though a liberal sum in their present state, might raise 
a melancholy remembrance of the incalculable trea- 
sures which sheeted the former Temple with gold. Nor 
would the royal order for assistance, contained in the 
edict of Cyrus, in any degree replace the unbounded 
treasures accumulated by David and his son. The 
religious Jews deplored the still more important defici- 
encies of the new Temple, the Ark, the prophetic 
Urim andThummim, the Shechiiiah or divine presence, 
the celestial fire on the altar, and the siurit of pro- 
phecy, though the last gift still lingered on the lips of 
Haggai and Zechariah, till it expired, at a later period, 
on those of IMalachi. The Temple was built, prol^ably 
on the old foundations, but unexpected difficulties im- 
peded its progress. The peo2)le called the Samaritans 
made overtures to assist in the great national Avork ; 
their jnoposal was peremptorily and contemptuously 
rejected. 

While the Hebrew Avriters unanimously re])resoiit 
the Samaritans as the descendants of tlio Cutlaean 
colonists introduced by Esarhaddon, a foreign and 
idolatrous racc,^ their own traditions derive their regular 


* “ Der Best im Laiido, mit fVeindon 
Ansiedleni gemengt, hot auch ))ald ein 
Geraische religioser Vorstellungen und 
bildete cine religiose Mischpartei die 
bald iiach dem Hauj)torte, d«.*m die 
„neuc*n Ansiedler entstammten Khuftni, 
dim namen Khuthern, bald uach der 
1 auptstadt des Beidies in dcin sic 


ilireii Sitz haltcn, Samaria, den naincn 
Satiuxritancr liielteii.*’ G eiger, L' rschril't 
der Bibel, p. 20. 

Basnage gives a strange account 
from the Samaritan Chronicle ol‘ the 
return of the Siimaritans from exile. 
Vol. ii. p. 4:3. 
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lineage from Ephraim and Manassoh, llie sons of Jo- 
sej)h. The remarkable fact, that this people have 
preserved the book of the Mosaic law in the ruder and 
more ancient character, while the Jews, after the 
return from Babylonia, universally adopted the more 
elegant Chaldean form of letters, strongly confirms the 
opinion, that, although by no means pure and un- 
minglcd, the Hebrew blood still predominated in their 
race. In many other respects, regard for the sabbath and 
even for the sabbatic year, and the payment of tithes to 
their pilests, the Samaritans did not fall below their 
Jewish rivals in attachment to the IMosaic polity. The 
later events in the history of the kings of Jerusalem 
show tl^it the expatriation of the ton tribes was by 
no means complete and permanent ; is it then an un- 
reasonable supposition, that the foreign colonists were 
lost in the remnant of the Isnielitish peoph‘, and 
though ])erhaps slowly and imjierfectly weaned from 
their native superstitions, fdl by degrees into the habits 
nnd belief of their adopted country? Their proposition 
of uniting in common worship with the Jews, which 
there seems no reason to suspect of insincerity (as 
at the same time, according to the account in Ezra, 
they seem to have acknowledged their impure descent), 
clenrly evinces tlu* prevahmee of Israolitish feelings and 
opinions over thos(> of strangers and aliens from the 
blood of Abraham and the IMosaic constitution.^' It is 

y KwiiM lias siin'O cxjiro!«ed tlio Coiiipaio on llio quoslion oi Iho 
same opinion in wonU curiorsly si- Samaritans, HoizteM, iii. ^>80, and the 
milar : “ Wir hahen koine Ursaoho passafcos tliore refoiTcd to. dost, i. *14. 
anzunolnnoii dass das Vorhabeii dor Tlic Samaritan Chronicle now pub- 
Samaridr nioht L':anz oriistlieh gomoint lishcd by .luynboll (Hist. Oont. Sam.) 
■war.” iv. p. HO. Ewald jiistitios the ! is altogothor di appointing ; if thore 
Jewish .suspioioii as to the purity .T I are any old trad., aiis, they are miiiglod 
the faith ot'tlic Sam irihiiis. | and utterly coni used xvitli later fable. 
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remarkable that when the Samaritans are first named, 
they are called the adversaries of Judah cmd Benjamin ; 
an expression which seems to intimate some remains of 
the hostility towards the rival kingdom of Israel and the 
hated race of Ephraim ; against whom they were glad 
to have the additional charge of the contamination of 
their blood by foreign admixture.^ But whether or not 
it was the perpetuation of the ancient feud between 
the two rival kingdoms, from this period the hostility of 
the Jews and Samaritans assumed its character of fierce 
and implacable animosity. I^o two nations ever hated 
eacli other with more unmitigated bitterness. With a 
Jew, every Samaritah was a Cuthman; and Cuthaian 
was a term expressive of the utmost scorn and detesta- 
tion. Every thing a Samaritan ate or drank, or even 
touched, was as swine’s flesh ; no Samaritan might be 
made a proselyte ; no Samaritan could possibly attain to 
everlasting life.® 

The jealous and exclusive spirit, wliich induced the 
Jews to suspect, or at all events to repel the advances 
of their neighbours, if not their kindred, is scarcely 


* Among the singular parts of this 
transaction is the total silence about 
the old idolatries to wliich the Israelites, 
tho northern tribes, had been so prone 
from the first secession. The golden 
calves of Jerohonin have altogether 
disappeared ; the worship of the neigh- 
bouring Syrian tribes, of Moloch, and 
Chemosh, and Ashtaroth,have lost their 
once irresistible attractions ; nor do we 
hear of the Babylonian Tsabaisin, the 
worship of the hei^venly bodies, which 
it might be expected that the Cuthaans 
and other foreign settlers would have 
brought from their native laud. 


llerzfcld, ii. 80, would ficcount for 
this not very satisfactorily by Josiali’s 
reform, mixed marriages, &c, 

* “ Tliere be two manner of nations 
which my heart abliorreth, and the 
third i's no nation : they that sit upon 
the mountain of Samaria, and they 
that dwell among the riiilistines, and 
the foolish people that dwell in Sichcni.” 
Eccles. 1. 25. It is hardly necessary 
to trace this undying feeling in tho 
New Testament : “ Say we not well, 
that, thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
devil?’* 
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reconcileable with the mild and liberal rules of conduct 
towards the stranger resident in the land (from which 
the proscribed race of Canaan were alone exempted), 
contained in the Mosaic law, as well as in the prayer of 
Solomon on the dedication of his first Temple. Yet this 
was but one indication of that singular alteration in 
the national character of the Jews, which displayed 
itself after their return from the Captivity. It may 
have been that the sudden and total deprivation of the 
pompous external ceremonial in the Temple-worship 
may have thrown back the more religious, at least 
those whom calamity and humiliation made religious, on 
the spiritual essence of the faith. Upon the cessation 
of the frequent and costly sacrifice, they may have 
bethought themselves of that better sacrifice, already 
spoken of by the prophets, the sacrifice of the inner 
man, of tlie will, and of the heart. And so the loss of 
that which had been the life of the religion, the 
Temple-service, with its oftcrings, and processions, and 
music, may have acted more pow(‘rfully even than the 
service itself, on multitudes who felt the dreary vacancy, 
the insupportable want of their accustomed excite- 
ment. However this may be, prone before, on every 
occasion, to adopt the idolatrous j^ractices of the adja- 
cent nations, tlie Jews now secluded themselves from 
the rest of the world in proud assurance of their own 
religious superiority. . The law, which of old was perpe- 
tually violated, or almost forgotten, was now enibreed, 
by general consent, to its extreme point, or even beyond 
it. Adversity endeared that, of which in pros])erity they 
had not perceived the value. Prone, the mass of them, 
all but the wiser and more enlightened who worsliipped 
Jehovah, to worship him but as a nations 1 God, greater 
and mightier than the gods of other nations (a conception 
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in itself polytheistic), they threw aside this lower kind of 
pride, to assmno that of the sole people of the one true 
God. Their city, their native soil, tlieir religion, be- 
came the objects of the most passionate attaehinent. 
Intermarriages with foreigners, neither forbidden by 
statute nor by former practi(*e, were strictly inhibited. 
The observance of the sahbatli, and even of tlic sabbati- 
cal year, was enforced with rigour of which wo liave no 
precedent hi the earlier annals ; even to the negh'ct of de- 
fence ill time of war. In sliort, from this piaa’od com- 
mences that unsocial spirit, that hatred towards mankind 
and want of humanity to all Inlt tluar own kindred, with 
which, notwithstanding the oxtimt to Avlihdi tliey carried 
prosclytism to tlndr ridigion, tlie Jinvs arc^ branded by 
all the Itoman Avriters. Hie best of those writers could 
not but bo unconsciously or involuntarily impress('d by 
the majesty of tliis snbJinie Jironotlieisin, lait tlieii* pride 
resented tlie assumption of religious sup(‘riority by this 
small peo])lo ; and the stern self-isolation of the Jcavs 
from all r<digious communion with the rest of mankind 
Avas beheld only in its Sf'mningly proud and lonely 
obstinacy — in its refusal to contaminate itself with Avhat 
it openly doc lai'(‘d to be the unholy and unrighteous and 
foolish usages of the world. Jewish o[>in!Oii umh'i’wc'iit 
another change no less important ; th(‘ ho})(^ of a ^b‘ssiah, 
Avhich had before ])revaile<l but vagiioly and iialistinclly, 
had been enlarged and arrayed in the most splendid 
images by Isaiah, previous to the fail of the. city; it 
had been propagated, and (‘ven thf‘ lime of his apjiear- 
ance declared, by the prophets of the exiles, Ezfdvicl and 
Daniel ; it now sunk deej> into tlui j)opular mind, and 
contributed, no doubt, to knit the indissoluble ti(* of 
brotherhood, by whi<*h the ir(J>7’e\v peoph; was held 
to^;ether, more closely. National pride dnd patriotism 
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appropriated not merely tlie lofty privilege of being the 
ancestors of the gi'eat Deliverer, but all tlie advantages 
and glory Avliieli were to attend liis coming. In what- 
ever form or character they expected him to appear, 
king, concpicror, or even God, in this the Jewish race 
agre(?d, that the IMessiah was to be the king, the con- 
queror, the God of Israel. 

From this period likewise tlie immortality of the soul, 
and the belief in another life, appear more distinctly in 
the popular cre(id, from which they were never perhaps 
entirely effaced, but rested only on vague tradition, and 
\voro obscured by the more immediate hopes and appre- 
hensions of temporal rewards and jmnishments, revealed 
in the I^aw. l>ut iu the writings of the Babylonian pro- 
phets, in the vision of dry bones in l^zekiid, and in the 
last cha[)t{;T of Daniel, these doctrines assume a more 
important place ; and from the later boolcs, whicli are 
usually called the Apocryplia, these opinions appear to 
have entered fully into the general beli(?f. They formed, 
as is wadi known, tln^ distinction betw'eon the Pharisaic 
sect, the great l)ody of the people; and the Sadducees, 
the higher order of freethink^n-s. In other respects, 
especially in their notions of angels, who now appear 
under particular names, and forming a sort of hierarehy, 
Jenvish o[)iiuous ac(|uired a. luwv and peculiar colouviug 
from their int(Teour.se with the l)abylouians, or rather 
with th(^ P(‘rsiau conquerors of Bahyloiiia. 

The Samaritan inlluimce at the court of Persia pre- 
vented the advanemueiit of the huildiiig in Jerusalem, 
during the rest ot‘ the reign of Gyrus; as well as that of 
Cambyses, and Smerdis the IMagiau, up to the second year 
of Darius 1 lystaspes. Jose])hus places A\ith apparent pro- 
bability, under tlie reign of Cambyses the formal repre- 
Bentation iiuido by the heads of the Samaritans, of the 
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danger which would arise from permitting “ the bad and 
rebellious city to be rebuilt ^ that they would break 
into sedition, refuse tribute, even throw off allegiance. 
The views of Cambyses on Egypt would give weight to 
this remonstrance ; as, at this juncture, it was manifestly 
dangerous for the Persian to permit a strong and mu- 
tinous city to be built directly on the road of communi- 


cation between his line of 
native dominions. 

“ Be it known now unto the king, 
that if this city he buildecl and the 
walls set up again, then they will not | 
pay toll, tribute, or custom, and so 
shalt thou endamage the revenue of the 
kings.” Ezra, iv. 13. 

There is some difficulty in the whole 
of this transaction. As yet the Jews 
had only begun io build the Temple ; 
this appeal to the policy and feai-s of 
the Persian government seems to imply 
a commencement at least of walls and 
fortilieations. The statement about the 
last two of the tribes which, under 
the noble Asnappar, had peopled Sa- 
maria, is curious and difficult to re- 
concile. 

A question which naturally arises, 
for which we obtain no satisfactory 
answer, regards the resumption and 
redistribution of the land after the re- 
turn from the exile. Did those who 
returned from the exile enter into 
possession of their patrimonial estates? 
Who had possessed and cultivated them 
(for though much may have been wa^tc, 
much must still have been cultivated 
during the seventy years) ? How were 
these possessors, by wlmtever title th(;y 
held, ejected? Many did not return, 
many families must have died out — 
some Apostatised. Under what autho- 


military oiicration and his 


rity, that of the Persian Paslia, or au- 
thority exercised by the Jewish rulers 
(the elders), did they reenter upon 
their property? Was all considered, as 
sometinie.s in the East, coiifi.s(::itc?d to 
the crown (the Babylonian or Persian 
king) and regranted? We read that 
the Jews entered into tlieir cities, as 
into Jerusalem. A kind of domestic 
government, of the Elders, was formed 
(Ezra, v. 9, 10; vi. 7, 8, 14) who 
ruled ami re])resenfed the people; who 
communicated with the Persian go- 
vernment in the name of llie people, 
and were held responsible, .as it should 
seem, for tlie public ])c.ice. ’\^ag^e 
hints are all that transpires of this 
re-cstablishment and i-oorganisation of 
the exiles in their native land. Jose- 
phus asserts that tlie chief rule under 
the Persians xvas with the High Priests, 
who govenieil rroAncla ap~ 

KTroKparlKfi fx^r' oKi'yapx^o.s. Ant. 
xi. iv. 8. He says, later (Ant. xx. 10), 
that they luled SrjfxoKpaTiKws. But 
the High Priests’ supremacy was of 
later growth. Zerubbabed was now the 
head of the community, and ho was of 
the liiieage of David. J’he piophets 
hojKvl to see in him the restorjiticn of 
the throne of David. Haggai, ii. 23; 
Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, 13. 
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On the accession of Darius Hystaspes, the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah strongly urged on Zcrubbahel, 
the chieftain of the people, to renew the work. The 
Persian pashas of the province, Tatnai and Shethar- 
boznai, sent to the sovereign for instructions. Darius 
commanded the archives to bo searched, in which the 
original edict of Cyrus was found. Darius, who in all 
respects pursued the policy of the great founder of the 
monarcliy, re-issued and confirmed the decree. Under 
the protection of the Persian governors, the J ews pressed 
forward the work, and in the sixth year of Darius, the 
second Temple, built on the old foundations, but of far 
less costly and splendid materials, was finally completed. 
The dimensions seem to have boon the same with that 
of Solomon, except perhaps the height of the interior, 
wliich was greater, and the Avant of the lofty porch or 
tower. The feast of Dedication was celebrated with all 
the joy and magnificence which an impoverished and 
dependent people could display; but ANdiat a fallhig-off 
ill the national sacrifice of 100 bullocks, 200 rams, 400 
lambs, and 12 goats, for a sin oflering,from the countless 
hecatombs of Solomon ! 

The treasures of the national poetry alone were 
not exhausted: the hymns composed for the second 
Dedication — probably the five last psalms in the 
collection, though they by no means equalled — ap- 
proached far nearer to the vigour and dignity of the 
earlier hymns, than either the Temple itself to its 
prototype, or the number and value of the sacrifices. 
The Jews enjoyed another kind of satislaction ; their 
Samaritan adversaries were not merely frustrated in 
their opposition to the building of the Temple, but 


c Haggai, i. 1, 2, 9 ; Zecli. i. l-(i. 
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obliged, by an imperial edict, to contribute to its com- 
pletion. 

To the Jews tlie rest of tbe long reign of Darius 
Hystaspes passed away in uneventful prosperity : to that 
of his successor, Xerx(^s, wo assign, with some of the 
most learned German writers, the remarkable history 
of Esther. The Ahasueriis of Scripture cannot bo 
Darius Hystaspes ; nor do we tracer the cluiracter of the 
mild and humane Artaxerxes Ijoiigimaniis in the capri- 
cious despot who repudiates his Avifo because she will 
not expose herself to the public gaze in a drnnken fes- 
tival ; raises a tavourite vizier to the higliest honours 
one day, and hangs him the next ; commands the mas- 
sacre of a whole people, and then allows them, in self- 
defence, to commit a horrible carnage among his other 
subjects. Yet all this weak and headstrong violence 
agrees exactly with the character of tliat Xerxes ^vllo 
commanded the sea to bo scourged, l)ecnuso it broke 
down his bridge over the Hcdlespont ; b(‘head(Hl the en- 
gineers, because their work was swept a\vay by a storm ; 
wantonly, and before the eyes of the father, ])ut to death 
the sons of his oldest friend Pylhuis, Avho had (contributed 
most sphmdidly to his armament; shamidhily misused 
the body of the brave Leonidas; find after liis debait, 
like anoth(‘r {Sardanapalus, gave himsidf uj) to such 
VoluptiKjusness, as to issue an (nlict, olfei-ing fi ]’(‘ward to 
the inventor of a new pleasure. The synchronisms, re- 
marked by Eirddiorn, strongly confinn this view. In 
the third year of his nu’gn, Aluisuerus summons a divan 
of all the great oflicei’s of the kingdom at Susa, wlioin 
he entertains find bancpiets 180 days. In his tliird year, 
Xerxes, at a great fissembly, deliberat(\s and taki'S mea- 
sures for the subjugation of Greece. In his seventh 
year, (n.c. 479,) Ahasuerus marries Esther. In his 
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seventh year Xerxes returns, discomfited, to Susa, and 
abandons himself to the pleasures of his harem. The 
imbecile facility with which Xerxes, according to Hero- 
dotus, first gave up to his seductive mistress, Artaynta, 
a splendid robe, the present of his queen ; and then, 
having made a rash promise at a bantpiet, yielded up 
the wife of his brother Masistes (the mother of his mis- 
tress) to the barbarous vengeance of his queen ; so pre- 
cisely resembles the conduct of Ahasuerus, that it is 
impossible not to suspect we are reading of the same 
person in tlio (xrecian and the Hebrew annalist. The 
similarity of the names Amestris, wife of Xerxes, and 
Esther, is likewise observable : and tliough Esther, 
at first, appears in an amiable light, by the account of 
her own C(juntrynieii ; yet the barbarous execution of the 
ten sons of Hainan diminishes the improbability, that, 
through jealousy and the corrupting influence of her 
station in the court of Xerxes, she might in later life 
have biicomo as revengeful and sanguinary as the 
Amestris of Herodotus. 

Hut whoever was the Ahasuerus (the great king), 
during his reign the Jewish nation was in danger of 
total extermination. At the great imperial banquet, 
where all the splendour of the kingdom was dis- 
played, the sovereign commanded the presence of his 
queen, A'ashti. With a better sense of her own dignity, 
the queen refused to attend. The weak monarch was 
not merely irritated during his state of intrexication ; 
but after he had returned to his sober reason, instead of 
honouring her liigher sense of decency, retained his anger 
at the disobedience of his queen, degraded Yashti from 
her royal station, and sent out an edict, ludicrous enough 
to modern ears, Avliich enacted tlie implicit submission 
of all the females in the monarchy to the will of their 
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husbands. After this a general levy of beautiful damsels 
ivas made, to supply the seraglio of tlie king, out of 
whom he was to select his queen. Iladassah, or Esther, 
the cousin-german of Mordecai, a distinguished Jew, 
who had brought her up from her childhood, had the 
fortune to please the king ; she was put in possession of 
the royal apartments, and at a great festival proclaimed 
the Queen of Persia, her birth still remaining a secret. 
Among the rival candidates for the royal favour were 
Mordecai and Hainan, said to be descended from 
the ancient Amalekitish kings. ]\Iordecai fortunately 
detected a conspiracy against the life of the king, 
but Haman soon outstripped all competitors in the 
race of advancement. Perhajis the great destruction 
ill the families of the Persian nobility, particularly of 
tlie seven great hereditary counsellors of the king- 
dom, during the Grecian war, may account, if any cause 
is wanting besides the caprice of a despot, for the eleva- 
tion of a stranger to the rank of first vizier. JMordecai 
alone, his rival, (for this supposition renders the whole 
history more probable,) refused to pay the accustomed 
honours to the new favourite. Haman, most likely, 
secretly informed of his connexion with the queen, and 
fearing, therefore, to attack Mordecai openly, deter- 
mined to take his revenge on the whole Jewish people. 
He represented them to the king as a dangerous and 
turbulent race ; and promised to obtain immense wealtli, 
10,000 talents of silver, no doubt from the coiiliscation 
of their property, to the royal treasury, which was ex- 
hausted by the king’s pleasures and by the fin'cian 
war. On these representations he obtained an cilict foi* 
the general massacre of the Hebrew people throughout 
all the provinces of the empire, of which Judaea was 
oji\ The Jews were in the deepest dismay; those in 
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Susa looked to Mordecai as their only hope, and he to 
Esther. The influence of the queen might prevail, if 
she could once obtain an opportunity of softening the 
lieart of Aliasuerus. But it was death, even for the 
queen, to intrude upon the royal presence unsummoned, 
unless the king should extend his golden sceptre in sign 
of pardon. Esther trembled to undertake the cause of 
her kindred ; but, as of Jewish blood, she herself was 
involved in the general condemnation. Having propi- 
tiated her God by a fast of three days, she appeared, 
radiant in her beauty, before the royal presence. The 
golden sceptre was extended towards her ; not merely 
lier life, but whatever gift she should demand, was con- 
ceded by the captivated monarch. The cautious Esther 
merely invited the king, and Haman his minister, to a 
banquet. Hainan fell into the snare ; and, delighted 
with this supposed mark of favour from the queen, 
imagined all impediments to the gratification of his ven- 
geance entirely removed, and gave orders that a lofty 
gallows should be erected for the execution of IMordecai. 
The king, in the incan time, during a sleepless night, 
had commanded the chronicles of the kingdom to be 
read before him. The book happened to open at the 
relation of the valuable, but unrequited service of Mor- 
decai, in saving the king’s life fjoin a conspiracy within 
his own palace. The nc‘xt morning, Ahasuerus de- 
manded from the obsequious minister, “ in what inanmu’ 
he might most exalt the man whom he delighted to 
honour?” The vizier, appropriating to himself this 
signal mark of favour, advised that this higlily dis- 
tinguished individual should be arrayed in royal robes, 
set on the king’s liorse, with the royal crown on his 
head, and thus led by one of the great -st men through 
the whole city, and proclaimed to the people, as the 
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man whom the king delighted to honour. To his 
astonishment and dismay, Hainan is liimself commanded 
to conduct, ill this triumphant array, liis hated rival 
Mordecai. In terror he consults his wife and the lohe 
men as to his future course ; lie is interrupted by a sum- 
mons to the baiKpiet of Estlier. Here, as usual, the 
king, enraptured with his entertainment, offers his 
queen whatever boon she may desire, even to half of 
his kingdom. Her request is the deliverance of her 
peojile from the fatal sentence. The detection and the 
condemnation of the minister was the inevitable conse- 
quence. Haman, endeavouring to entreat mercy, throws 
himself upon her couch. The jealous monar(*h either 
supposing, or pretending to suppose, that ho is making 
an attempt on the person of the queen, commands his 
instant execution ; and Haman, hy this summary sen- 
tence, is hanged on the gallows which had biMUi raised 
for ^[ordecai, while the Jew is raised to tluj vacant 
vizieralty. Still, however, the dreadful edict was 
abroad : messengers were despateliQd on all sides 
throughout the realm, which extended from India to 
Ethiopia, on horseback, on mules, on camels, and on 
dromedaries, permitting the Jews to stand on the defen- 
sive. In Susa they slew 800 of their adversaiies ; 
75,000 in the provinces. The act of vengeance was 
completed by the execution of Haman’s te n sons, who, 
at the petition of Esther, suffered the fate of tlndr father. 
So great was the confusion and the terror, caus(3d by the 
degree of royal favour whieli I\rordecai enjoytid, that the 
whole nation became objects of respec.d, and many of 
other extraction embraced their religion. The memory 
of this signal deliverance has been, and still is, celebrated 
by the Jews. The festival is called that of Purim, be- 
cause on that day Haman cast (Pur) the lot to destroy 
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thorn. It is preceded by a strict fast on the 13th of 
the month Adar (February and IVEarcli) ; the 14tli and 
15th are given up to the most universal and unbounded 
rejoicing. The book of Esther is read in the Synagogue, 
where all ages and sexes are bound to bo present ; and 
whenever the name of Haman occurs, the whole congre- 
gation clap their hands, and stamp witli their feet, and 
answer, Let his memory perish.” 

The reign of Artaxerxes,*^ the successor of Xerxes on 
the Persian tlirone, was favourable to the Jcavs. In 
the seventh year a new migration took place from 
Babylonia, headed by Ezra, a man of priestly descent 
and high in favour at the court of Persia.® He set out 
from Susiana, halted near the riA^er Ahava, and obtained 
from the neighbouring settlement of Kasifya a rein- 
forcement of thirty-eight Levites (none had joined liiiii 
before i).*' He Avas invested Avith full poAvers to make a 
collection among the Jcavs of Babylonia for the adorn- 
ment of the national Temple, and to establish magis- 
trates and judges in evory part of Judaea. Many of the 
priesthood of the higher and of the inferior orders had 
joined themselves to his party — singers, porters, and 
Xcthinims. They arrhed in safety, though Avithont 
any protection from the royal troops, and laden Avith 
treasures of great value, in Jerusalem, and Avere received 
Avith the utmost respect both by the JeAvs and the Per- 
sian governors. The national spirit of Ezra Avas deeply 
grieved to lind that, by contracting marriages with the 
adjacent tribes, not merely the coininonalty, but the 
chieftains and the priests themselves had contaminated 

^ IxoLKpo^eip — Loiigimanus, Ahava wi\s the distriit Ahwns, soiith- 

« Ezra, vii. G-11. we^t from Su,- lua; Kasifya, Kohash. 

^ 1 think Herzfeld’s conjecture about II. p. 125. 

Ahava and Kasiiya the best — that i 

VOL. I. 2 F 
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the pure descent of the Israelitish race. By his influ- 
ence, by his authority, exorcised in the most solemn 
manner, by seclusion in the Temple, by fasting, by what 
was no doubt deemed special intercourse with God, by 
the strongest appeal to the strongest national and reli- 
gious feelings, Ezra prevailed, so that these marriages 
were generally cancelled, and the foreign wives repu- 
diated ; but Avith a singular impulse of tenderness in 
this hard severity, the husbands refused to dismiss them 
and their children during the inclement winter and 
pouring rain, and insisted on awaiting a milder season 
for their departure. But the rending asunder of tlieso 
ties of conjugal love and of tatherhood, at the command 
of the LaAV, is the most striking example of tlie change 
Avrought in the Israelitish people — of the strong, stern 
2)assion that their religion had become, Avhich before the 
exile had hung so loose upon them, had been ready to 
yield to all the forcigil influences of the rites of neigh- 
bouring gods, and to open their recluse nationality, Avith 
its unsocial Avorship, to unnational feeling and unre- 
ligious vices and idolatries. This Avas the great mea- 
sure Avhich droAV the iron line of separation betAveen 
the JcAvs and the r(\st of the AAwld.^ 

Still the city of Jerusalem Avas opem and defenceless ; 
the jealous policy of the Persian kings Avould not permit 
the JcAvs to fortify a military post of sindi im 2 )ortance as 
their capital. On a sudden, however, in the tAventieth 
year of Artaxerxes, jVehemiah, a man of »ToAvisli descent, 
cup-bearer to the king, received a commission to rebuild 


f ITcrzfuld lins drawn CMjt this whole Temple servire. His Talmiidie 
transaction with ^reat minuteness aiul citations on all these points are of 
accuracy (ii. p. as likewise the weight and value, lie may be coni- 

whole organization of the magisterial parerl with our own great Talmudist, 
a d judicial authority, that of the Lightfoot. 
prii^sthood and the Le rites, and the 
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the city with all possible expedition. The cause of 
this change in the Persian politics is to be sought, not 
so much in the personal influence of the Jewish cup- 
bearer, as in the foreign history of the times. The 
power of Persia had received a fatal blow in the victory 
obtained at Cyprus by Cimon, the Athenian admiral. 
The great king was obliged to submit to a humiliating 
peace, among the articles of which were the abandon- 
ment of the maritime towns, and a stipulation that the 
l^ersian army should not approach within three days’ 
journey of the sea. Jerusalem being about this dis- 
tance from the coast, and standing so near the line 
of communication with Egypt, Ifecame a post of the 
utmost value. The IWsian court saw the wisdom 
of intrusting the command of a city and the govern- 
ment of a people always obstinately national, to an 
oflicer of their own race, yet on whose fidelity they 
miglit have full reliance. The shoede which the Persian 
authority had suffered is still further shown by the 
stealth and secrecy with winch Ncdiemiah, though 
armed with the imperial edict, ^was obliged to proceed. 
For the heads of the neighbouring tribes, the Samari- 
tans, Ammonites, and Arabians, openly opposed the 
w ork. By night, and with their arms in their hands, 
tlie whole people of every rank and order laboured 
with such assiduity — one half working, while the other 
watched, and stood on their defence — that in incredibly 
short time, fifty-twxr days, the enemy, Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and G-eshem the Arabian, who had at first treated the 
attempt with scorn, saw the strong city of Jerusalem, 
ns if by enchantment, girt with impregnable walls and 
towers, defying their assault, and threatening to bridle 
their independence. Nehemiah had to contend not only 
with foreign opposition, but wdth domestic treachery, 

2 F 2 
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Some of tlie Jewish nobles were in secret correspond- 
ence with the enemy, particularly with Tobiah the 
Ammonite ; and tlic great measure by which the 
governor relieved the people from usurious burthens, 
though popular no doubt among the lower orders, by 
no means conciliated the more wealthy to his admini- 
stration. The exaction of the I'ersian tribute pressed 
heavily on the mass of the people: to defray this 
charge the poor were obliged to borrow of the ricli, 
who, in defiance of the Mosaic law, exacted enormous 
usury. Nehcmiah, by the example of his own mu- 
nificence, and by his authority, extorted in a j)ublic 
assembly a general renunciation of these claims, and a 
solemn oath of future conformity to the law. In the 
spirit of the ancient constitution lie closed the sitting 
with this imprecation : — ^lie shook his lap, and said, 
‘^So God shake out every man from his house, and 
from his laboui‘, that performeth not tliis promise, even 
thus be ye shaken out and emptied.’* And all the 
congregation said “Amen ! ” and praised the liOrd. 

Having thus ])rovided for the outward security and 
inward peace of the people, and having solemnly 
dedicated the wall, Nehcmiah left Hanani his brother, 
and Hananiah, as governors of Jerusalem, strictly en- 
joining them to keep the gates closed, except during 
the day, and returned to Persia for a short time, to 
repoH his proceedings and renew his commission. On 
his return, which speedily followed, he took new mea- 
sures to secure the purity of descent, now lield of sucli 
higli importance among the Jews. The genealogies of 
all the congregation were inquired into and accurately 
made out ; so too the number of genuine Israelites taken, 
which was reckoned at 42,3G0, besides 7337 slaves and 
245 singers of both sexes. All their stock amounted 
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(only) to 736 horses, their mules 245, camels 435, asses 
1720. Such was the fallen state of tliis once mighty 
and opulent nation. Yet still the contributions to the 
Temple were on a scale comparatively munificent. 
Nehomiah himself, the leaders, and the body of the 
people, voluntarily offered a (Considerable sum in gold, 
silver, utensils for the service, and costly garments for 
the priests. There seems to have been mu(?h unwilling- 
ness in the body of the j^cople to inhabit the city, 
where pnfijably tlie police was more strict, tlie military 
<luties more onerous, and in general more restraint, 
Avitli h'ss freedom and less profit, than in the cultivation 
of tlie soil. But the general s^urity of the country, 
and most likely direct orders from the court of Persia, 
required that the capital should be well manned ; and 
accordingly every tenth man, by lot, was constrained to 
enrol himself among tlui citi/ens (vf .Jerusalem. 

In the nn^an time Ezra, who had Ixion superseded in 
th(‘ civil administration by Nihemiah, liad applied him- 
S(df to his more momcaitous task — the compilation of 
the Sacred Books of the Jews. iMuch of the Hebrew 
literature was lost at tlu^ time of the ( -aptivity ; the an- 
cient Book of Jasher, that of the Wars of the Lord, the 
writings of Gad and Iddo the Prophet, and those of 
Solomon on Natural History. The rest, particularly the 
J^aw, of M'hich, after the discovery of the original by 
Hilkiali, many coj'jies were taken ; tlie historical books, 
the ]) 0 ( 4 ry, iiududing all the prophetic writings, except 
those of jilalachi, were (X>llected, revised, and either at 
that time, or subsequently, arranged in three great divi- 
sions : the Law, containing the live Books (^t Moses 


Rwald writos tliiis : — “ That the 
lastoditorof tho I'*Mitat(Midi lived dniiiig 
the existence of the kingdom of Judah, 


1 li.tve showi! oefore ; and how the 
written Law of Uoses since th ^ daj’s of 
king Josiiih came into common use.*' p. 
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the Prophets, the historical and prophetical books ; the 
Hagiographa, called also the Psalms, containing Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. Job,^ 


140. 1 am persuaded that the written 
Law, even Deuteronomy, was of -far 
earlier date — indeed existed, if not in 
its absolutely perfect Ibrni as it now 
exists, but as the recognised, well known 
statute law of the people. The lact 
stated by dost, on whi(;h I have before 
insisted, that tliere were many precepts 
of the Law which it was impossible to j 
keep in the new stiite of society, many 
wliich needed exposition Ks^t klar 
(lass vide dersclhcn sich gar nidit aus- 
fiihren liessen, und viele einer Erlauter- 
ungbediirt'ten, uni nicht misverstanden 
zu werden, p. H‘2),” is to mo a conclusive 
.argument for the high antiquity of the 
Law. At a later ))eriod such clauses 
could hardly be invented, could not 
2 iossibly be intorpnlatcd. 

dost observes that though Ezra may 
in one sense be called a second Moscs. 
as the secoiul founder of the Hebrew 
constitution, yet that the constitution 
was entirely diflerent. Moses founded 
a state, “ cine V’^olke Gottes mit eine 
(jottes-regiei ung ” — Ezra a rdigiofis 
community, “eine Gottes-GVmdiide.” 
The Law became suj>reme and alone: the 
priesthood, the older inter}ireti*rs and 
expositors of the Law, gave [dace to 
the h-arned m the Law. p. o7, ',58. 

* 'fhe date and authorship of that 
most sublime poem, 1 had almost 
written the most suhlime [>oera of 
antiquity, has, it is wdl known, led to 
intorminablo, as yet unexhausted, to 
me as yet inconclusive controveisy. 
A masterly article by the Rev. J. Cook, 
n the Dictionary of the Bible, gives a 
lull, and, on the whole, fair statement 


of all the conHictiiig theories. But 
neither Mr. Cook, nor, as far as I 
know, any other writers, have dwelt 
snflicieutly on what seems to me the 
most signal and remarkable cbaracter- 
istic of that [)oem. Tiie moral of the 
Book of dob is the noblest protest 
against, and the loftiest refutation of, 
those abuses or mis;ij)prchensions which 
might naturally tiow from, which did 
flow from, the Mosaic and Jewish sys- 
tem. The relation of God to the Is- 
raelites as their special sovereign, of tiie 
Israelites to God as his chosen and pet u- 
liar people, led almost of necessity to the 
vulgar notion ('and the vulgar notion 
s[iread very wid'dy), that dtdiovah was 
the national God ; a greater God indeed 
than the gods of the neighbouring and 
h.ostile iialions, but still self-limited as 
it were to tlic- tutelar d(*ity of the sons 
of Abraham. Again, the temporal re- 
wards and punishments of the Law were 
sure to lead, and did actually lead, to 
the conclusion, that ha 2 )piness and 
misery in tins life were the one cer- 
tain, undeviablo tcstof'tlie divine favour 
or di-^favour. “Who did sin, tliis 
man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?’* John, ix. 2. Every visitation 
was a ilirect ])roof of sin, actual or 
hcredifary. I hdvu been yonn'j >ind 7 inw 
am okf^ yet have I uut ^cen the riyh~ 
ieous forS'/heHy 7ior his seed boihjbej 
iheit' bread. Ps. xxxA’ii. 27. What is fhe 
argument of the magnifitauit colloquies 
of Job and his ooniforfers, of Elihu, 
an<l of the unrivalled dose of the [)()ein? 
the direct contradi<’tion to these nai - 
low conclusions : — 'I'hat God is the one 
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Daniel too, are now found among these Ketubim. 
At a later j^criod, probably in the time of Simon the 
Just, the books of Malaehi, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 
were added, and what is called the Canon of Jewish 
Scripture finally closed. It is most likely that from this 
time the Jews began to establish synagogues, or places 
of public worship and instruction for the use of which 
copies of the sacj-ed writings were multiplied. The Law, 
thus revised and corrected, was publicly read in the 
Temple by Ezra, the people listening with the most do 
vout attojition ;•* the feast of Tabernacles was celebrated 
with considerable splendoui*. After this festival a solemn 
fast was proclainKHl ; the whole jfeople, having confessed 
and bcwiiilod their offences, deliberately renewed the 
covenant with tlio God of their fathers. An oath was 
administered, that they would keep the law : avoid in- 
termarriages with strangers ; neither buy nor sell on the 
Sabbath; observe the Sabbatical year,^ and remit all 


iinivorsnl (Jod ; that over the mysteries 
of liis being, the mysteries of his Pro- 
vidential Government, there is the same 
impenetrable veil which shroinls the 
Godhead from the uiuUrstandini; of 
man. And all this, as seems almost 
inevitable, is connected with thehistory, 
it may he tlie j)oetic:il and imaginative, 
or the real history of a man, not a Je\v ; 
of a man (we cannot say whether lie 
owes his fame to the poem, or whether 
the jioeni was grounded on his fame’^ 
sprung from a race hindrod to, and 
though at many periods in deadly hos- 
tility with the Jews, yet owning a 
common amrestor: it may bv, rather 
without doubt, speaking a kind ivtl lan- 
guage. Is it impossible that the poem 
was originally Kdomite ? IVIay tlic ^le- 
culiaritii'S of language, by some supposed 
archaisms, by others, more probably, 


dinoting a lat«?r perioil, be eitlicr provin- 
cialisms, or the vestiges of an original, 
closely allied language? At all events 
tin* reception of the Book of Job, as 
part of the llebrcw Scripture, so 
wonderful a c.orreetive in those two 
all-important points, if I may so say, 
of the more rigidly natitaial Scriptures, 
is a pheuomeium of the highest iiiteri'st. 

I Ewald is of opinion that t'roni this 
time, as well as the regular reading of 
the Law', a Liturgy, or order of divine 
service, was established. p. liiJ. 
There seems, too, to have been a kind of 
preaching or interpretation ot the Law'. 
“ So they read in the book of the Law 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reail- 
ing.*’ Keh. viii. 8 : compare vii. lU, 20. 

k 'I'lio Sabbatical year as a year of 
rest was kept. 1 IMacc. vi. 49 ; Joseph. 
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debts according to the law ; pay a tax of a third of a 
shekel for the service of the Temple ; and offer all first- 
fruits and all tithes to the Levites. 

Thus the Jewish constitution was finally re-established. 
In the twelfth year of his administration Ncliemiah re- 
turned to the Persian court. But the weak and unsettled 
polity required a prudent and popular government. 
During his absence of many years affiiirs soon fell 
into disorder. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Afalachi, the last of the prophets, the solemn covenant 
was forgotten ; and on his return, after his long rc'si- 
dence in Persia (Ezra had probably died during this 
interval),* Neheiniah found the Jligli Pri('st, Eliashib. 
himself, in close alliance with the deadly enemy of the 
Jews Tobiah the Ammonite,"' and a cliamber in the 
Temple assigned for the use of this stranger. A grandson 
of the High Priest had taken as liis wife a daughter of 
their other adversary, 8anballat. Others of tlio people 
laid married into the adjacent tril>es. had forgotten their 
native tongue, and spoke a Tiiixed and barbarous jai’gon ; 
the 8abbath was violated botli l)y the native Jews and 
by the Tyrian traders, who sold their fish and merchandisf> 
at the gates of Jerusalem. Armed with tlio autliority of 
a Persian satrap, and that of In's own munificent and con- 


Ant.xiii.8. *^\)v\v\AKhh(mllijntc inertia^ ! 
s-'-ptiimim qi! 0 (Hio annum vjnnhr. 

Tao. Hi>t. v. 4. 

* Accf)nliii(^ to tlio jiroliablo account 
of Josc| hns, Ezra received an hom-ur- j 
able burial in Jeiusnlcm. Later le- | 
eend cnriied him back to the court of 
Artaxorxos, an<l in the middle aiires his j 
tomb was shown on the river Somiua, 
on the western fionticr of Khusistan. 
i rn\yh of Benjamin of T.udola, i. 7.‘I. 

The^ trnie of Neliemiah's absence is : 


dilllcult to calculate, Jj'liis first ndini- 
iiistration dates ficin 415, and ho re- 
tiij-ned in 4^") (kinr^ Artaxerxes, by 
who>e J) mission he returned, dit-d in 
424n h first ailininistration liavinf; 
lasted tv elvo years, it was seven <n 
ciLcht }* rs. See Ifeizli*ld\s note on 
p. 77. 

Tobiah was probably a proselyte to 
Judaism, and by intrigue had intnelod 
into, if not the priestly otTico, sonio 
priestly privileges. Ilerzfeld, ii. 78. 
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ciliatory character — for as governor he had lived on a 
magnificent scale, and continually entertained 150 of 
the chief leaders at his own table — Nehemiah reformed 
all these disorders. Among the rest he expelled from 
Jerusalem Manassch the son of Joiada, (wlio succeeded 
Eliashil) in the High Priesthood,) on account of his un- 
lawful marriage with the daughter of Sanballat the 
Horonitc. Saiiballat meditated signal revenge. lie 
Imilt a rival temple on the mountain of Gcrizim, and 
{ippointed IManasscih High Priest ; and thus the sclusni 
between the two nations, the Jews and the Samaritans, 
Avas perpetuated for ever.” The Jews ascribe all the 
knowledge of tlie LaAv among the Samaritans, even their 
])()ssessi()n of the sacred books, to the apostasy of 
jManasseh. ^fhe riA^al temple, they assert, became the 
]>lncc of refuge to all the refractory and licentious Jcavs, 
wlio could not endure the strict administration of the 
law in Judma. Hut these are the statements of bitter 
and iniphu^able adv('rsaries, fahly tobe mistrusted either 
as untrue, or as exaggerated. Still, from the building 
of the rival lem[)le, wo may date tlie total separation of 
th(> two races.” Samaria, howov(n% remained in com- 
parative insiguiricance, while Jerusalem Avas dcstiuf'd to 
a second era of magnili(*enco and ruin. 

It is indeed most extraordinary too that Samaria 

” XtOn'm, xiii. 28. Tlio lost of tliis wohl nngobon. Dio Foindschaft 

is from .Tosoph., Ant. xi. 8. I soo no zwisohon ilinon iii .1 don nndorii .Tiidon 
reason fo suspoot llio aullioi ity of do- wav lodiglich duro i die Lil'ersuolit dev 
seplius on tiiis point, thus ii'.eir'iitally beidon Toinpol ‘niihvt, <Uvon jodev 
(•(.nfh im'd from Nohomiah. 'riio book auf iivspvnnolichor Kchtheit Ansi)Vuch 
of Xolieniiali now breaks oir. But. there mnehto, und gogo hhor den hcrschen- 
i.s considerable chronological ditVionltv. deii (Icwalten y Itond machen 

See Herzfeld’s note, p. 120. snehte, bis es den Jiidon gelang den 

® ** Worin ibre oigenthuniliolie L 'hrc, Sainaritani s^r n l^i np cl zn zerstbven,’ 
als verschioden vun dor Jiidisohen, an- 
fango bestaridcii habe, lasst sich nicht 
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grew up and remained an insulated community within 
a narrow district. She rose not to be a rival kingdom. 
The northern provinces, the most extensive and flomish- 
ing inheritance of the ten tribes, became gTadually 
populous — populous, if we are to believe later accounts, 
to an incredible degree ; but in polity, in religion, they 
no longer kept up the independen(;e or asserted the 
superiority of Israel or Ephraim. Whether descendants 
of the original ten tribes, who from insignificance or 
from poverty escaped the deportation, or of those who 
slowly migrated back from the East to the lands of 
their fathers, whether of pure or mingled blood, we 
should have supposed that their sympatliies as kin- 
dred would have allied them with Samaria ; that tlie 
northern confederacy would have accepted the temple 
on Gerizim as its national centre of worshi[). On the 
contrary, not only do they become pure and imidolatrous 
worshij^t^ers of the one true God, but Jerusalem is their 
capital ; they go up to the Temple on Mount ]\roriah to 
their feasts.^ If they had some settlers who from 
Judah or Benjamin mixed with them, and who n^taiiKnl 
what may be (*alled tlieir legal domicile with their own 
tribe (one family will occur, the most famous in the race 
of men), yet these can have formed but a small part of 
the vast population of the two Galih'os, which wore 
joined not merely in religiou.s but politi(?al unity with 
the south, who not only worshipped in Jerusalem, but 
rendered allegiance to tlie ruling 2)owx‘r, wliethor tliat 
of the High Priests or that of the royal Asmoiiean 
house. It is true that in the time of the ]\ra(*cabe(‘S,^ tlu' 


P See on the seven Feasts and Fasts t]i*-ir rite of eircMuncision, of imehvni- 
of’ tl)e Samaritans, the two Piissovcrs, ness, &c., in wliii li they closely follow 
th.'.t, of First Fruits, of Trumpets, of the l.a\v, .lost, 57 (d seejq. 

* Atonement, two of Tabernacles, on i 'i 1 Macc. v. 25, &c. 
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Jews were few in Galilee— so few that tliey were rescued 
from the tyranny of heathen tribes who dwelt with 
them, and brought into Judjjea; and that Phoenicians 
and Arabs, and a race of mingled descent, and later, 
Greek influences, spread widely in these regions; but 
still this only makes more remarkable the iiredominant 
Jewish, certainly anti-Samaritan, character of these 
provinces, as far as we can trace them, both in their 
earlier and later history. 

After the death of Neheiniah (about B.c. 415), a 
curtain falls on the history of the Jews. This curtain 
remains, p(‘rmittiiig only rare and doubtful glimpses 
behind its thick and impenetrable folds, till the accession 
of Antiochus Eihphanes (b.c. 175), a jieriod of 210 
years, as long, to compare it witli modern history, as from 
tlie death of Queen Elizabeth to the accession of Queen 
Victoria, nearly from the death of Henry IV. of France 
to the accession of Louis Napoleon. The few transac- 
tions which transpire rest on tradition and legend : how 
few they were, may appear from the barren pages of 
Josephus, whose industry would scarcely have been at 
fault if any trustworthy records had been extant at his 
time. For more than two cimturies, therefore, the his- 
tory of tile Jews, as far as the record of events, even the 
development of human character, is hardly more than a 
blank ; and yet during that period what a signal revolu- 
tion must have b(?en, if not initiated, yet wrought to a 
wonderiiil height in the ehara<*ter of the Jewish 2 )eople ! 
The nation which was somewhat contemptuously per- 
mitted by the mercy or the policy of the great Asiatic 
sovereigns to return to their native valleys — who lived 
there under the sway of Persian satraps, ol the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, suddenly emerge as the mag- 
nanimous heroes of the IMaccabaic wars, assume so 
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much importance as to bo admitted into alliance with 
Rome, though with the rest of the world they submit to 
become a province of the all-absorbing empire; yet 
almost alone dare to revolt against her intolerable 
tyranny, and wage almost the last war of freedom 
against the sovereignty of tlie Ciesars. And all tins 
time, during this silent period of more tlian 200 years, 
the religious a7id intellectual elements of the Jewish 
character were fermenting, untraced, nntraceable. In 
the darkness of this same long period, Judaism, with its 
stern and settled aversion to all Polytheism, to Gentile 
influences, gradually hardened into its rigid exclusive- 
ness. The Canon of the sacred writings, it is not clearly 
known by whom or on what authority, rose to its perfeett 
fulness ; the Scriptures took their pn'sent shape ; some 
at least of those remarkable books 'vvliieh we call Apo- 
erypiial, as Pcclesiasticiis, came to light. Conflicting opi- 
nions, which groAv up under the Asinonean princes into 
religious factions, those of the Plmriseesand SadduccM'S, 
began to stir in the religious mind and lieart of the peo])le. 
Tlie old Nazaritism grew towards the later Essenism. 

During the great ago of Grecian splendour in arms, 
entei’prise, and letters, the Jews, in this quiet, and 
perhaps enviable obscurity, lay hid within their native 
valleys. The tide of war rolled at a distance, wasting 
Asia Minor, and occasionally breiiking on the shores of 
Cyprus and Egypt, fl'lio Grecian writers of tin's time 
seem quite unaware of the existence of such a people : 
they lay entirely out of the lino of maritime adventure : 
Tyre alone, on the Syrian coast, attracted the Grecian 
merchant. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Jews of Palestine, who were now in theur lowest state 
both as to numbers and opulence, had commenced their 
Tuercantilc career. The accounts of the intercourse of 
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the earlier and later Grecian philosophers, Pythagoras 
and Plato, with the Hebrews, are manifestly fictions of 
the Alexandrian Jews, eagerly adopted and exaggerated 
by the Christian Fathers. The Greeks little appre- 
hended that a few leagues inland from the coast which 
their fleets perpetually passed, a people, speaking a lan- 
guage which they esteemed barbarous, was quietly 
pursuing its rural occupations, and cultivating its 
luxuriant soil, yet possessed treasures of j)oetry which 
would rival their own Pindar and Simonides, moral 
wisdom which might put to shame that of Plato ; a 
people who hereafter were to send forth the great 
religious instructors of the world. 

During this time too another capital, hereafter to rise 
to a commercial, literary, in its way, religious rival of 
Jerusalem, was at least founded, in Fgypt, While in Jeru- 
salem, the great body of the nation, the proper nation, was 
wrapping itself round in its hard impenetrable Judaism, 
the Alexandrian Jews were dallying at least with Grecian 
iniluences, with which in later times they entered into 
treacherous alliance. The Jews of Alexandria probably 
spoke in Greek, certainly wrote in Greek; they trans- 
lated the national Scriptures into Greek; they alle- 
gorized the Mosaic system, to bring it into harmony 
with the Greek philosophy. Every where that silent 
preparation (among, alas ! but a few'^ !) for the reception 
of Christianity, among the many for the obstinate re- 
jection of Christianity, had no doubt begun, which was 
to be continued and consummated during the two more 
eventful centuries about to elapse betNveen the Macca- 
baic war and the promulgation of the Gospel. 

The provincial administration of the Persian governors 
exercised only a general superintendence over the sub- 
ject nations, and the internal government of Je.rusalem 
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(this seems clear) fell insensibly into the hands of the 
High Priests. From the administration of Nehemiah to 
the time of Alexander the Great, one atrocious crime, 
committed in the family of the High Priest, appears the 
only memorable transaction in the uneventful annals of 
Judrea. Eliashib was succeeded in the High Priesthood 
by Judas — Judas by John. The latter, jealous of the 
influence of his brother J esus with Bagoses, the Persian 
governor, and suspecting liim of designs on the High 
Priesthood, murdered him within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. The Persian came in great indignation to 
Jerusalem, and when the Jews would have prevented 
his entrance into the Temple, he exclaimed, “Am not I 
purer than the dead body of him whom ye have slain in 
the Temple Bagoses laid a heavy mulct on tlio 
whole people — fifty drachms for every lamb offered in 
sacrifice. It seems that from that time Judaea has the 
happy distinction of being hardly if ever mentioned in 
the succeeding years, when war raged on all sides around 
her peaceful valleys. That the country was chastised, 
perhaps devastated (it is even said that a great number 
of Jews were swejjt away into captivity at Babylon), on 
account of real or suspected participation in the revolt 
of the Sidonians against Darius Ochus, ai)pears to rest on 
probable authority,^ and no doubt Judnea must have 
occasionally suffered from the marches of the immense 
conflicting annies of Persia and Egypt. 


' It is a curious conjecture of Herz- vadofl Kgypt. Ilcrzfcld suggests tlmt 
fcld that this is ttie period to which he may have commaiuh'd the detacli- 
may Ixj .assigned whatever is historical ment orderetl to infiict vengeance on 
in the legen<l of Judith among the Aj>o- the rebellious Jews. There is a Kunue.h 
crypha. 'J’he son of a king of Cap- Bagolis, too, in the army of Ochus, 
j,adoc:ia, named Holopheriies, appe.ars and a Eunuch Bagoas plays a great 
a . distinguished among the allies or vas- part in the Bo^k of Judith. 
iAi>. of the .army of Ochus which in- 
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At length the peace of this favoured district was 
interrupted by the invasion of Alexander. After the 
demolition of Tyre, the conqueror marched against 
Gaza, wliich he totally destroyed. Either during the 
siege of Tyre, or during his inarch against Gaza, the 
Jews no doubt made their submission. On this simple 
fact has been built a romantic and picturesque story. 
While Alexander was at the siege of Tyre, he sent to 
demand the surrender of Jerusalem. The High Priest 
answered that he had sworn fealty to Darius, and was 
bound to maintain his allegiance to that monarch. After 
the taking of Gaza, the conqueror advanced against 
Jerusalem. Jaddua, the High Priest, and the people 
were in the greatest consternation. r>ut, in a vision, 
God commanded Jaddua to take comfort — to hang the 
city with garlands — throw open the gates — and go forth 
to meet the enemy, himself clad in his pontifical robes, 
the priests in their ceremonial attire, the people in 
white garments. Jaddua obeyed. The solemn proces- 
sion marched forth to Sapha, an eminence, from whence 
the whole city and Temple might be seen. No sooner 
had Alexander beheld the High Priest in his hyacin- 
thine robes embroidered with gold, and with the turban 
and its golden frontal, than he fell prostrate and adored 
the Holy Name, which was there inscribed in golden 
characters. His attendants were lost in astonishment. 
The Phoenicians and Chaldeans had been eagerly watch- 
ing the signal to disperse the suppliants, and pillage 
the city. The byriau kings, who stood around, began 
to doubt if the king were in liis senses. Parmenio at 
length demanded why he, whom all the world worshipped, 
should worship the High Priest. “ I worship,” replied 
the monarch, “not the High Priest, but his God. In a 
vision at Dios in Macedonia, that figure in that very 
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dress appeared to me. He exhorted me to pass over 
into Asia, and achieve the conquest of Persia.” Alex- 
ander then took the Priest by the hand, and entered the 
city. He offered sacrifice ; and the High Priest commu- 
nicated to liiin the prophecies of Daniel, predicting that 
a Greek was to overthrow the Persian empire. Alex- 
ander, delighted with his reception, offered to tJie J evvs 
whatever gift they should desire. They requested the 
freedom of their brethren in Media and Babylonia. 
They likewise obtained an exemption from tribute in 
the Sabbatical year. The difficulties and jyiachronisms 
of this whole story ® have been exposed by Moyle, and 
Mitford the Grecian historian ; and unfortunately the 
Alexandrian Jews were so much interested in inventing 
or embellishing any tale which could honourably con- 
nect them with the great founder of that city, that 
an account which has most probably passed through 
their hands must be received with great mistrust. It is 
added, that the Samaritans petitioned for the same ex- 
emption from tribute in the Sabbatical year. Ah^x- 
ander hesitated. But some of the inhabitants of Samaria 
having, for some unknown reason, risen against Andro- 
maedms, the Macedonian commander in Samaria, Alex- 
ander ordered the whole people to be expelled, and 
planted a Macedonian colony in their room. Tlie 
Samaritans retreated to Shcchem, and hence they ar(i 
called, in the book of Ecclesiasticus, the foolish jyeople 
that dwell at Sichem, The insurrection and ex2)nlsion 
of the Samaritans are mentioned by Curtius, acicording to 
wliom Andromachus was burned alive.^ Of the former 

• For instance: — The High Priest The opinions of more ancient authois 
refuses his allegiance to -Alexander, may be found in Brucker, ii. Gli-, 
though aware that he is designated by note. 

God, in the prophecy of Daniel, as the • “ Oncravit hunc doloi'em nunciiis 
Dcstioyer of t’le Persian Empire. mortis Andromaclu, q^uem pra:fecorat 
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history, the chroniclers of Alexander are silent, excepting 
perhaps Justin, in a passage which it is fair to mention." 
That author says, that in many of the Syrian cities, the 
kings came out to meet and submit to Alexander, with 
sacred fillets on their heads. Alexander is likewise 
stated to have transplanted 100,000 Jews to his new 
colony in Egypt, and bestowed on them equal privi- 
leges and immunities with the Macedonians. 

On the death of Alexander, Judaea came into the 
possession of Laomedon, one of his generals. After the 
defeat of Laomedon, n.c. 321, Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, attempted to seize the- whole of Syria. He ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem, assaulted it on the Sabbath, 
and mot with no resistance, the superstitious Jews 
scrupling to violate the holy day, even in self-defence. 
The conqueror carried away 100,000 captives, whom he 
settled chiefly in Alexandria and Gyrene.^ In a short 
time, following a more humano policy, he endeavoured 
to attach the Jewish people to his cause, enrolled an 
army of 30,000 men, and entrusted the chief garrisons 
of the country to their cure. 

Syria and Judooa did not escape the dreadful anarchy 
which ensued during the destructive warfare waged by 
the generals and successors of Alexander. Twice these 
jirovinces fell into the power of Antigonus, and twice 
were regained by Ptolemy, to whose share they were 
finally adjudged after the decisive defeat of Antigonus at 
Ipsus (i5.c. 301). The maritime towns, Tyi’o, Jui)pa, and 
Gaza, were the chief objects of contention ; J erusalem 
itself seems to have escaped the horrors of war. Dmdng 

Syria;; viviim Saiuaritae crenaaverant.” reges habuit.’^ Justin, Hist. xi. 10. 
Curt. Hist. iv. 8. * This nui’ <i)er rests on the doubtful 

■ “ Tunc in Syriam proficiscitur, authority of Aristeas. 
ubi obvios cum iuf^dlis multos Orientis | 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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tliis dangerous period, Onias, the High Priest, adminis- 
tered the public affairs for twenty-one years. He was 
succeeded, the year after the battle of Ipsus, by Simon 
the Just, a pontiff on whom Jewish tradition dwells with 
peculiar attachment.^ Simon’s death was the commence- 
ment of peril and disaster, announced, say tlie Itabbins, 
by the most alarming prodigies. The sacrifices, whicli 
were always favourably accepted during his life, at his 
death became uncertain or unfavourable. The scape goat, 
wliich used to be thrown from a rock, and to be dashed 
immediately to pieces, escaped (a fearful omen) into the 
desert. The great west light of the golden chandelier 
no longer burned with a steady flame — sometinn^s it 
was extinguished. The sacrificial fire languished ; tlie 
sacrificial bread foiled, so as not to suffice, as formerly, 
for tlie whole priesthood. 

The founding of the Syro-Grccian kingdom by Se- 
leucus, and the establishment of Antioch as the ca}>ital, 
brouglit Jiidma into the unfortunate situation of a weak 
province, placed between two great conflicting monar- 


^ “ I)ieTaImu<li?(:he Tradition konnt 
gleiclifalls eiiien Simon ha Zaddick, 
ohne dass niit Bestimrntheit anzugeben 
■ware, ob sie den orsten, odor den 
zweiten darunler ineint, woil sie ebon 
den ganzen laugen Zoitraum zwischen 
Ezra und don Makkabaern mit ihm 
ausfiillt.” Geiger, Urschrift., p. 30. 
The rest of the j)assago is curious. 
Simon is said to have held the High- 
priesthood for forty years. It ap- 
pears to me tljat Jewish tradition has 
mingled together two Simons, to both 
of whom it has assigned the title of the 
Just. Simon I. the Just Wiis High 
Priest from B.C. 300 to 292 ; Simon II. 
vwho repelled Ptolemy Philopator from 


the Temple : fee p. 452) from B.C. 
219 to 1 95. To which docs the splendi<l 
eulogy in Ecclesiasticus L. belong ? 
“ He w’as as the morning star in the 
midst of a cloud, .and as the moon at 
the full : as the sun shining in the 
Temple of the Most High, and as the 
r,aiiibow giving light in the briglit 
clomls. . . . When he put on the robe 
of honour, and was clotlied with the 
perfection of glory ; when he went up 
to the holy altar, he m.ade the garment 
of holiness honourable.’* head the 
whole, the ideal of the pomp and ma- 
jesty of a High Priest, Compai-e Jost, 
i. 110. 
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chies. Syria, instead of a Satrapy or Pachalik of the 
great but remote Persian empire, became a powerful 
kingdom, ruled by ambitious princes, and inheriting some 
of the Macedonian j^rido of* conquest. Antioch became 
one of the most flourishing cities in the world. The Sc- 
leucidan kingdom could not but come into constant 
collision with the Ptolemaic kingdom in Egy|)t ; and 
Jerusalem seemed doomed to be among the prizes of 
this interminable warfare, and in turn vassal to each. 
Still under the mild government of the three first 
Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes,'' botli 
the native and Alexandrian Jews enjoyed many marks of 
the royal favour ; and while almost all the rest of the world 
was ravaged by war, their country flourished in profound 
peace. Towards the end of the reign of Eucrgetes, the 
prosperity of tlie nation was endangered by the indo- 
lence and miseonduet of Onias II., the High Priest, 
the son of Simon the Just, who had succeeded his 
uncles, Eleazar and Manasseh, in the supreme autho- 
rity. The payment of the customary tribute having 
been neglected, the Eg}q)tian king threatened to invade 
the country, and to share it among his soldiers. The 
High Priest, being unable from age, or unwilling from 
indolence or morose temper, to go to Egypt to answer 
for his conduct, his nephew Jos('j)h boldly undertook 
this delicate mission. Joseph, with difficulty, obtained 
money for his journey of certain w’ealthy Samaritans. 
He travelled to Egypt in a caravan with some rich Coele- 
syrians and Phoenicians, who were going to Alexandria 
to obtain the farming of the royal tribute. He caught 
from their conversation the sum they proposed to ofter, 

* Enevgetes sacrificed in the Temple I reign, r..C. 239, 210. Champollion 
of Jerusalem the sixth year of liis 1 Figcac, Annales des Lagides, ii. 51, 

2 G 2 
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and the vast profit they intended to make of their bar- 
gain. On his arrival at court, he made rapid progress 
in the royal favour. When the farmers of the reve- 
nue came to make their offers, they bid 8000 talents ® — 
Joseph instantly offered double that sum. His sureties 
were demanded ; he boldly named the king and queen. 
Struck with the character of *tho man, the royal sure- 
ties testified their assent ; and Joseph became farmer 
of the revenues of Judaea, Samaria, Phmnicia, and 
Coelesyria, with a formidable body of tax-gatherers, 
2000 soldiers. By making one or t^YO terrible ex- 
amples, putting to death twenty men at Ascalon, and 
confiscating 1000 talents of their property — and by 
the same severity at Scythopolis — Joseph succeeded in 
raising the royal revenue with great profit to himself. 
He continued to discharge his office with vigilance, j)unc- 
tuality, and prudence, for twenty-two years. Kor does it 
appear that his measures were unjust or oppressive. Ilis 
administration lasted till the invasion of Antiochns the 
Great. That enterprising monarch, hot contented with 
wresting his own territory of Ccelesyria from the power 
of Ptolemy, seized Judma, but was totally defeated in a 
great battle at Eaphia, near Gaza. After liis victory, 
Ptolemy (Philopator) entered Jerusalem. He made 
sumptuous presents to the Temple, but pressing forward 
to enter tho sanctuary, he was repelled by the High 
Ih’iest, Simon, son of Onias. As he persisted, there was 
a tumult and a wild wailing through tho whole city, as 
if the walls and the pavement shrieked witli the shrieking 
people. Ptolemy is reported to have been seized witli 
a supernatural awe and horror; he trembled like a reed 
before the wind, and fell speechless to tlie earth. But 


Probably Syri:iii talents. 
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from that time lie entertained implacable animosity 
against the Jews, whom, it is said, ho cruelly perse- 
cuted, as will hereafter be related, in Alexandria.^ Dur- 
ing the monarchy of the next Ptolemy (Epiphanes), 
Antiochus again seized Coolesyria aiid JudoDa. Scopas, 
general of the Egyptian forces, recovered, garrisoned, 
and strengthened Jerusalem, which he ruled with an 
iron and oppressive hand. But having been defeated 
near the sources of the Jordan, he was constrained 
to leave Antiochus undisputed master of the territory. 
The Syrian king was received as a deliverer in Jeru- 
salem, and desirous to attach these valuable allies to 
liis cause, he issued a deci'ee higlily favourable to the 
wdiole nation. Antiochus afterwards bestowed Coele- 
syria and Judsea, as the dowry of his daughter Cleo- 
patra, on the young king of Egyjit, Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
Htill the revenues wxto to be shared by the two 
sovereigns. In what manner the king of Syria re- 
gained his superiority does not appear, but probably 
tliroiigh the disorder into which tlio affairs of Egypt 
fell, at the close of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and during the minority of Ptolemy Philometor. 

It W’^as not, however, the tyranny of foreign sovereigns, 
but the unprincipled ambition of their owm native rulers, 
that Ifid to calamities little less drca<lful than the Baby- 
lonian captivity, to the plunder and ruin of the holy city, 
tlie persecution, and almost the extcrmiiiation of the 
people. By the elevation of Joseph, the son of Tobias, 
to the office of collector, or farmer of the royal revenue, 
as above related, arose a family powerful enough to 


^ Herzfeld accepts as historic il the reconled iii what is called the 3rd 
jursecution of the Jews, the scone in Book of Macoahoos. He drops or ex- 
the Hippodrome, and the elephants, as plains away the miracle. 
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compete with that of the High Priest. Joseph had eight 
sons ; the youi^gest, Ilyrcanus, by his own niece, who 
was substituted by her father in the place of a dancer, 
of whom Joseph had become violently enamoured in 
Egypt.*^ This niece he afterwards married. Hyrcanus, 
being sent on a mission to congratulate Ptolemy Philo- 
pator on the birth of his son, overreaching by audacious 
craft his father’s treasurer, Arion, whom he contrived to 
throw into prison, got possession of all his father’s trea- 
sures. By the magnificence of his presents, a hundred 
beautiful girls, and a hundred beautiful and well edu- 
cated boys,"^ which each cost a talent an(l bore a talent 
in his hand, and by the readiness of his wit, Ilyrcanus 
made as favourable an impression on the court as his 
fother had done before him. On his return to Judaea ho 
was attacked by his brotliers, jealous of bis favour witli tho 
king of Egypt, and dreading his undisguised ambition r 
his father Joseph too, though ho dared not betray it 
for fear of tho king of Egypt, shared in tliis jealousy, 
and took part with the elder brothers. It came to open 
strife — two of the brothers were slain in tho affray. 
Ilyrcanus then retreated beyond the Jordan, and becamo 
collector of the revenue in that district. On his father’s 
death a great contest arose about the partition of his 
weal til ; the High Priest, Onias III., took part with tlio 
elder brothers against Hyrcanus. Hyrcanus fled again be- 
yond the Jordan, where he built a strong fortress. There 
he ruled for seven years, till tho death of Seleucus and 
the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. The account of the 


« Tlie motive of Solymins in this datois irXriffiAQiiv. Joscj>l>. 

fiubstitiition was that his brother mij^ht Ant. xii. 4, 6, 

Dot contfiriiinate himself by connexion \ ^pd/xjuara 4iri(rrafi4tfovs Ka\ aK- 
witlj a heathen. j fiaiordrovs. Joseph, ibid. 9. 

€7r*l Kal K€Kd>\vrai rots low- 1 
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castle Avhicli lie built beyond tlie Jordan, not far from 
Ileslibon, is full of marvel. It was of white marble, 
with animals of vast size sculptured on its walls, and 
surrounded with a deep fosse. The rocks around it were 
hewn out into chambers and halls for bampiets and 
sleeping rooms, and plentifully supplied with fresh 
water. But none of the doors of entrance or communi- 
cation were wider than one man could pass through, lest 
tlie master should bo surprised by his enemies, his bro- 
thers. There were also stately halls, with spacious gardens. 
He called it by the singular name of Tyre. Ho would 
seem to have lived in perpetual warfare with his neigh- 
bours the Arabians, no doubt the Nabathmans of wealthy 
Petra, whom he plundered from his mountain fastness. 
On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, from some 
strange dread of the king’s power and of the enmity of 
the Syrians, and his vengeance for the injuries inflicted 
on the Arabians, Ilyrcanus slew himself. Such is the 
barren and unsatisfactory sentence which records the 
deatli of a man famous in his ow n day, more famous as 
the ancestor of a race of Jewish kings. , 

A feud in the mean time had arisen betAveen Onias and 
Simon, according to conjecture the elder son of J oseph, who 
held the office of governor of the Temple.® The immediate 
cause of dispute, prol)ably, related to the command over 
the treasury of the Temple, in which Onias had permitted 
Hyreanus to deposit part of liis riches, and over which 
Simon, as collector of the royal revenue, might pretend 


* There is grcsit ditTiciilty in this can hardly bo a doubt that Simon, Cap- 
whole statement of Josephus, which tain of tho Temple, was of priestly do- 
Herzteld has eridoavoure<l to uiira' ol, scent. Great care must be taken by 
I do not think with perfect succ« 'S. the reader u^/t to confound this Simon 
Compare lleizfeld’s note, ii. 218 . with the High Priost. 

I should agree with him that there 
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to some authority. Simon fled to Apollonius, who 
governed Coclesyria under King Seleucus, arid gave an 
account of incalculable treasures laid up in tlio Jewish 
Temple. Heliodorus, the royal treasurer, was imme- 
diately despatched to take possession of this unexpected 
fluid, so opportunely discovered; for the finances of 
Seleucus were exhausted by the exactions of the 
Romans. The whole city ivas in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, the High Priest seemed in the deepest distress, 
while the royal officer advanced to pfofane and pillage 
the Temple of God. Suddenly a horse, with a terrible 
rider clad in golden armour, rushed into the courts, and 
smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet. Two young 
men, of great strength and beauty, and splendidly attired, 
stood by the rider, and scourged the intruder with great 
violence. At this awful apparition the treasurer fell 
half dead upon the pavement, was carried senseless out 
of the precincts of the sanctuary, and only revived after 
the promise of the High Pri(*st to intercede with his 
offended Deity. Although the Jews were too much 
delighted, and the Syrians too much terrified, to doubt 
the reality of this miracle, yet Simon, the adversary of 
the High Priest, was not only incredulous, but openly 
accused him of imposturo.*^ The factions grew more 
turbulent, and murders having boon committed by the 
party of Simon, Onias W'ent up to Antioch to request 
the interposition of the sovereign.^ 

Soon after his arrival, Antiochus, surnamed Epi- 


* “ Tins Simon now, of whom we k I have omitted the corrospondonce 
spoke before, having l>een a bewrayor with Sparta, whicli I confess rends to 
of the money an<l of his country, slan- me very apocryphal . Herzfeld sup|X)ses 
deretl Onias, as if he had temlied lie- a Jewish colony in Sparta ! — in inhos’ 
’iodorus, and been the worker of these pitable and uncommercial Sparta ! 
evils.*’ 2 Ma< c. iv, 1. 
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phancs, the Illustrious, or Epimanes, the Madman, suc- 
ceeded his brother Selencus on the throne of Syria. 
Antiochus united the quick and versatile character of a 
Greek 'vvith tlje splendid voluptuousness of an Asiatic.^ 
At one time he debased the royal dignity by mingling 
with the revels of his meanest subjects, scouring the 
streets in his riotous frolics, or visiting the lowest places 
of public entertainment, and the common . baths ; or, 
like Peter of Russia, conversing with the artisans in 
their shops on their various trades. With still less re- 
gard to the dignity of his own character, he was fond of 
mimicking in public the forms of election to the Roman 
magistracies ; ho would put on a white robe, and canvass 
the passengers in the streets for their votes. Then, sup- 
posing himself to have been elected mdile, or tribune, 
lie Avould cause his curnle chair to bo set in the open 
market-] )lace, and administer justice — a poor revenge 
against a people b(‘fore whoso power he trembled ! On 
tlio other hand, tln^ pleasures of Antiochus were those 
of a Sardanapalus and his munificence, more particu- 
larly towards the religious ceremonies and edifices, both 
of his owm dominions and of Greece, was on a scale of 
truly Oriental grandeur : for among the discrepancies of 
this singular cliaracter must be reckoned a great de- 
gree of bigotry and religious intolerance. The admirers 
of the mild genius of the Grecian religion, and those 
who suppose religious persecution unknown in the world 
till the era of Christianity, would do well to consider 
the wanton and barbarous attempt of Antiochus to ex- 
terminate the religion of the Jews and substitute that 
of the Greeks. Yet the savage and tyrannical violence 

^ Epiplianos was one of the cele- 1 Var. Hist. ii. 41. 
t*j‘.'iteil drunkards of antiquity. .Elian, i M'olybius, xxvi, 10 j lMacc.i.21,8cc. 
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of Antiochus was, in fact, and surely wo may say pro- 
videntially, the safeguard of the J ewish nation from the 
greatest danger to which it had ever been exposed, — 
the slow and secret encroachment of Grecian manners, 
Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and Grecian idolatry. It 
roused the dormant energy of the whole people, and 
united again, in indissoluble bonds, the generous desire 
of national iiidcj)endence with zealous attachment to 
the national religion. It again identified the true 
patriot with the devout worshipper. 

Joshua, or Jason, the brother of Onias, the High 
Priest, by the offer of 300 talents annually as tribute,’^ 
and 80 more from another source, bribed the luxurious 
but needy sovereign of Syria, to displace his unoffend- 
ing relative, and confer upon himself the vacant dignity. 
Onias was summoned to Antiocii, and there detained in 
honourable confinement. Joshua proceeded to strengthen 
his own interests by undermining tiic national (*ha- 
racter ; he assumed a Grecian name, Jason ; obtained 
permission to build a gymnasium, to which he attracted 
all the youth of the city ; * weaned them by degrees 
from the habits and opinions of their fathers, and 
trained them in a complete system of Grecian education. 
He found many willing proselytes, who aficcted to con- 
demn the morose and unsocial manners of the zealots 
for the national faitli. J asou allowed the services oi 
the Temple to foil into disuse ; and carried his aliena- 
tion from the Jewish faith so far as to scud a contribu- 
tion to the great games, which were celebrated at Tyre 
in honour of their tutelar deity, tlie Hercules of the 
Greeks.^ This last act of impiety was frustrated by the 

** Ilerzfeld, I think, shows satisfac- * 2 Macc. iv. 9 ct seqq. 
torily that this must have been for the “ “ In those days went thereout of 
anruir.l tribute, Israel wicked men, who . pcrsiuvled 
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religious feelings of his messengers, who, instead of 
conferring the present on the conductors of the games, 
gave it to the magistrates to be employed in tlie service 
of their fleet. The authority of Jason was short-lived, 
though in his progress through Coelesyria, which he was 
determined to wrest altogether from the rival kingdom 
of Egypt, king Antiochus visited Jerusalem, and was 
received with all honour, processions of blazing torclies, 
and the jubilant acclamations of the people." This 
adulation did not secure the power or dominion of Jason. 
In evil hour ho sent, to pay the tribute at Antioch, 
another Onias, (his own brother, according to Josephus, 
or the brother of Simon, the son of Joseph, according 
to the book of Maccabees,) but who, in conformity to 
the Grecian fashion, had assumed tlie name of Menelaus. 
This man seized the opportunity of outbidding his em- 
ployer for the High-priesthood, and was accordingly 
substituted in his place. Menelaus came to Jerusalem 
with the fury of a cruel tyrant, and the rage of a savage 
beast." Jason fled to the country of the Ammonites. 
IVlenclaus, however, fouinl tlie treasury exhausted by 
the profusion of Jason, and, in order to make good his 
payments at Antioch, secretly purloined the golden 
vessels of the Tempi (?, which he sold at Tyre. The zeal 
of the deposed High rriest, Onias, was kindled at this 
sacrilege ; he publicly denounced the plunderer before 
tlie tribunal of Antioc’h. But the gold of Menelaus was 
all-powerful among the officers of the Syrian court. 


many, saying, J.ot us go and make a hibitions of the Palrcstm they were 
covenant with the heathen that are ashamed of, and disguised their dis- 
Touiid about us, for since W'O departed tinction as di -cendants of Abraliam. 
from them we have had much sorrow. Ibid. 15. 

So the device pleased them well.” 2 Mace. iv. 22. 

1 Mace. i. 11, 12. In the uaked ex- » 2 JMacc. iv. 25. 
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Onias fled to an asylum in the Daphne near Antiocli, 
but being persuaded to come forth, was put to death by 
Andronicus, whom Menelaus had bribed. Yet the life 
of Onias had been so blameless and dignified, that even 
the profligate court and thoughtless monarch lamented 
his death. Tn the mean time a formidable insurrection 
had taken place in Jerusalem. The people, indignant 
at the plunder of the Temple, attacked Lysimachus, 
brother of IMenelaus, who had been left in command, 
and, although lie rallied a force of 3000 men, over- 
powered and slew him. 

Antiochus had now opened his second campaign for 
the subjugation of Egypt. After the death of Cleopatra, 
the queen-mother, t>vo nobles had taken on themselves 
the guardianship of the young king, Ptolemy Philometor, 
who was now about fourteen years old. Antiochus 
seized the opportunity, when the Romans, of whom ho 
stood in awe, were engaged in their desperate war with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia. His first campaign, his 
seizure of Peliisium, the feuds in Alexandria, the strife 
for the throne between the two brothers, Philometor 
and Physcon, the haughty interference of the Romans, 
the famous interview between Popilius Tjfcnas and the 
proud king of Syria, belong to the general history of the 
times. Antiochus had now screwed up his ambition to 
a new invasion of Egypt. While at Tyre, a deputation 
from Jerusalem came before Antiochus to complain of 
the tyranny of Menelaus. IMenelaus contrived not merely 
that the embassy should have no effect, but the ambas- 
sadors themselves were murdered. Antiochus advanced 
the next year (b.c. 169) into Egypt: his career was 
victorious : the whole country submitted. But a fiilso 
rumour of liis death having reached Palestine, Jason, 
the dispossessed High Priest, seized the opportunity of 
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revolt against liis brother, took the city, shut up Mene- 
laus iii^ the castle of Acra, and began to exercise the 
most horrible revenge against the opposite party. The 
intelligence of the insurrection, magnified into a delibe- 
rate revolt of the whole nation, reached Antiochus. The 
doom of the city had not been without its portent. 
Early in the year^^ the heavens had been ablaze with 
what appeared horsemen in cloth of gold, tilting at 
each other, with the Hash of swords and bucklers."^ The 
wild tumult in the sky lasted for forty nights. The ill- 
fated city, according to the omen, fell without much re- 
sistance. The conqueror marched without delay against 
Jerusalem, put to death in three days’ time 40,000 of 
the inhabitants, and seized as many more to bo sold as 
slaves. Bad as this was, it was the common fate of 
rebellious cities : but Antiochus proceeded to more cruel 
and wanton outrages against the religion of the people. 
Ho entered every court of the Temple, pillaged the trea- 
sury, seized all the sacred utensils, the golden candle- 
stick, the tal)lc of sliewbread, the altar of incense ; and 
tlius collected a booty to the amount of 1800 talents. 
He thou commanded a great sow to bo sacrificed on the 
altar of burnt ofterings, part of the llesh to bo boiled, 
and the liquor from the unclean animal to be sprinkled 
over every part of the Temple ; and thus desecrated with 


P B.C. 107 : Suramor. 

2 Macc. V. 1. Compare similar 
(Vent at Alexico ; and for explanation, 
Humboldt, Kosmos, i, 145. Com- 
pare also Pint arch, Marins, c. 17. In 
my younger days I describeil an aurora 
borealis — I had myself it — ?n lines 

which might seem to be, but were 
not, taken from the Book of Macca« 
bees ; — 


Forth springs an areh, 

OVrspaimiftg with its crystal pathway pure 

'I’he staiTy sky : as though for Cods t o march 

'With show of heavenly warfore daunting 
earth. 

To that wild revel of the northern clouds ; 

They now with broad and banuery light 
distinct 

Stream in their restless waverings to and 
fro . . . 

Anon lih * slender lances bright start up, 

And cr* .-s and clash, with hurtle and with 
flash 

Tilting their airy tournament. 

Samor, Book ill. p. 42. 
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the most odious defilement the sacred place, which the 
J ews had considered for centuries the one holy spot in all 
the universe J The dastardly Jason had escaped before 
the approach of Antiochus : ho led a wandering life ; and 
died at length, unpitied and despised, at Lacedaemon, 
Menelaus, who had remained shut up in Acra, and per- 
haps with his followers aided the easy conquest of the 
by Antiochus, retained the dignity of Higli Priest ; 
but two foreign oflfi(‘ers, Pliilip, a Phrygian, and Anr 
dronicus, were made governors of J erusalem and 
Samaria. 

Two years afterwards, Antiochus, having been ex- 
pelled from Egypt by the Pomans, determined to sup- 
press every pretension to independence within his own 
territories. He apprehended, perhaps, the usual policy 
of tlie Homans, who never scrupled at any measures to 
weaken the powerful monarchies which stood in the 
way of their schemes of conquest, whether by exciting 
foreign enemies, or fomenting civil disturbances in their 
states. He determined to exterminate the Hebrew race 
from the face of the earth. The execution of the san- 
guinary edict was entrusted to Apollonius, and executed 
with as cruel despatch as the most sanguinary tyrant 
could desire. Apollonius waited till the Sabbath, when 
all the people were occupied in their peaceful religious 
duties. He then let loose his soldiers against the unre- 
sisting multitude, slew all the men, till the streets ran 
with blood, and seized all the women as captives. He 
proceeded to pillage and then to disraantlo the city, 
which he set on fire in many places : he threw do%vn the 
walls, and built a strong fortress on tlie highest part 
of Mount Sion, which commanded the Temple and all 


Jos'i'ph. A lit. xii. 5. 
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the rest of the city. From this garrison he harassed all 
the people of the country, who stole in with fond 
attachment to visit the ruins, or to offer a hasty and 
interrupted worship in the place of the sanctuary ; for 
all the public services had ceased, and no voice of 
adoration was heard in the holy city, unless of the pro- 
lane heathen calling on tlieir idols. The persecution 
^lid not end here. Antiochus had waged internecine 
war against the race, he would wage internecine war 
against the religion of the Jews. He issued out an edied 
for uniformity of worship throughout his dominions, and 
despatched officers into all parts to enforce rigid com- 
pliance with the decree. Tliis office in the district 
of JudcTca and Samaria was assigned to Athenmus,'* an 
aged man, who was Avell versed in the ceremonies and 
usages of the Grecian religion. The Samaritans, ac- 
cording to the Jewish account, by which they are repre- 
sented as always asserting their Jewish lineage when it 
seemed to their advantage, and their Median descent 
wlieu they ho]3cd thereby to escape any imminent dan- 
ger, yielded at once. The temple on Gerizim was 
formally consecrated to Jupiter Xenius. Athenmus, 
liaving been so far successful, proceeded to Jerusalem, 
where, with the assistance of the garrison, he prohibited 
and suppressed every observance of the Jewish religion, 
forced the people to profane the Sabbath, to cat 
swine’s flesh and other unclean food, and expressly 
forbade the national rite of ciremneision. The Temple 
was dedicated to Jupiter Olympius ; the statue of that 
deity was erected on part of the altar of burnt offer- 
ings, and saciyfico duly performed. Two women, who 


* I think this a proper name, rather than an Athenian or man of Athens. 
2 Macc. vi. 1, 
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circumcised their children, were hanged in a conspicu- 
ous part of the city, with their children round their 
necks : and many more of those barbarities committed, 
which escape the reprobation of posterity from th* ir 
excessive atrocity. Cruelties, too horrible to bo relatr d, 
sometimes, for that very reason, do not meet with tJ) 
detestation, they deserve. Among other ^martyrdon* > 
Jewish tradition dwells with honest pride on that of 
Eleazar,. a scribe, ninety years old, who determined to 
leave a 'notable example to such as he young, to die v:‘l^ 
lingly and courageously ^ or the honourable and holy laxvs) 
and that of the seven brethx’en, who, encouraged by 
their mother, rejected the most splendid oilers, an ' 
confronted the most excruciating torments rather tin 
infringe the law. 

From Jerusalem the persecution spread througho>» 
the country ; in every city the same barbarities wf . 
executed, the same profanations introduced ; and, as 
last insult, the feasts of the Bacchanalia, tho licer 
of which, as they Avore celebrated in the later ag . 
of Greece, shocked the severe virtue of tho older 
Komans, were substituted for tho national festiv 
Tabernacles. The reluctant Jews were forced ^ 
in these riotous orgies, and to carry the ivy, tho iu 
of tho god. So near was the Jewish nation, so ? 
the Worship of Jehovah, to total extermination. 
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